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A Geographical, Uiftorical, and Tergriphicnl Deſcription of all the 
Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Provinces, in that civiliſed, poliſhed, 
and enlightened Quarter of the Globe. | 
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4h 125 | Naus, Exrexr, Bobnbanizs. Yo 
\ UTHORS alba no probable derivation.” 
4 for the name of this e ne. Poland is a 
: Fe kingdom extending t hundred miles 
from. eaſt to welt, and. = _ and fixty, 
from north to ſouth. It was anciently a part 
of Sarmatia Europea, and is bounded to the north ' 
by Pruffia, Livonia, . and Ruſſia; to the eaſt 
by Ruſſia, and Little Tartacy; to the weſt by 
Sileſia, Brandenburg, and Pomerania; and to 
the ſouth a e e and Thyme. 
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io the north of Poland the air is TE but 
N ſalubrious; in the other parts of. the kingdom! . 
3 temperate both in ſumnier and winter, and 
the weather in both is more ſettled than in many 
other countries. The face of the country is, in 


8 Fenn level, and the hills but few. A 5 


rapack, or Carpathian mountains ſeparate it 


from Hungary on che ſouth; and the Beſelation 
mountains are a continuation of the Carpathian 


chain. The foll is exceedingly fertile, produ- 
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cing corn, paſturage, hemp, and flax in abun- 
dance. Such is the luxuriance of the paſtures 
in Podolia, that it is ſaid the cattle can hardly 
be ſeen which are grazing in the meadows. 
Vaſt quantities of corn are ſent down the Viſtula 
to Dantzic, from all parts of Poland, which 1s 
bought up chiefly by the Dutch. 

Voaſt numbers of horned cattle are bred in this 
.country : eighty or ninety thouſand are ſuppoſed 
to be driven every year out of Poland. The 
Poliſh horſes, are ſtrong, ſwift, and beautitul. 
Of thele there are abundance in this country; as 
Well as of elks, biſons, buffaloes, wild aſſes, wild 
ſheep with one horn, and lynxes. The Polith 
manna is produced by an herb growing in the 
meadows and fenny grounds; and the kermes- 
berries, produced in this country, are uſed both 
in dying and medicine. The metals found here 
are iron and lead, with ſome tin, gold, and ſilber. 
'The other products of Poland are various kinds 
of precious ſtones, alum, talc, ſalt-petre, amber, 
fine rock-chryſtal, lapis calaminaris, vitriol, 
quickſilver, and pit · coal. Little Poland con- 
tains ſalt-mines, which are the principal riches 
of the country. The eaſtern part of the country 
is full of woods, foreſts, rivers, lakes, and mar- 
ſhes. The moſt conſiderable rivers are the Viſtula, 
the Nieſter, or Dnieſter, the Nieper or Dnieper, 
the Warte, the Duna, the Bog, and the Memel. 
The Viltula has its ſource in Hungary, among the 
Carpathian mountains, runs through Poland into 
Pruſſia, and with its accumulated ſtreams, falls 
into the Baltic, near Dantzic. The Dnieſter has 
its origin in a lake among the Carpathian moun- 
tains, and dividing Poland from Moldavia, paſſes 
into the Black Sea. The Dnieper flows from 
the mountains of Budin, in Ruſſia, and after a 
courſe of eight hundred miles, diſcharges itſelf 
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into the Black Sea. The Warte riſes in the pa- 
latinate of Cracow, and runs into the Oder a little 
above Cuſtrin. 


The moſt remarkable Nie in Great Poland, 
is the Goplar- lake, in the palatinate of Brezeſe, 


in Buyavia, which is twenty miles in length, and 


two in breadth. The other provinces contain fe- 
veral large fiſh potids. 


HisToRy, ConsTiTUTION. 


POLAND, like many other countries, was 
originally divided into many ſmall ſtates or prin- 
cipaliries ; but ſince the year 1309, it has been 
governed by one ſovereign. Mieciſlaus I. who 
aſcended the throne in 964, and was the moſt 
confiderable of the Poliſh princes, at that time, 
became a convert to Chriſtianity, and induced 
many of his ſubjects and vaſſals to follow his ex- 
ample. In 1386, Jagello, great duke of Li- 
thuania, embraced Chriſtianity, and afrerwards 


married Hedwig, queen of Poland, in conſe- 


quence of which the great duchy was added 0 
the Poliſh dominions. 

Poland was formerly an hereditary kingdom, 
but afterwards the acceſſion of a new king to the 
government was always preceded by a declaration 
of the nobility; but the kings not only ſtiled 
themſelves ſovereigns of Poland by the conſent 


of the 3 but alſo heirs to the kingdom and 


its dependencies, by right of ſucceſſion. Sigiſ⸗ 
mund ay uſtus was the laſt who aſſumed this 
title. After his deceaſe it was enacted by law, 
* That no king ſhould, in his life-time, appoint 
or Chooſe a ſucceſſor; nor convoke a diet for the 
election; nor in any manner intermeddle with 
* ſucceſſion to the crown ; but that, on the 

32 deceaſo 
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deceaſe of a king, the choice ſhould perpetually 
remain free and open to all the nobles of the 
kingdom.“ 
This law has been obſerved till the revolution 
the 3d. of May, 1791. In the new conſtitution, 
eftabliſhed on that day, the moſt important fea- . 
ture confiſts in the throne being — here- 
ditary. 
I) be evils of elective monarchy were indeed 
e principal cauſe that Poland had almoſt ceaſed 
| to be conſidered as a nation; and the firmneſs of 
| an hereditary ſovereignty muſt reſtore her to her 
| juſt weight and importance, which are doubtleſs 
| great. The dynaſty of future kings of Poland 
| is to commence in Frederic Auguſtus elector of 
Saxony, with the right of inheritance to his male 
* deſcendants. If the preſent elector ſhall have no 
male iſſue, a huſband choſen by him for his daugh- 
ter, with the conſent of the Poliſh repreſentatives, 
1 ſhall begin the dynaſty: hence the princeſs 
Maria Auguſta Nepomucena, only daughter of 
5 the elector, is declared Infanta of Poland. Ruſ- 
| | Ga, and her party, have been overawed by the 
1 ſpirit of Pruſſia and England, the allies of the 
| elector; and if the Frum. a of England really 
tended only to ſecure this grand meaſure, ſo im- 
portant to the balance of power, applauſe 1 is due 
to the deſign and execution. 
So far we have only conſidered Poland ex- 
ternally, as an European nation; but when we 
peruſe the new conſtitution, with a view to the 
internal advantages, we perceive with regret, 
that, after this boaſted change, Poland has juſt 
advanced to that degree of freedom and civili- 
Zation, which other European countries enjoyed 
in the thirteenth century. Her hundreds of 
| citizens are free: her millions of peaſants are 
| ſlaves. The grand empiric ſecret of government 


has 
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has ever been to ſtud the chains of ſlavery with 
a few glittering ornaments; to delude the people 
with a few forms of freedom, while the eds 
idol of tyranny lurks behind the filken * veil. 
Who could help ſmiling, when he reads the 
following ſentence in the Engliſh. edition of the 
New Conſtitution, page 9, thus diſtinguiſhed 
by Italian letters : ** We publiſh and proclaim a 
per felt and entire liberty to all people, either who may 
be newly coming to ſettle, or thoſe who, having 
_ emigrated, would return to their native coun- 
try. — Excellent Poliſh liberty, and worthy the 
applauſe of ſlaves? Will not Poland be filled with 
new ſettlers, after this ſolemn affurance that they 
ſhall not be put in chains? The whole privileges | 
of the equeſtrian order, allowed by the barbarous | 
laws of the middle ages, when juſt laws, reafon, | 
and humanity were unknown, are perpetually =—_ 
confirmed. Fifteen millions of men are the 5 
ſlaves of 60,000 nobles; who may even over- HK 
turn this boaſted conſtitution, and its mighty i. 
conceſſions, whenever they may chooſe to draw 3 
their ſwords. 5 | 
The elector of Saxony, however, ſtill heſitates 
to accept the reverſion of the crown of this 
country, | though rendered hereditary ;, becauſe 
it proved a wreath of thorns to his predecel-_ 
ſors. He defires ſome additional prerogatives, 
which may well be granted, for the conſtitution 
ſtill preponderates too much to an ariſtocracy ; 
and it is often the intereſt of the community, 
in that caſe, to increaſe the royal power. 
The equeſtrianorder is the only nobility allow- _ 
ed by the Poliſh laws, which negle& titles as | 
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vain additions: and though they regard thoſe who 
hold the effices of palatines and caltellans, as the 
ſecond order of the ſtate, and the nobility as the 
bird, ſtill all the ſcnators and the clergy muſt be 
choſen 
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choſen from the nobles; ſo that in fact this claſs 
forms all the three diſtinctions of peers, clergy, and 
commons; for almoſt every free yeoman is a noble. 
Hence it might appear that the nobles muſt be ſo 
numerous, that the diſtinction would be little re- 
garded; but the vaſt number of peaſants or ſlaves 
tervesas a foil even to this large body. The inhabit- 
ants of the cities and towns are moſtly of Ger- 
man extraction, and can hardly be regarded as 
Poles. The maſs. of the people are ſlaves; at 
the utmoſt not above five hundred thouſand 
(including citizens) out of fifteen millions, are 
free. Theſe flaves, by the New Conſtitution, are 
received under the protection of the national law 
and government : that 1s, they are not, as before, 
to be tried and adjudged, even in capital caſes, 
by their maſters: and they are enabled to form 
agreements with their proprietors, who are not to 
be permitted at pleafure to allow ſuch con- 
tracts with ber villagers, Such are, the terms 
uſed in the New Conſtitution, ſo that the Poliſh 
peaſants have, at the moſt, only acquired the pri- 
vileges 'of ſervitude held by the villains of the 
middle ages. On the contrary, the old privi- 
leges of the nobles are confirmed, by the ſecond 
articles of the conſtitution ; it therefore remains 
with them whether they may not try their pea- 
ſants, for life and death, and exert every other 
| prerogative as before. When the conſtitution 
betrays ſuch diſcordance in itſelf, it is no wonder 
that the elector of Saxony is little eager to accept 
a crown, {till too much expoſed to the cont mpt 
of an uncurbed ariſtocracy. 
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Cxxnor, RELIG ION. 


THERE are two abi price in lind: 
theſe are Gneſna and Lemberg. The archbiſhop 


of Gneſna is next in rank to the king, and ſits on 


his right hand in the ſenate. He is alſo perpetual 
legate of the ſee of Rome, primate of the church, 
and the firſt prince and fenator of the- kingdom. 


He gives audience to foreign ambaſſadors, Crowns 
the king and queen, and has his marſhal], croſs- 
| bearer, and chancellor. He is always a cardinal, 


and; during an interregnum, prince-regent of 
the kingdom. The archbiſhop of Lemberg ſeats 
himſelf on the King's left 1 5 in the ſenate. 


The other prelates enjoy great privileges and 


immunities, particularly the biſhop of Cracow. 
Popery is looked upon as the eſtabliſhed and 
orthodox religion in this country. It is certain, 
however, that the number of proteſtants in Po- 
land is very conſiderable; and, when theſe are 


joined to the Greek church, the whole are called 


Diſſidents: But the Poliſh nobility, and the 
bulk of the nation, are tenacious of the Roman 


catholic religion, even to enthufiaſm. The treaty 


of Oliva, concluded in 1660, which tolerated the 
diſſidents, was guarantied by the principal powers 

in Europe; but it has fince been ſo far diſregar- 
ded by the Poles that, about the year 1724, they 


made a public maſſacre, under the ſanction of 


law, of the proteſtants at Thorn, The ſame may 
be ſaid of the other numerous proviſions made 


for the protection of the proteſtants, who have 
been frequently perſecuted, The Jews are in- 


dulged with great privileges, and are very nu- 
merous in Poland. Hence it is {tiled the Para- 


diſc 


* 
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diſe of the Jews. Great numbers of Mahometan 
_Tartars are alſo found in this country, and more 


particularly i in Lithuania. The annual poll tax 
of the Jews in Poland amounts to about fifty- 


ſeven thouſand rix-dollars. The monaſteries in - 


Poland are faid to amount to five hundred and 


ſeventy-ſix, and the nunneries to one hundred 


and ſeventeen ; beſides two hundred and forty-fix 


ſeminaries or colleges, and thirty-one abbies. The 


clergy are poſſeſſed of a very large portion of the 
land. and revenues of the kingdom. The Poliſh 

clergy are, in general, illiterate bigots, and the 
monks are ſome of the ' moſt profligate of 
mankind. They are often ſeen intoxicated, and 
led ſtaggering from taverns, without apprehend- 


ing any diſgrace to their order, or dreading the 


cenſure of their ſuperiors, who require equal in- 
dulgence. 

It muſt be acknowledged that the proteſtants = 
in Poland have not been perſecuted of late years, 
and a freſh reſolution has been formed, that 
all diſſidents ſhall henceforth enjoy the free ex- 
erciſe of their religion, though they are ſtill to 
be excluded from the diet, the ſenate, and the 
permanent council. They are to have churches, . 


but without bells; and they are alſo permitted to 


have ſchools and ſeminaries of their own: they 


are indeed rendered capable of fitting in the 1 in- 
ferior courts of juſtice. 
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LANGUAGE, LEARNING. 


THE Poliſh language is a diale& of the 


Sclavonic : It 1s neither copious nor harmonious, 


conſiſting principally of conſonants; many of 
the words being deſtitute of a ſingle vowel. The 


High Dutch and Latin are pretty generally ſpoken, 


5 though 


though incorrectly. The language in Lithuania 
differs much from that of the other provinces. 

— Though Copernicus, the great reſtorer of the 
aſtronomical ſyſtem ; Vorſtius, and ſome other 


is far from being favourable to learning, The 
_ contempt which the nobility have ever ſhown for 
the ſciences, the ſervitude of the lower people, 
and the univerſal ſuperſtition among all ranks of 
men, have. wonderſully retarded the progreſs of 
letters in this kindom. But a taſte for learning 
has of late ſpread itſelf among the nobles, and 
begins to be regarded as. an accompliſhment, 


TRADE, MANUFACTUREs, Coins. 


THERE are not many manufactures in this 
kingdom, if we accept ſome linen and woollen 
cloths, and hard wares, which are fabricated 
in the interior parts of Poland. , The commerce 


| the other towns on the Viſtula and the Baltic. 
The Poles export grain of all kinds, hemp, flax, 
hops, linſeed, honey, wax, tallow, hides, maſts, 
pitch, pot-aſb, deal boards, ſhip and houſe timber, 
leather dreſſed in the Ruſſian manner, horned 
_ cattle, horſes, and other commodities; but theſe are 
greatly over-balanced by the imports, which 
conſiſt of wine, ſpices, rich filk ſtuffs, cloths, fine 
linen, plate, precious ſtones, pearls, ſteel, copper, 


braſs, furs, &c. The value of a gold ducat of 


Poland is about four ſhillings and three-pence ; 


Ee the old filver dollar of Dantzic is worth four 
1 thillings and ſix-pence; the rix- dollars of Thorn 
four ſhillings and five-pence, and the rix dollar 
e of Sigiſmund III. and Uladiſlaus IV. kings of 
mn Poland, four ſhillings and fix-pence. 
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learned men, were natives of Poland, yet its ſoil 


is entirely confined to the city of Dantzic, and 
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Revenues, MILITARY STRENGTH, ORDERS OP 
Ss _KNIGHTHOOD. 


THE revenue of the king of Poland is 
ſufficient to maintain him and his houſhold 
with great ſplendor, as he pays no troops, or offi- 
cers of ſtate, nor even his body- guards. The 
preſent king bad one million and a half of florins. 
{ſettled on him by the commiſſion of ſtate ; and 
the annual income of his predeceſſors generally 
amounted to about one hundred and fotty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. The public revenues ariſe 
chiefly from the crown-lands, the ſalt- mines in 
the Palatinate of Cracow, now in Auſtrian Poland, 
ancient tolls and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of 
Elbing and Dantzic; the rents of Marienburg, 
Dirſhau, and Rogenhus; and of the government 
of Cracow, and diſtrict of Niepoliomicz. 
The ordinary army of the Poles, in 1778, con- 
ſiſted of twelve thouſand and three hundred men 
in Poland, and ſeven thouſand four hundred 
and ſixty-five in Lithuania, cantoned into crown 
lands. The Polith huffars are the fineſt and 
moſt ſnewy body of cavalry in Europe; next 
to them are the pancerns ; and both theſe bodies 
wear defenſive armour of coats of mail, and iron 
caps. The reſt of their cavalry are armed with 
muſquets, and heavy ſcymeters. The Poliſh ca- 
valry are, however, verv inefficient in the field ; 
for, though the men are brave, and their horſes 
excellent, they are ſtrangers to diſcipline. Under 
proper management, the Poles may be made ex- 
cellent troops. Of this we are convinced by thoſe 
who were under John Sobieſki : they made as 
great a figure in arms as any people in Europe. It 
did net ſuit the Saxon princes, who ſucceeded 
5 that 
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that hero, to encourage a martial ſpirit in the 
Poles, whom they perpetually over-awed with 
their electoral troops ; nor indeed to introduce 
any reformation among them, either civil or 
military; the effects of which conduct have been 
fince ſeverely felt in that country. Dantzic is the 
only place, in the Poliſn dominions, that deſerves 
the name of a fortreſs. 

The order of the White Eagle was inſtituted 
by Uladiflaus, in 1325, and revived by Auguſtus 
IL in 1705. The preſent king inſtituted the 
order of Staniſlaus, ſoon after his election to the 
crown. The badge is a gold croſs, enamelled red, 
and on the centre of it 1s a medallion, with the 
image of St. Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper co- 
lours. It is worn pendant to a red ribbon, edged 
. with white. The ſtar of the order is ſilver, and 
in the centre, a cypher of S. A. R. Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus Rex) encircled with the motto Premiando 
zAci ldi. | 


PopuLATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, CusToMs, 
| DAEss. | 
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IT would be found a very difficult taſk to eſtimate 
the number of the people of this country. Some 
have conjectured that Poland and Lithuania contain 
fifteen millions of inhabitants; even ſince the 
partition and diſmemberment of the kingdom. 
The provinces taken by Ruſſia are the largeſt, 

thoſe taken by Auſtria the moſt populous, and 

thoſe acquired by Pruſſia the moſt commercial. 
The Poles are well proportioned, and have 
fair complexions. They are brave, honeſt, in- 
genuous, and hoſpitable. The women are 
{iprightly, but modeſt; and remarkable for their 
ſubmiſſive obedience to their huſbands. The dreſs 
of the Poles is . The men cut the Nr 
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REV ENUES, MILITARY STRENOGTR, OTE oF 
1 | KNIGHTHOOD. 


THE revenue of the king of Poland is 
ſuMcient to maintain him and his houſhold 
with great ſplendor, as he pays no troops, or offi- 
cers of ſtate, nor even his body-guards. The 
preſent king had one million and a halt of florins 
ſettled on him by the commiſſion of ſtate ; and 
the annual income of his predeceſſors generally 
amounted to about one hundred and fofty thou- 
ſand pounds ſterling. The public revenues ariſe 

chiefly from the crown lands, the ſalt-mines in 
the Palatinate of Cracow, now in Auſtrian Poland, 
ancient tolls and cuſtoms, particularly thoſe of 
Elbing and Dantzic; the rents of Marienburg, 
Dirſhau, and Rogenhus; and of the government 
of Cracow, and diſtrict of Niepoliomicz. 

The ordinary army of the Poles, in 1778, con- 
ſiſted of twelve thouſand and three hundred men 
in Poland, and ſeven thouſand four hundred 
and ſixty- five in Lithuania, cantoned into crown 
lands. The Poliſh huffars are the fineſt and 
moſt ſhewy body of cavalry in Europe; next 
to them are the pancerns ; and both theſe bodies 
wear defenſive armour of coats of mail, and iron 
caps. The reſt of their cavalry are armed with 
muſquets, and heavy ſcymeters. The Poliſh ca- 
valry are, however, very inefficient in the field ; 
for, though the men are brave, and their horſes 
excellent, "they are ſtrangers to diſcipline. Under 
proper management, the Poles may be made ex- 
cellent troops. Of this we are convinced by thoſe 
who were under John Sobieſki : they made as 
great a figure in arms as any people in Europe. It 
did net ſuit the Saxon Princes, who ſucceeded. 


that 
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that hero, to encourage a martial ſpirit in the 


Poles, whom they perpetually over-awed with 


their electoral troops ; nor indeed to introduce 
any reformation among them, either civil or 


military; the effects of which conduct have been 
fince ſeverely felt in that country. Dantzic is the 
only place, in the Poliſh dominions, that deſerves 


the name of a fortreſs. 


The order of the White Eagle was inſtituted | 


by Uladiflaus, in 132 5, and revived by Auguſtus 


IL. in 1705. 


The preſent king inſtituted the 


order of Staniſlaus, ſoon after his election to the 


crown. The badge is a gold croſs, enamelled red, 
and on the centre of it is a medallion, with the 


image of St. Staniſlaus, enamelled in proper co- 
lours. It is worn pendant to a red ribbon, edged 


«with white. The ſtar of the order is ſilver, and 


in the centre, a cypher of S. A. R. {Staniſlaus 
Auguſtus Rex) encircled with the motto Premianda 


zucitat. 


POPULATION, INHABITANTS, MANNERS, CUSTOMS, 
DREss. 


IT would be found a very difficult taſk to eſtimate 
the number of the people of this country. Some 
have conj jectured that Poland and Lithuania contain 
fifteen millions of inhabitants; even ſince the 


partition and diſmemberment of the kingdom. 


The provinces taken by Ruſſia are the largeſt, 


thoſe taken by Auſtria the moſt populous, and 


thoſe acquired by Pruſſia the moſt commercial. 


The Poles are well proportioned, and have 


fair complexions. They are brave, honeſt, in- 
genuous, and hoſpitable. 
iprightly, but modeſt ; and remarkable for their 
ſubmiſſive obedience to their huſbands. The dreſs 
of the Poles 1 is ſingular. The men cut the hair 
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The women are 
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of their heads ſhort, and ſhave their beards, hav- 
ing only large whiſkers. They wear a veſt, which 
reaches to the middle of the leg, and a kind of 
gown over it, lined with fur, and girded with a 
ſaſh ; but their ſleeves ſit as cloſe to their arms 
as a waiſtcoat. Their breeches are wide, and 
make but one piece with their ſtockings. They 
wear a fur cap, or bonnet ; their ſhirts have nei- 
ther collars nor wriſtbands, nor do they uſe either 
ſtocks or neck-cloths. Inſtead of ſhoes, they wear 
Turkey leather boots, with thin ſoles, and deep 
iron heels, bent like a half moon. They carry 
a pole-axe, and wear a ſabre or cutlaſs by their 
ſides. When they appear on horſeback, they 
wear a ſhort upper cloak, which is uſually lined 
with furs both within and without. The people 
of the beſt quality wear ſables; and others the 
ſkins of leopards, tygers, &c, Some of them have 


not leſs than fifty ſuits of cloaths, all remarkably 


rich, which deſcend from generation to generation. 


The habit of the women is not very different 
from that of the men: It is a ſimple Polonaiſe, 


or long robe, edged with fur; but ſome people 
liſh modes. The peaſants, in winter, wear a 
ſheep's ſkin, with the wool inwards ; and, in ſum- 


of faſhion, of both ſexes, affect the French or Eng- 


mer, a thick coarſe cloth, but no linen. Their 


boots are the rinds of trees, wrapped about their 


legs, with the thicker parts to guard the ſoles of 


their feet, 
The diverfions of the Poles are warlike and 


- manly ; ſuch as vaulting, riding the great horſe, 


dancing, hunting, ſkaiting, bull and bear-baiting. 


They uſually trayel on horſe-back; a Poliſh 


entleman will not travel a quarter of a mile 
without his horſe. The Poles are fo hardy, 
that they will ſleep upon the ground, with- 
gut any bed or coyering in fraſt and ſnow. 


They 
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POLAND. 13 
They never lie above ſtairs, nor are their apart- 
ments united; the kitchen is on one ſide, the ſta- 
ble on another, the dwelling-houſe in another 
part, and the gate in front. They are contented 
with a few ſmall beds, and thoſe who wiſh to lodge 


at another houſe muſt carry their beds with them. 
When any of the nobles ſit down to dinner or 


ſupper, they are entertained with the ſound of 


trumpets and other muſic, and have a number of 
gentlemen to wait on them at table. At an enter- 
tainment the Poles lay neither knives, forks, nor 
ſpoons, for every gueſt brings thoſe articles with 
him. Bumpers are much in faſhion here, and it 


is with difficulty that a perſon can get excuſed 


from pledging them. 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſtatelineſs and 
pageantry of the Poliſh nobility. | 


We now proceed to a more particular deſcrip- 


tion of Poland and Lithuania. They are both 
divided into provinces, and thoſe provinces into 
3 


PROVINCE or GREAT POLAND. 


THIS province, properly fo called, compre- 
hends five palatinates, viz. Poſnania, Kaliſh, 81- 
radea, Liezyza, or Lenczicz, and Rawa. 


The palatinate of POSNANTIA contains pO- 
SEN, or Posx Ax, a city on the river Warta, one 
hundred and forty-three miles weſt of Warſaw, 
and one hundred and thirty-five ſouth of Dantzic. 
It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch- 


biſhop of Gneſna, and is defended by a double 


wall, a deep moat, and a caſtle, which ſtands on 


an iſland in the Warta. This city is ſuppoſed. 
to be inferior to none in Poland Except Cracow, 


and 
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and has a handſome cathedral, ſeveral other 
churches, ſome convents, an epiſcopal ſeminary, 
a town houſe, the biſhop's palace, with many 
other public and private ſtructures. Both the 
city and the ſuburbs are ſubject to frequent 
inundations, on account of the overflowing 


of the river. Here are three large annual fairs, 


much reſorted to by the German traders. Moſt of 


the inhabitants are papiſts, though the Jews are 
pretty numerous, and have great privileges here, 
as well as in other parts of Poland. This city is 
indebted for a great part of its proſperity to its 
trade with Germany, The burghers enjoy con- 
fiderable immunities. 3 

The other towns of any note in this palatinate 


are Frauſtadt, Liſſa, Ravitz, and Koſten. 


The Palatinate of Kaliſh contains KALISH, 


a large town, giving name to the palatinate, ſitu- 


ated on the river Proſna, one hundred and thirty- 
three miles weſt of Warſaw, and twenty eaſt of 


Silefia. It is ſurrounded with moraſſes, a wall, 
and towers, and is the reſidence of a palatine and 


a caſtellan. Alſo 5 


RAZEMIERZ, a village, where, in 1708, the 
unfortunate count Patkul was broke alive on the 
wheel, and impaled, by order of Charles X11. 


king of Sweden, 1 


GNESNA, or GxkEsEN, the capital of Great 
Poland, and the moſt ancient city in the kingdom, 
one hundred and twenty-one miles north-weſt of 
Warſaw, and one hundred and eighteen ſouth of 
Dantzic. It is a large town, feated on a plain, 
and was formerly the metropolis of the whole 
kingdom, as well as the reſidence of the King. 
it is now the fee of an archbiſhop, who is pri- 

| mare 
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mate of all- Poland, and in whoſe preſence i it is 
death to draw a word, The gates of the cathe- 
dral are of Corinthian braſs. It contains a valt trea- 
ſure of rich veſtments, and veſſels of gold and ſilver. 
The canons muſt be of noble birth. 


KOLO is 4 ſmall town. 


The Palatinsde of SIRADIA contains Sirad, 
a conſiderable town ; Petrikow, a handſome wall- 
ed town ; and Radoniſk and Wielun, two ſmall 
places. 


The Palatinate of LENCZICZ contains a town 


of the ſame name, and a ſmaller place called 


Unienow. 


The Palatinate of RAWA contains two popu- 
lous towns, named Rawa and Lowicz. 


Taz PROVINCE or CUJAVIA. 


THIS fertile province abounds in lakes, and 
contains the palatines of Brzeſc, or Kujanſke, 
and Wladeſlaw. It comprehends the Palatinstes 
of Brzeſc and Wladeſlaw, in which are the ſmall 
towns of Brzeſc, Kruzwica, Kowal, and Wladeſlaw. 


Tax PROVINCE or MASOVIA. 


THIS province, which contains the palatinates 
of Czerſk and Ploczko, had formerly dukes of 
its own, who were dependent on Poland. Popery 
is the only religion tolerates in it. 

8 The 
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The Palatinate of CZ ERSK contains, Czxksk, 
a handſome city on the Viſtula, eighteen miles 
ſouth of Warſaw, giving name to the palatinate. 
It is ſaid to be the ſtrongeſt town in this part of 
the country, having a fortreſs, in which is depo- 
fired that rich treaſure called the Virgins. 


WARSAW, the capital of the palatinate, of 
the province of Maſovia, and perhaps of the 
whole kingdom. It is ſituated on the Viſtula, 
almoſt in the center of the kingdom, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three miles north of Cracow, one 
hundred and fifty- four ſouth-eaſt of Dantzic, and 
three hundred north of Vienna. It is the royal 
refidence, and contains many magnificent palaces 
and other buildings, beſides churches and con- 
vents. It is ſaid to contain about thirty thouſand 
inhabitants; but a conſiderable number of them 
are foreigners. The ſtreets are ſpacious though 
ill paved, and the greater part of the houſes, 
eſpecially in the ſuburbs, are mean wooden 
hovels. The city exhibits a ſtrong contraſt of 
wealth and poverty, which is in a great degree the 
ſame in every part of this wretched country. 
Though Cracow is by many confidered as the 
capital of Poland, that honour is diſputed by 
Warſaw, Here the king uſually keeps his court, 
in a large ſquare palace, ſtanding amidſt delight- 
ful groves and gardens ; and at this place are held 
the general diets, when there is ſuch a concourſe 
of people, that great numbers of them are obliged 
to live in tents. It is large, populous, and pretty 
well fortified, having a ſtately caſtle, an arſenal, 
and a curious wooden bridge over the river. 
King Sigiſmund III. was the firſt who made this 
City the royal reſidence, and his ſucceſſors have 
continued in it ever ſince: A flatue of that mo- 


narch 


narch ornaments the town, ereCted to his memory 
by his fon Uladiſlaus IV. The valuable library 
of count Zaluſki, opened in 1746, contains twenty 
thouſand volumes, and 1s both an embelliſhment 
and an advantage to the place. Goods are 
brought hither by the Viſtula, and other rivers, 
and ſent from hence to Dantzic. Baron Pol- 
nitz, who continued ſome time at Warſaw; 
ſays he obſerved as much politeneſs there as at 
Paris: that the ladies, in particular, are ſprightly, 
witty, and amiable, and remarkably fond of plays 
and muſic. In 1702, Charles XII. of Sweden, 
made himſelf maſter of this place, which happened 
to be then without a garriſon, and fixed his head 
quarters at Praga. Near this city are two royal 
palaces, viz. Viaſdow, pleaſantly fituated on the 
Viſtula, about four miles from Warſaw : and 
Villanow, where, in 1732, Auguſtus II. reviewed 
his troops. „ 1 
The other places, worth mentioning in this 
palatinate, are Pultuſk, a town in which the Sax- 
ons were defeated by Charles XII. of Sweden, in 
1703; and Lonza, a ſmall town, 


The Palatinate of PLOCZKO contains a ſmall 
epiſcopal city of the ſame name, and two ſmall 
towns, called Sierpecz, and Raclaz. 


POLISH PRUSSIA. 


POLISH PRUSSIA, is alſo called Royal Pruſſia, 

to diſtinguiſh it from Ducal Pruſſia, now a kingdoar 
belonging to the king of Pruſſia. It was for- 
merly a diſtinct political ſtate, having no other con- 
nection with Poland than that of a perpetual alli- 
ance, and of being under the ſame ſovereign 1 for, 

when the inhabitants put co under the pro- 
tection 
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tion of Caffimir IV. in 1466, it was expreſsly 
ſtipulated that Pruſſia ſhould have no concern 
with the republic of Poland. But this political 
conſtitution has ſince undergone great alterations, 
and excepting ſome few particular rights and 
privileges, Pruſſia is nearly on a N with the 
other provinces. 

The length is fifty miles, and its breadth ex- 
tends from forty- eight to eighteen. It is bounded 
by Pomerania, Pofand, Ducal Pruſha, and the 
Viſtula, - The face of the country is diverſified 


with mountains, woods, and lakes; but the ſouth 


part has not much paſture ground and conſe- 
quently not many cattle: nor does it contain a 
great deal of arable land, except about Dantzic. 


The lakes afford plenty of fiſh, and the woods 
honey, wax, game, wild boars, and roe-bucks. 


There are alſo ſome heaths in it of great extent: : 
that of Johannerg is twenty-eight miles in length, 
and fixteen in breadth. The inhabitants conſiſt 
partly of Poles, and partly of Germans. 
With regard to religion, the proteſtants. were, 
and ftill are very numerous here, though no pains 
have been ſpared to make them converts to pope- 


Ty, by perfecution, oppreflion, or more gentle | 


and alluring methods, 

The Pruſſians are not obliged to go upon any 
military expedition out of the province; but the 
nobility of the country are always ready to appear 
in arms for their own defence. The burghers 
are exempted from this ſervice; only the citizens 
of Thorn, in conſideration of their privilege of 
purchaſing eſtates, like the nobility, fend about 
thirty- two horſeman, &c. into the field. The 


three principal cities of Pruſſia have the privilege 


of coining gold and ſilver pieces of various ſorts, 


impreſſed with the king's head on one ſide, and 
their reſ pective arms on the reverſe, 


1 be 
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The tribunal at Peterkau is the laſt reſort for 


the nobility; but appeals lie from the magiſtrates 


of the three great towns to the royal aflefforial 
court. The towns in Pruſſia are divided into 


great and ſmall. The great are thoſe of Dantzic, 


Thorn, and Elbing; the reſt are denominated 
ſmall, except ſuch as belong to the biſhops. 

| Poliſh Pruſſia contains four provinces, viz. 
Little Pomerania, or Pomerellia ; Culmerland, 
or the palatinate of Culm; the prefecture, or pa- 
18 of Marienburg; and Emmerland. 


The Palatinate of POMERELLIA contains 
DANTZIC, or Dax rzre, the metropolis, ſtand- 
ing on a dranch of the Viſtula, which, at the 
diſtance of four miles, is received into the Baltic. 


It is eighty-four miles north of Thorn, one hun- 
dred and, fifty-four north-weſt of Warſaw, and 
two hundred and fifty-fix north of Cracow. It 


is a biſhopric, ſubordinate to the archbiſhopric 
of Gneſna, a free imperial city, and one of the 
Hanſe- towns. It is hardly to be conceived how 
often this city has changed maſters in the compe- 


titions for the crown of Poland, and on other occaſi- 


ons, and what ſums have been extorted from it. 
Dantzic is large, opulent, and populous, and carries 


on a vaſt trade; being the principal mart and 
magazine of Poland, and one of the greateſt gra- 
naries in the warld, Though much ſuperior ei- 
ther to Riga or Koningsberg, it is neither ele- 
gant nor bandſome. The houſes are in general 
lofty, and in an antique taſte; and in moſt of the 
ſtreets are trees. It conſiſts of the Old and New. 
Town, with their ſuburbs, has an excellent har. 
bour , a great number of ſhips, and many valuable 
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privileges. The fortifications are of a vaſt ex- 
rent, but being commanded by two hills on the 
ſouth-weſt, cannot ſtand a long fiege : Among 
the largeſt public buildings may be mentioned 
St. Mary's church, which 1s a ſtately fabric, with 
forty-eight altars, and a font, which was made 
at Antwerp, and coſt twenty-thouſand rix-dollars, 
j a magnificent town-houſe, with a very lofty 
it | : ſpire; the arſenal, the exchange, the ſquare of 
4. St. Dominic, and a college of Jeſuits. The chief 
i export of this place is in corn from Poland, 
1 | Hither Poland ſends its commodities for expor- 
1 tation, and from hence it is chiefly ſupplied with 
11 thoſe of other countries. Among the latter are 
great quantities of herrings, both Scotch and 
Dutch. The exports and imports confiſt of a 
variety of articles, furniſhing buſineſs, and con- 
1 N {; q ently wealth to the city. „ 
"But we are told, by Mr. Wraxall, that a lan- 
g gour and decay is viſible, at this time, through 
| every department; and the Viſtula, which at this 
ik . ſeaſon of the year uſed to be covered with little 
4 veſſels and boats, is no longer crowded. Free- 
1 dom, it is true, yet reigns within theſe limits, 


though narrow, and waves her ſacred banner on 
the ramparts: but how long this may continue 
. is certainly matter of uncertainty and doubt. 
1 Mot or all the ſuburbs, which are very populous 
j and extenſive, are already occupied by Pruftian 
| ſoldiery, who, on one fide, are cloſe to the very 
fortifications; a paliſade only ſeparating them 

from the Dantzic guards, The town has, how- 

gver, two thouſand diſciplined troops, and proper 

g engineers. Artillery, ſmall arms, and ammuni- 
tion, are in much greater quantity than can be 

wanted in the arſenal ; the burghers capable of 

bearing arms amount to fix thouſand ; their 

trenches and ramparts are very ſtrong by na- 


ture 
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ture and art; and they can lay the ſurrounding 


country under water : yet I am fully of opinion 
that ſhould it ever be inveſted and bombarded 
by his Pruſſian majeſty, it would hold out but a 
very ſhort time, It is computed that the inhabit- 
ants, including all the ſuburbs, are not leſs than 
eighy thouſand. The environs are uncom 
beautifol. Yraxhall's Tr. 3495. 

Though Dantzic is under the protection of 
Poland, it is governed by its own magiſtrates 
in the form of a republic. They have four pro- 


monly 


conſuls, or burgomaſters, out of whom, a bur- 


grave, is appointed by the King, to repreſent him 
in the ſenate, and ſign ſentences of death. The 
magiſtrates determine all criminal cauſes, without 
appeal, and all civil cauſes not exceeding. one 
thouſand livres. The inhabitants are principally 


Germans and Lutherans, with a mixture of Cal- 
viniſts and Papiſts. The city maintains a con- 


ſtant garrifon of two hundred ſoldiers. Here is 
a Lutheran college, with ſeven profeſſors, and 
one teacher of the Poliſh language. Without 


this city is alſo ſhown the place where the Ruſ- 


ſians bombarded it in 1734, ſoon after the coro- 
nation of Auguſtus III. A large tomb is alſo 
ſhown, in which the bodies of a thouſand men, 
who were killed upon that occaſion were depo- 
ſited. The juriſdiction and territory of the city 
are of great extent. At the mouth of the Viſt- 


ula, which is defended by ſeveral forts, lies a 


good harbour, belonging to Dantzic. This pa- 


1 9 
latinate alſo comprebends tbe ſmall towns of 


Oliva, Putzig, Dirſchau, Schoenack, Stargard, 
Meve, Schwetz, aud Neuburg. Ms 


* 


cr 


* * 1 A : 
CULMERLAND; or the Palatinate of 


CULn, contains 


- CULM, or Cakruxo, a large city, giving 
name to the province and the dioceſe, of which it 
1s alſo the capital, lands on the Viſtula, one hun- 
dred and fixty miles ſouth of Dantzic. Though 
thinly inhabited, it was formerly a Hanſe-town 
and free; but, having ſince loſt much of its com- 
merce, it is greatly decayed, and become ſubject 
to the biſhop. The laws anciently preſcribed for 
the government of this town are much eſteemed 
all over Pruſſia. The biſhop's palace is at Cul- 
menſee, a ſmall town about five miles from 
hence. ad | 


THORN, the moſt ancient city in Pruſſia, and 
the firſt in rank of the three great towns, ſeated on 
the Viſtula, about twenty-four. miles ſouth of 
Culm, and ninety-three north weſt of Warſaw. 
It is ſuppoſed to be the handſomeſt town in Po- 
liſn Pruſſia, the ſtreets being much broader, and 
the houſes loftier than at Dantzic. The name 


is derived ſrom the German word Thor, which fig- 


nifies a gate, on account of. its being one of the 
keys of the dominions of the Teutonic knights, 
who built and garriſoned it, to curb the Pagan 
Pruſſians: its arms are, at this day, a gate. half 
open. In 1454, this city in conjunction with 


the reſt of Poliſh Pruſſia, threw off the oppreſſive 


yoke of the Teutonic knights, and put itſelf 
under the protection of Poland on condition that 


it ſhould enjoy its ancient rights and privileges, 


which are even ſuperior to thoſe of Dantzic. It 
has the right of coining money, of chooſing its 
own magiſtrates, of purchaſing fiefs and eſtates, 
of determining civil and criminal cauſes (the laſt 

even 
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cates, 
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even 
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even without appeal) and of ſending repreſenta- 
tives to the general diets. The German and. Po- 
liſh languages are ſaid to be ſpoken here in the 
greateſt purity. The famous aſtronomer Coper- 
nicus was born here in 1473, and died here in 


1543 ˙ 


This city was taken, after a long ſiege, in 


1655; and retaken by the Poles, in 1658, af- 


ter a ſiege of ſix months. The Swedes retook it 
afterwards, and the Poles regained it by ſurpriſe 
in 1665, Its fortifications, which were very 
conſiderable, were diſmantled by Charles XII. of 


Sweden, who took it in 1703, after an obſtinate 


reſiſtance. Between the years 1708 and 1710, 


great numbers of its inhabitants were ſwept away 
by the- plague. The wooden bridge over the 


Viſtula here is ſaid to be the longeſt in Europe, 
and one thirdſof it is almoſt annually carried off 


by the rapidity of the current, and the ſhoals of 


ice. The celebrated Mecænas of literature, Henry 


| Stoband, has been a great benefactor to the ſemi- 


nary here; as well as to the whole city by the fine li- 
brary, printing-houſe, and college, where the ſtu- 
dents are now maintained, which he erected in 594. 
The inhabitants of this town are moſtly Luther- 


ans, with a mixture of Papiſts, Calviniſts, and 


Jews. The leaning tower here is much noticed; 


for, though the outſide is built obliquely from the 


ground, and ſeems ready to fall, yet the floors and 
cielings within are perfectly horizontal, and the 
walls perpendicular to the horizon. Great quan- 


tities of ſoap and gingerbread are made here, and 


exported. It is remarkable that the aſparagus, 
which grows wild in the neighbourhood of Thorn, 


is not inferior to that which is cultivated in other 


countries, The inhabitants of this city are more 
commended for their civility and politeneſs, than 
thoſe of any other town in Pruſſia, 
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1 _ = palatinate alſo comprehends the ſmall 
1 towns of Graudenz, Schonſee, and Straſburg, 15 


1 The Palatinate of MARIEN BURG, compre- 
$1 hends Mar1ENBURG, a large town, ftanding on 
an eminence in a pleaſant fertile country, near 
by the river Nogat, which is a branch of the Viſtula. 
4 It is twenty-five miles ſouth-eaſt of Dantzic, and 
| ſeventy-two north of Thorn. It was formerly 
the chief city of the Teutonic knights, who 
k founded it, and called it Marienburg, from an image 
| of the Virgin found there when the fortifications 
were erected. In 1524 the Teutonic knights 
were totally driven out of Pruſſia, under Albert, 
marquis of Brandenburg, the thirty-fourth grand 
maſter of their order, and their power ultimately 
aboliſhed. | 3 
We are informed by Mr. Wraxall, in his 
travels through the northern part of Europe, 
that the caſtle of Marienburg was ſquare in its 
figure, ſurrounded by a trench of prodigious 
F magnitude. The king of Pruſſia (continues he) 
is has fo mutilated: and altered this part, by conver- 
1 : ting it into caſerns for his ſoldiery, fince he took 
q poſſeſſion of the town, that all its original beauty 
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. is loſt, and the antiquarian ſearches in vain for 
| the genuine traces of Teutonic magnificence, 
| amid modern bricks and mortar. The chapel he 


has ſpared : there are two, one beneath the other. 

In the ſubterranean chapel, ſeveral grand maſters 

| of the order have been interred, and I was 
P ſhewn the ſtones under which reqofe their re- 
| mains: round them are inſcriptions, but 
F the character though time is illegible. The 
. upper one is built in a very elegant ſtyle of 
is Gothic architecture. Over theſe chapels is a very 
I high tower, to the top of which I aſcended. The 
'Þ pxgipet from the ſummit richly repaid my m_ 
+ 
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ble: it extends eaſt to Elbing, and weſt to Dant- 
zic; and below lies the rich vale watered by the 
Viſtula and the Nogat, terminated to the north by 
the Baltic. The city of Marienbourg itſelf con- 

tains nothing very extraordinary. It ſhared the 
ſame fate as Elbing on the ſame day, the Pruſſian 
ſoldiers having marched in without reſiſtance. 
There are, at this time, ſixteen hundred of them 
here, which equals the number of inhabitants in 
the place. I went fourteen miles from this place, 
to ſee the junction of the two great rivers of Poliſh 
Pruſſia, the Viſtula, and the Nogat. It is one of 
the moſt pictureſque and beautiful landſcapes 
which nature preſents. The firſt of theſe ſtreams 
after having paſſed the cities of Thorn and Culm, 
divides into two great branches; the weſtern, 
which retains its original name, empties it- 
ſelf into the Baltic beyond Dantzic : the eaſtern 
is called the Nogat, on which Marienbourg is 
ſituated. I ſtood ſome minutes on the extreme 
verge, where the rivers unite, in filent contem- 
plation of this lovely proſpect. Wraxali's Tr. 335. 
The inhabitants, who are chiefly Roman 
catholics, are ſaid to make the beſt mead in 
Pruſſia, Here is a magnificent church dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary; but the town is meanly 
built. The wooden bridge over the Nogat, at 


this place, is five hundred and thirty-n nine feet in 
length. 


ELPBING, a large handſome city, ſituated on 
a river of the ſame name, has its ſource in the 
Drauſen-lake. 
This river ſays Mr. Wraxall, falls into the ſea 
about five miles off, but admits only ſmall veſſels : 
Pillau ſerving equally as the port to Koningsberg 
and Elbing. The Teutonic knights were lords 
of it for a conſiderable number of years; but in 


E 5 1450, 
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1450, the inhabitants ultimately ſhook off their 
yoke. From this æra we may date the ſplendor 
of its annals; they became rich, powerful, and 
commercial; they were reſpected throughout 
all the north, and even made war on the kings 
of Denmark and Sweden with ſucceſs. Guſta- 


vus Adolphus took it, but his premature death, 


and the peace of Weſtphalia which followed in 
1648, reſtored them again to their liberties. 
Chartes XII. entered it by aſſault in the beginning 
of the preſent century, as it adhered to Auguſtus, 


his enemy ; and the entrenchments of his camp 


are ſtill viſible at a ſmall diſtance from the walls. 


It remained free ſince that time under the pro- 


tection of Poland, to the diet of which kingdom 
it ſent two members, till the 13th of September 
1772, when his Pruſſian majeſty's general took 
poſſeſſlon of it in the name of his maſter, and 
drove out the Poliſh garriſon of two hundred 


men, who attempted to make ſome defence. 
Fhe black eagle has now ſupplanted the croſs, 


their ancient arms, and appears over every gate 
of the city. They already feel the rigour and 


rapacity of this new government, which theatens 


to ſwallow up all Poliſh Pruſſia, and te extin- 
guiſh freedom and commerce in one generat 
ruin.—The city itſelf contains about fifteen thou- 
fand inhabitants: the architecture of the houſes 
is the moſt groteſque and ſingular I have ſeen 
in Europe; they terminate in a point, and almoſt 


all the upper ftories are untenantable, being de- 
ſigned for granaries, and not for reſidence, It 
was formerly fortified in the Gothic taſte, and 


ferrounded by a trench; but even theſe fee- 


ble ramparts are in a great meaſure demoliſhed, 
fince it has become ſubject to its new maſter. 


Great treafures were dilcovered here a few years 
ago, They are contained in three large coffers, 
in 
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in a vaulted apartment of the town hall, where 
they had lain untouched a number of years. 
There is not any ſpecie, the whole being plate, or 
ornaments worn by the prieſts in the celebration 
of divine ſervice. The exquiſite delicacy of the 
workmanſhip conſtitates their chief value, the 


intrinſie worth not exceeding 25,000 ecus, or 


6000l ſterling. Vraxall's Tr. 326. 
The ſtreets of the city are narrow, but it con- 


tains ten churches, in which divine ſervice is 


performed. The inhabitants are a mixture of 
een Papiſts, and Calviniſts. 

Stum, and Chriſburg, in this palatinate are 
ſmall towns. | 


* 


E R M L A N D. 
THIS diviſion of Poliſh Pruſſia is ſurrounded 


by Ducal Pruſſia, and is alſo ſubject to its biſhop 


and chapter. A provincial diet is held here, 
conſiſting of the nobility, burghers, judges, and 
freemen ; but the diſtrict tends no deputies to 
the Pruſſian diets : though the biſhop always aſſiſts 
at them, and rakes care of its intereſts. The places 
in it worth mentioning are, 


FRAUENBURG, a ſmall town, fituated in a 


ſandy plain on the ſea ſhore, containing the 
. $ > 
bifhop's cathedral and a chapter. Copernicus was 
aà canon of this cathedral, but his remains were 
interred at Thorn, the place of his nativity, 


In this diviſion are alſo the towns of Braunſ- 
berg, Heilſburg, Keſſel, and St, Mary, 
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[14 | LITTLE POLAND, properly ſo called, com- 
{BY prehends the three palatinates of Cracow, Sanda. 

| mir, and Lublin. The following is the principal 
place 3 in 


11 The Palatinate of CRACOW, viz. Cra- 
| cow, the capital, of the palatinate and of the 
| Kingdom of Poland, though not the uſual re- 
ſidence of the king, is ſeated at the conflux of 
the Viſtula and Radawa, about the middle of the 
[1 palatinate ; thirty-ſix miles eaſt of the confines of 
Silefia, forty caſt of Germany one hundred and 
thirtv-five ſouth weſt of Warſaw and one hundred 
and eighty-five north eaſt of Vienna. It is the 
largeft and beft-built city in Poland, the houſes 
being of free: tone, four or five ſtories high, 
and covered with boards; cut into the form of 
\ tiles. The public buildings are magnificent; 
13 among which the cathedral of St. penn the 
1 church of St. Mary in the grand place, ſur- 
1 rounded with four rows of very fine buildings, 
5 with fifty other churches, and {ſeventeen religious 
houſes, in the caſtle, Gity, and ſuburbs, together 
with the noble monaſteries of the Jeſuits and Do- 
minicans, are the moſt conſiderable. The king 
8 is crowned in this city, and the regalia are kept 
1 in the cathedral, where alſo is the royal ſe- 
pulchre. The biſhop of Cracow is duke of Se- 
veria, and often 2 His revenues exceed 
thoſe of bis metropolitan, the archbiſhop of 
Gneſna, and amount to forty thouſand dollars per 
annum. 
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The cathedral is dedicated to St. Staniſlaus, 
formerly biſhop of this ſee, who was murdered 
by Boleſlaus II. at the altar, for being too offi- 
cious in his admonitions and reproofs, The kin 
and nobles walk in proceſſion to his ſhrine, which 
is of ſilver, the day before the coronation, in 
order to expiate the offence, and often make very 


valuable offerings. Maſſes are ſaid in the church, 


day and night, without intermiffion, On the 
other ſide of the river is the Caſimercz, which 
is a kind of ſuburb to Cracow, and con- 
tains the univerſity. There are two other 


ſuburbs of Cracow, called Kleparz and Stradomo, 


The caſtle, which contains the King's palace, 
ſeveral churches, and other buildings, is defended 
by walls, towers, and baſtions. The king's a- 
partments are adorned with paintings and ſtatues 
finely executed. Though this city is not in ſo 


flouriſhing a ftate as it "has been, and has loſt. 


much of its trade, it is full of gentry and the moſt 
wealthy of the clergy ; and is the ſeat of the ſu- 
preme court of judicature, the palatine, and 
caſtellan. In che neighbourhood are ſalt-works, 
which yield a vaſt revenue, and contain falt of 
four different ſorts: Upwards of ſeven hundred 
men are ſaid to be employed in thefe works. In 
1792, the Swedes defeated the Poles near this 


city ; after which they entered it, and compelled 
it to pay ſixty thouſand dollars: but, in 1705, the 


Poles retook it. 


The ſmaller places in this palatinate, are Za- 
tor, Severia, and Slaucow, 


The Palatinate of SANDOMIR contains Saw- 
Doi, the capital, ſituated on an eminence near 
the Viſtula, ſeventy-five miles ſouth of Warſaw. 
The delightful ſituation of this place rendered 
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it the favourite reſidence of Caſimir the Great, 
and other kings of Poland. Here the ſame king 
Caſſimir died of a ſurfeit, occaſioned by eating 
too much fruit, of which this diſtrict has the fi- 
neſt in Poland. The chief court of juſtice for the 


palatinate is held here, 


The ſmaller towns in this palatinate are Che - 
ciny, Radom, and Pilſno. 


Taz PALATINATE or LUBLIN, 


LUBLIN, a ſmall city, giving name to -the 
palatinate, ſurrounded with a wall and ditch, 
fifty-five miles ſouth of Warſaw, and one hundred 
and thirty north-eaſt of Cracow, Here are ſeve- 
ral churches and convents ; and great numbers of 
Jews live in the ſuburbs, where they have a ſpaci- 
ous ſynagogue. This is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 


| fragan to the archbiſhop of Gneſna, and contains 


the chief tribunal for Little Poland. Three an- 
nual fairs are held here, each of which continues 
a month : they are frequented by great numbers 
of German, Greek, Armenian, Arabian, Ruſlan, 
Turkiſh, and other merchants. „ 

Kazemierz, Urzedow, and Lukow, are ſmall 
places. 


PODLACHIA; ox, Tur PALATINATE or 
- BIELSK. 


AbUGUSTOW, a handſome town, ſituated on 


a lake, ſo named from its founder, king Sigiſmund 


 BIELYSTORK, a town, great part of which 
was deſtroyed by fire, in 1753, Count Braniki 
has 
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ſailles of Poland. 


was obliged to ſurrender himſelf priſoner, was 


has a ſeat and gardens in the neighbourhood, 
which, for their elegance, may be called the Ver- 


BIELEZ, a confiderable town, which, though 
built with wood, is a place of great trade, car- 
ried on chiefly by the Jews. It is ſeated on che 
river Biala, which falls into the Narew. 


Tyroczyn and Mialnic, are alſo * 
towns. 

LITTLE, ox RED RUSSIA. 

THIS country, which was formerly governed 
by its own dukes, contains the palatinates of 
Chelm, Belz, and Lemburg. The * are 
the 8 places in 


Tax PALATINATE or CHELM. 


CHELM, a city giving name to the palatinate, 


being alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the 


archbiſhop of Lemburg; but the reſidence or 
the biſhop is at Kraſnoſtaw. Here is alſo a Greek 
biſhop, who has a cathedral, and is ſubject to the 
metropolitan of Kiow. A caſtellan and ſtaroſta 


reſide in this city, in which a diet and a court of 
Juſtice are alſo held. 


KRASNOSTAW, a ſmall city on the Viepriz, 
being the refidence of the biſhop of Chelm, and a 


ſtaroſta; and in which a 5 of judicature is 


held. Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria, after 
he had been defeated by Zamoyſky, to whom be 


confined 
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confined in this town, in 1588; but was ſet at 
liberty the following year, on his renouncing all 


claim to the crown of Poland. 


_  ULODAW, a ſmall town on the river Bug. 


Taz PALATINATE or BELZ. 


HORODLA, a town on the river Bug, in 
which a provincial diet and court of judicature 
are held. It is alſo the reſidence of a ſtaroſta. 


Z AM OSK, a well-fortified town, built by 
Zamoſki, great chancellor of Poland, in a plea- 
ſant plain near the river Veſna. It is adorned 
with a ſtately cathedral, ſeveral other churches, 
and a charitable foundation called Mons Pietatis. 
Here is alſo a decayed univerſity, of which the 


biſhop of Chelm is perpetual chancellor. 


The ſmaller places are Belz and Rava. 


Taz PALATIN ATE or LEM BURG. 


LEMBURG, the capital, a large opulent city, 
folerably well fortified in the Poliſh manner, ha- 
ving two caſtles, one / within the other. It 1s 


ſituated at the feet of mountains on the river 
. Peltew, eighty miles north-eaſt of the borders of 


Hungary, and one hundred and fifty-four north- 


eaſt of Cracow. It is the ſee of a popiſh arch- 


biſhop, containing a magnificent cathedral, and 
ſeveral other churches. Among the many rich 
convents here, that of the Dominicans is ſaid not 


to have its equal in Poland. Here is alſo a col- 


lege of Jeſuits, with a ſeminary, an arſenal, a 


public granary, two Jewiſh ſchools, and a Car- 
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melite monaſtery which is fortified, ſerving as 
a citadel to the caſtle. A court of judicature 


is alſo held in this town, in which is an annual 


winter fair. The trade of this place is chiefly 
carried on by Jews and Armenians, who are allowed 
great privileges; but no proteſtants are tolerated 


PREMISLAW, a populous epiſcopal city 


on the river San, fifty-three miles weſt. of Lem- 


burg. It has a Jeſuits? college, a caſtellan, and 


the ſtaroſta. A provincial diet and court of juſ- 


tice are alſo held here. Befides the popiſn biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Lemburg, 
a Greek prelate alſo reſides in this town. Se- 
veral annual fairs are held here: 
The ſmaller towns are Jaroſlaw, Reſow, Sa- 


nock, Kroſya, Halicz, Brezan, and Suniatyn. 


PO DO LI As 
THIS fertile country is much expoſed to the 
inroads of the neighbouring Tartars, who live 
on plunder, and have often ravaged it in the moſt 


cruel manner. It comprehends two palatinates, 


Podolia and Braclaw, in which are the following 


places; viz. Caminiec- Podolſki, Paniowce, Brae- 
law, Winnica, and Kraſna, 


V DHRIN1 A 


THIS country is very fertile in grain; and 


roſemary, aſparagus, &c. grow wild in the woods- 


here, in ſuch perfection as to be hardly diſtin- 
go maine from thoſe cultivated in gardens. 
Volhinia was annexed to Poland ar a diet held at 
Lublin, in 1569. The Tartars, befides a great 
booty, carried off thirty thouſand of the inha- 

bitants 
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bitants of this country to be ſold as ſlaves, in 
the year 1618. This country contains two diſ- 
tricts, Kzeminiec and Luck, in which the moſt 


conſiderable places are Luck, Zazlaw, — 
Sokal, and Czartoryfk. 


1 1 r b 1 


THIS extenſive country is called by the 
Poles, Litewſki, and by the natives, Letwa: if 
was formerly independent, but in 1501 united 
to the kingdom and the republic of Poland. It 
is bounded. by Livonia, the Baltic, and part of 
Muſcovy, on the north; by another part of Muſ- 
covy on the eaſt ; by Poland and Ruſſia on the 
weſt; and Red Ruſlia, Volhinia, and Podolia, 
on the ſouth. It is about three hundred and fixty 
miles in length, and three hundred and forty in 
breadth, but very much indented both ways. Li- 
thuania was anciently over- run with wood, and 
It ſtill has a great many foreſts, which produce 


timber, tar, pitch, wax, and honey; and abound 


with wild boars, elks, buffaloes, uri, wild horſes, 


and wild aſſes. The lakes, which are very nume- 


rous, are well ſtored with fiſh, but the air, on ac- 
count of theſe foreſts and lakes, is frequently 
thick and foggy. Its principal rivers are the 
Dnieper, and the Dnieman. The land produces 
plenty of buck-wheat, and dther corn, the paſ- 


tures are luxuriant, and the flocks and herds nu- 


merous. Proviſions are therefore extremely cheap, 
though agriculture is much neglected. 
T he principal nobility have large eſtates, and 
live in great pomp and ſplendour, Popery is 
the eſtabliſhed religion in Lithuania; but Luther- 
ans, Calviniſts, Jews, Turks, Greeks, and Soci- 
glans, are very numerous, This country was 
1 5 governed 
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governed by its own dukes, till it was united to 
Poland, when the great duke Jagella married 


Hedwig, the dowager of Lewis, king of Poland 


and Hungary. It had dukes even after that time, 
but theſe were ſubordinate to the king: and at 
this day, though one diet ſerves for both coun- 
tries, each has its peculiar laws, cuſtoms, dialect, 
and privileges, 

Reſpecting the adminiſtration of juſtice, the 
tenth part of what is adjudged, in all real actions, 
goes to the judge's box, and is immediately paid 
in court: and in perſonal actions, he claims half 
the damages given. The language is a dialect 
of the Sclavonic: a barbarous kind of Latin 18 
alſo ſpoken here, as in Poland. 

Lithuania is divided into nine oalntiontes, 
Another diviſion is into Lithuania, properly ſo 
called, and Lithuanian Ruſſia. Some alſo iuclude 
under it Samogitia and Courland, which is a fief 
of Poland. 

Lithuania, properly ſo called, contains the 
palatinates of WILNO and TROCKIE, In 
which the moſt conſiderable places are 


WILNO, or Vitna, the capital of the palati- 
nate of the ſame name, and of the great duchy of 


Lithuania, one hundred and fifty-t wo miles eaſt 


of Koningſberg, and two hundred and thirty-five 


_ eaſt of Dantzic. It is ſeated an ſeveral little emi- 


nences, in a mountainous country, and is a large 
populous town, with two conſiderable ſuburbs, 


In the old 33 palace is the arſenal, and the 


hall where the court of juſtice is held; oppoſite 
to which ſtands the magnificent church belonging 
to the caſtle, which was built in 1386. The 
treaſury belonging to this church is extremely 
rich. It is alſo remarkable for the elegant mar- 
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ble chapel of Sr. Caſſimir, whoſe filver ſhrine is 


ſaid to weigh thirty quintals. This city contains 
upwards of forty churches, all of which belong ta 
the Roman catholics, except one for Lutherans, 
another for Calviniſts, a Jewiſh ſynagogue, * 
Tartarian church, and a Greek church. Wilno 
has ſuffered many devaſtations: in 1748, a dread- 
ful conflagration happened in it. In 1749, ana- 


ther fire happened by lightning, which conſumed 
fix churches, the council-houſe, eight palaces, 


and two hundred and ſeventy-ſeven other ſtone 
buildings. The chapel of St. Caſſimir was alſo 
burnt, and the loſs ſuſtained by the deſtruction 
of this edifice alone, amounted to ſome millions. 
The churches have been fince rebuilt, at a very 
great expence, and ſome of them in a more ele- 


| gant manner than before; but the city has not 


yet recovered its former grandeur. It is the ſee 
of a biſhop, and has a Jeſuit's college, in which 


the ſciences are taught by ſeveral profeſſors. 


The magiſtrates are ennobled by their office, and 


their children have the privilege of purchaſing 
eſtates. | 


TKOCKIE, the capital of the palatinate of the 


| ſame name, a large town fituated among lakes, 


and built with wood. It has two caſtles, and, 
in the pariſh-church, a celebrated image of the 


Virgin-Mary. The dukes of Lithuania formerly 
reſided in this town. 


KOWNO, or CauEN, a 8 town at the 


cConflux of the Wilia and Niemen, having a 


good trade, It is famous for its mead, and an 
excellent liquor called lippits. Here is a college 


of Jeſuits, to which belongs an excellent church. 


The Roman catholics have alfo ten churches in 
this town, and the Lutherans one. 
| GRODNO, 
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GRODNG, a large handſome city, ſituated on 


the Niemen, fixty-three miles ſouth-weſt of 


Trockie, and one hundred and ſixty, north-eaſt 
of Warſaw, Here is a handſome palace, built 
by the late king of Poland, with an old caſtle, 


a Jewiſh ſynagogue, a Jeſuits? college, nine po- 


pith and two Greek churches, a Carmelite nun- 
nery, a palace belonging to prince Radzevil, and 
another to the Sapichan family, Every third 
year a diet is held at this place. A provincial 
diet, and a court of judicature 1s alſo held here. 
The'ſmaller towns in the palatinate are Braſlaw, 


Lida, Oſzmiana, Wilkomerz, Calvarie, Birze, 


and Merecz. 


SUPRASL, a very opulent eonvent of monks, 
of the order of St. Baſil, much frequented by pil- 


grims, on account of ſome pretended miracles 
performed in it, 


* 


LITEHUANIAN RUSSIA, 


TES territory contains the provinces of 


Poleſia, Black Ruſſia, and White Ruſſia. In 
which the moſt conſiderable places are, Bezeſk, 


a large wooden city on the river Bog; Nowogro- 


deck, a pretty large town; and Mohilow, a 
large handſome town on the Dnieper. The 
ſmaller places are Pinſk, Bialla, Nieſwitez, Slo- 


nim, Sluck, Roſana, Minſk, Mſciſlaw, Witepſk, 
Szklow, Orza, and Polock, | 


Tux DUCHY or SAMOGITIA. 


THIS territory anciently belonged to Lithu- 


ania ; It is mountainous and woody, but has 


many 
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many fertile ſpots, as well as lakes and rivers, 
The country yields ſome good corn and paſtures, 
and the woodſwarm with bees, which produce great 
quantities of honey. It gives title to a biſhop, 
and has an upper ſtaroſta, or palatine, and a caſ- 
tellan. It contains a great many ſmall towns, 
but none of them are of any note, except Wor- 
nic, or Miedniki, where the biſhop pt Samogitia 
reſides; and Roſienie, a town on the river Du- 


bifta, where the provincial diet and cqurt of judi- 


cature are held. The peaſants in this country 
are rude, booriſh, and little better than ſavages, 
Some of them TE to be ſo very old, that it is 
no uncommon thing to ſee perſons from 3 


| hundred to a hundred and twenty years of age, 


Their miſerable cottages ſeldom confiſt of more 
than one room, which ſerves for themſelyes and 
Cattle, 


COURL AN D. 


THIS duchy is bounded on the north by the 
gulph of Riga und Livonia; on the eaſt by Li- 
thuania, properly ſo called ; on the weſt by the 
Baltic; and on the ſouth by Samogitia, Its 
length 1s about two hundred miles, and its 
breadth from eighty to forty. A conſiderable 
pl of the country conſiſts of woods and ſwamps : 


ence Courland roads are remarkably bad. In 
ſpring and autumn the meadows and low grounds 


are under water, by which means they are greatly 
improved. This country contains good arable 


hots and fine paſtures, and produces great quan- 


tities of excellent flax, The air is clear and 
healthy; and though the winters are ſevere and 
tedious, and the ſummers not very long, yet the 
exccllency of the foil, the cold ſummer nights and 

refreſhing 
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refreſhing dews, with the ſucceeding hot days, ri- 


pen both their ſummer and winter corn. : 
Courland anciently belonged to the Teutonic 


knights; but, in the year 1461, the grand maſter 
of that order became the firſt duke: he was a 
nobleman of the name of Ketler, and in his fa- 


mily it continued till they became extinct in the 
perſon of Ferdinand. This was the ſame who foughr 
ſo gallantly againſt Charles XII. at the battle of 
the Duna : he refided at Dantzic in a kind of 


exile from his country, and deprived of his na- 


tural inheritance. His predeceſſor, the young 
duke Frederic, had been married to Anna 
daughter of Ivan, elder brother of Peter the Great 


and which princeſs afterwards aſcended the Ruſ.- 
| fan throne. He only lived fix weeks after his 
nuptials, being carried off in the bloom of life, 
by a violent fever. His widow retained poſſeſſion 
of the government to the excluſion of Ferdinand, 


till the death of Peter the ſecond, when ſhe was 
called to the empire by a faction. Though this 


event obliged her to leave Mittau, and return to. 


Peterſburgh, yet her power continued; and, on 
the death of the duke, without iſſue, ſhe placed her 
favourite count Biron in the duchy, though count 
Saxe had been previouſly elected by the nobility, 
and endeavoured to make ſome reſiſtance, This 
Biron was many years her miniſter, and poſſeſſed: 
the moſt unbounded power over both his miſtreſs 
and her ſubjects. He was not of noble extraction, 
his father having been in a mean ſtation under the 


| Ketlers ; but his genius and the favour of the em- 
preſs, raiſed him to the higheſt dignities. She 


left him regent at her death, under the infant 
emperor Ivan; an office which he held only fif- 
teen days, aud from the poſſeſſion of which he was 
ſent into baniſhment, firſt into Siberia, and after- 


wards 
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wards to Jereſlaf, near three hundred miles beyond 
Moſcow. There he remained till the late empreſs 
Elizabeth's death, when Peter the Third, once 
more recalled him, and reinſtated him in his ho- 
nours and dominions. Duripg his diſgrace, Cours 


land was governed for ſeveral years, by the four 


great officers of ſtate, who preſide over the different 
departments, till prince Charles of Saxony got 
footing in the duchy by the influence of his father 
the king of Poland, and held it three years, when 
the change of the ſovereign in Ruſlia obliged him 


again to evacuate it. The late duke at his death, 


tranſmitted the inheritance to his ſon, the reign- 


ing prince. The duke is only the firſt nobleman 


of the ſtate, his power not extending many degrees 
over the other nobility: they pay him no taxes or 
duties, and are abſolute lords on their own eſtates 
having power of life and death over their vaſſals. 


Courland is a fief of Poland, and as ſuch his pre- 
ſent highneſs did homage, in his father's name 


and his own to the reigning king, on his acceſſion 


at Warſaw. This duchy 1s exceedingly fertile, 
particularly in grain, from the duties on which, 


and his own patrimonial eſtates, the revenue chiefly 
ariſes. This ſeldom falls ſhort of 400,000 dollars *, 
and amounts ſometimes to almoſt double the ſum, 
as the price of grain determines it in a great 


meaſure. Wraxall's Tr. 289. 


This duchy, ſays, the author laſt cited, is an 
exact reſemblance of Poland in miniature; the 
ſame ariſtocracy, the ſame turbulence, the ſame 
political evils exiſt in both. If the dukes ſhould 


leave male iſſue, it is probable that Ruſſia will 


preſerve the inheritance in the Biron family, as 


* A coin about 38. 6d, Engliſh. 
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they are the creatures of its own prodaRion, and 


entirely dependent on it; but, on a contrary 


event, the fate of Courland is very precarious. 
Poland is already diſmembered and divided: 


Pruſſia inveſts it on one fide, and between that 
kingdom and the empire of Muſcovy, this little 


province may have the fate of its feudal parent, 
from the ambition and avidity of one or the 
other monarch. The rights of humanity, of 
juſtice, and of liberty, have been ſo trampled on, 
and deſpiſed, in the partition of Poland, that no 
the preſent age. WraxalPs Tr. 295. 
Courland is well ſupplied with fiſh, black 


future action of a ſimilar nature can ſurpriſe in 


Cattle, horſes, iron ore, minerals; quarries of ſtone, 
timber, chalk, and mineral ſprings. Amber 


is allo found here on the coaſt of the Baltic. 


What the inhabitants can ſpare of theſe and other 


commodities, are carried to Riga, Liban, Win- 


daw, and Memel, to be tranſported to other 
countries, One of their methods of huſbandry, 
which is found advantageous, is to let the water 


remain upon a piece of low ground for two or 
three years, and then drain it. Afterwards it re- 
quires but an eaſy ploughing, and it bears ex- 


cellent crops for three ſucceſſive years. I hen it 


is laid again under water as before. 


Luutheraniſm was introduced here in 1615: The 


Lutherans and Papiſts are now the two principal 
ſets ; among which, however, a mixture is found 
of Calviniſts, Greeks, and Jews, who are all to- 
lerated, though excluded from all public em- 
ployments. Arians, Socinians, Arminians, or 
Anabapriſts, are not permitted to ſettle in the 
duchy. 


The ordinary judges here are the four cap- 


tains, ſuperintendants, or bailiffs, two for Cour- 


land, aud two for Semigallia. An appeal lies 
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42 POLAND. 
from theſe to the high council, in which the duke 
ſits in perſon ; and from thence, if the ſum ex- 


ceeds fix thouſand florins, to the king of Poland. 


Ditputes between the duke and the nobility are 


decided only by the king in perſon. Moſt of 


the towns are under the judicature of their 


own magiſtrates. Every two years a diet is 


held at Mittaw, to which every pariſh ſends re- 


preſentatives. The duchy conſiſts of three parts 


or diviſions, viz. Courland, properly ſo called, 


Semigallia, and the diſtrict of Pilten. In which 


the moſt conſiderable places are 


LIBAU, a town on the Baltic, conſiſting 
principally of timber houſes, thirty miles ſouth- 


weſt of Goldingen, and forty-two north of Me- 


mel. It has a good road and harbour. The 


duke's ſhips are uſually built in this town, and 
here a court of admiralty is held. As the harbour 
has not a ſufficient depth of water tor ſhips of 


burden, they are unloaded in the road ; but, ſince 
duke John Erneſt, in 2737, cauſed it to be 
cleared, and the future accumulation of mud and 


ſand to be prevented by a water-work, it is 


rendered very commodious for light veſſels, Up- 


wards of one hundred and fifty ſhips uſually arrive 
in this port in the courle of a year, to Toad with 
hemp, linſeed, and naval ſtores. | 


5 MITTAW, the capital of the duchy of Cour- 


land, the ſeat of its diets, and the reſidence of 
the duke. It is ſeated on the Aa, thirty-two 


miles ſouth of Riga, and ſeventy-five ſouth-caſt 


of Goldingen. It was ſeveral times taken by the 


Swedes, particularly by Guſtaphus Adolphus, in 


1621, and again in 1701; and afterwards by the 


Muſcovites, in 1703: but as often recovered. 
Here a magnificent palace was begun by the late 


duke John Erneſt; but, upon his a: 
os the 
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g the building was diſcontinued; it was, however, 

2 continued on his retyrn. Under it, in a vault, 

5 are depoſited the remains of many of the dukes, 

e in coffins of fine copper, curiouſly decorated. 
f Among theſe princes, lie the remains of a peaſant, 
ir alſo in a copper coffin, as a recompence for his 
is heroic fidelity, in voluntarily ſuffering himſelf to 
. be ſhot, inſtead of duke Ferdinand, by ſome noble- 
ts men, who had conſpired againſt the life of that 
a, prince. | 
ch The plan of the palace of Mittaw, ſays Mr. 


Wraxall, is too magnificent and princely for ſo 
little a ſovereign; though, as he maintains nei- 
ther a military or naval armament, he is a rich 
man with economy. Its fituation is very agree- 
able, on a ſmall eminence juſt within the town, 
and waſhed by the river Az, which is pretty 
broad, and winds moſt delightfully through the 
meadows which ſurround it. This country is 
moſtly flat, finely wooded, and reſembles exceed- 
ingly ſome parts of England. —The river is 
navigable to Riga for ſmall boats ; and, as there 
are always a number of theſe veſſels going and 
returning, the view of the fails apparently mo- 
ving over the fields is vaſtly pictureſque. I have 
not ſeen a more elegant landſcape, than preſents 
itſelf from the different balconies of the palace. 
The town of Mittaw is not very ancient: a 
private gentleman of Courland founded it in 
1426: the inhabitants are about three or four 
thouſand. Moſt of the houſes are of wood, and 
very mean in their appearance, It is horridly 
payed, Mrarall's Tr. 293, 
In the town are many gardens, and open places, 
with a popiſh church, and two Lutheran churches, 
and a beautiful Calviniſt church, 
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DOMESN ESS, a promontory projecting into 
the Gulph of Livonia, on Which are two beacons, 
wherein large fires are kept burning from the 


1ſt of Auguſt to the 1ſt of January. The no- 


bleman, on whoſe eſtate theſe beacons ſtand, re- 
ceives the annual ſum of two thouſand five hun- 


_ dred rix-dollars from the city of Riga, for. keep- 


ing up theſe fires, and ſupplying them with fuel. 
The ſmaller towns are Goldingen, Windaw, 


Scaburg, Haſenpoth, Amboten, and Angermund. 


THE 


 BounDARits, ExTENT. 


bable derivation of it ſeems to be from the Boruffi, 

its ancient inhabitants, eſpecially as there is a 
great affinity between their language and that of 
Ruſſia, of which it is a diale&. By the kingdom 
of Pruſſia is not meant that which is generally 
called Royal Pruſſia, and is ſubje& to Poland; 
but that which by ſome writers is called Ducal 
Pruſſia, and belongs to the houſe of Brandenburg. 
It is bounded to the north by part of Samogitia; 


to the eaſt by part of Lithuania; to the weſt by 


Poliſh Pruſſia; and the Baltic; and to the ſouth 


by Poland Proper, and Maſovia. Its greateſt 


length is about one hundred and fixty miles, and 
its greateſt breadth one hundred, | 


Air, Soir, PRopucz, Rivers, LAKES. 


FOR the ſpace of four months in the ſummer, 


the air is temperate, warm, and pleaſant; and the 


weather is generally favourable for bringing the 
fruits 


UTHORS diſagree about the origin of 
the name of this country, but the moſt pro- 
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fruits of the earth to maturity; but the winters 
are long and ſevere, and the autumns often wet 
and ſtormy. The air, however, is purified by fre- 

vent high winds. The foil is fruitful in corn, 
. hemp, fruit, hops, and paſture. Pruſſia alſo 


abounds with cattle, a good breed of horſes, ſheep, 


deer, and game. Wild beaſts, ſuch as bears, 
wolves, lynxes, wild-boars, and foxes, are not un- 
common in this kingdom. The lakes and rivers 
furniſh a ſupply of fiſh, and, on the coaſts of the 


Baltic, are found great quantities of amber, in 
which are often incloſed leaves, minerals, flies, 


ſpiders, gnats, ants, fiſhes, frogs, worms, drops of 
water, pieces of wood, and grains of ſand ; whence 
it is evident that it was once in a fluid ſtate. It 
is generally found on large trees, buried under 


ground in a vitriolic earth. A gread deal of it, 
waſhed off the trees by the waves in ſtormy wea- 


ther, is found upon the ſea-ſhore. The profit a- 
riſing from the amber is one of the Pruſſian re- 
galia, and amounts annually to about twenty-ſix 
thouſand dollars. In this country is alſo found a 
ſort of manna, and a kind of worm, or inſect, of 
whoſe eggs is made the beautiful red colour called 
St. John's blood. Wood and pit-coal for fuel 
are plenty in this territory; which alſo affards a 


ſupply of wax, honey, pitch, &c. Pruffia is for 
the moſt part champaign and level, with ſeveral 


od ports on the Baltic, and carries on a con- 
derable trade, Great quantities of glaſs are 


made in this country of the aſhes of wood, and the 


largeſt ſort of pebbles. bs 

The principal rivers are the Viſtula, the Pregel, 
the Memel, or Mammel, the Paſſarge, and the 
Alle, which, with the lakes, bays, and canals, af- 
fard great conveniencies fot tranſporting merchan- 
diſe: but, at certain times of the year, and du- 

5 ring 
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W 
ring high winds, great damage is ſometimes oc- 


caſioned by their inundations. 755 


His roxv, REL1G10N, 


THIS territory was firſt ſubje& to certain ſo- 
vereign dukes, till the knights of the Teutonic 
order conquered it in the thirteenth century, in 


which they committed the moſt inhuman barba- 


rities; for, inſtead of converting the natiyes, as 
they pretended, they extirpated them, and ſettled 
German colonies in their ſtead. In 1454, half 
the Pruſſians revolted from the knights, and put 
themſelves under the protection of Poland. This 


| occaſioned an almoſt continual war between that 


country and the Teutonic order, till 1525, when, 


by a treaty concluded ar Cracow, it was agreed 


that Albert, margrave of Brandenburg, the thirty- 
fourth and laſt maſter of the order, ſhould have 


the eaſtern part, under the title of a duchy, and 


that it ſhould deſcend to his and his brother's male 
heirs, as a fief of Poland. The ſame Albert em- 
braced Lutheraniſm, perſuaded moſt of the knights 
to marry, and introduced the reformed religion. 
In 1657, the elector Frederic-William had the ſo- 
vereignty of this confirmed to him and his heirs, 
on condition of his returning to the Poles, in caſe 


of the failure of heirs male. In 1701, it was 
raiſed to a kingdom by the elector Frederick, who 
was ſoon after acknowledged as king of Pruſſia by 


all the other Chriſtian powers. 


Though his Pruſſian majeſty obtained his legal 


title from this ſmall territory, it may be confidered 
as little more than a title; for, compared to his 
eleQorial dominions of Brandenburg, it is of ſmall 


im- 
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importance. It is therefore as elector of Bran. 
denburg that the Pruſſian monarch has fo reſpect- 
able a weight in the ſcale of Europe. Hence he 
has fixed his reſidence in that electorate, and eſ- 
tabliſhed his fear of government at che court of 
3 

The king of Proſſia, and his whole court, are 
Calviniſts, but great part of the inhabitants are 
Lutherans and Calviniſts ; and the reſt are Papiſts, 
Anabaptiſts, and Socinians. King Frederick II. 


choſe to be called 'a Reformed Chriſtian, rather 
than a Calviniſt or Lutheran, though he profeſ- 


ſed the higheſt veneration both for Calvin and 
Luther. 


erden e TRADE, INHABITANTS, ORDERs OF 
KnNIGHTHOOD, 


THE manufadtures of this country are conti- 
nually improving and increaſing; particularly the 
glaſs and iron works, paper, powder, copper and 


| braſs. mills; cloth, cambler, linen, woven ſilk, 


ſtockings, &c. The exports from Pruſſia conſiſt 
principally of naval ſtores, corn, glaſs, and iron- 
works, amber, linſeed, hemp-ſeed, fiſh, mead, 


tallow, caviar, furs, oatmeal; &c. of whith a con- 
ſiderable part is brought from the great duchy of 


Lithuania. In the courſe of a year, about five 
hundred veſſels are loaded from Pruſſia with theſe 


. commodities, and chiefly from Konigſberg. 


"The inhabitants are compoſed of Pruſhans who 
are deſcended from Germans, Lithuanians, and 


Poles, with a mixture of French, Engliſh, and 
Hollanders, amounting in the whole to about fix 


hundred thouſand. Great numbers of foreigners, 
particularly Saltzburgers, have ſettled in this 
country, ſince the beginning of the preſent cen- 
urs The inanners, and cuſtoms of the inhabi- 

tants 
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tants differ but little from thoſe of many of the 
inhabitants of Germany. 

Of the four orders of knighthood, that of the 
Order of Concord was inſtituted by Chriſtian 
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Erneſt, margrave of Brandenburg, in 1660, Fre- 0! 
deric III. elector of Brandenburg, and afterwards {a 
king of Pruſſia, inſtituted in 1685, the Order of 1 
Generoſity. The ſame prince inſtituted the Or- 
der of the Black Eagle, on the day of his ro- 
nation. The Order of Merit was inſtituted by 9 
Frederic II. in 1740. = 
GoveRNMENT, Revenues, Military ESTABLISH- If 
MENT. | * 

4 

THE. government of this kingdom, under the 1 
ſovereign, is veſted in a council, which ſuper— I 
intends the affairs of the whole kingdom, poli— 1 
tical, civil, eccleſiaſtical, and feudal. Subordinate 1 
to his high college are a war and demeſne cham- _ I: 
ber, and ſeveral tribunals of juſtice. His Pruſſian {il 


majeſty, by means of the happy fituation of this if 
kingdom, and its inland navigation, derives an 4 


amazing revenue from it, though about half a 1 
century ago it was the ſeat of boors and barba- 1 
riſm. His revenues now, fince the acceſſion of 9 
Poliſh or Royal Pruſſia, muſt be greatly in- q 
creaſed. q 
With reſpect to the military eſtabliſhment, [f 
the king keeps a large body of well-diſciplined it 
troops here, as in all his other dominions, Every if 
regiment has a particular diſtrict aſſigned it, 1 
the young men of which being regiſtered in if 


* 


caſe of neceſſity, may be ordered to march and 

join the regiment. 

Pruſſia F ſomerimes divided into three parts, 

called Samland, 8 Oberland, each 
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of which are again divided into juriſdictions or 
governments. Others divide it into the German 
and Lithuanian departments: the former of 
which contains two hundred and eighty pariſhes, 
and the latter one hundred and five. 

The principal places in theſe diviſions. are, 
KONINGSBERG, or Mons Regius, the capital 


of the kingdom of Pruffia, ſeated on the river 


Pregel, over which it has ſeven bridges. It is 
fifty-five miles north-eaſt of Elbing, eighty- four 
from Dantzic, and one hundred and fifty-three 
north of Warſaw, It is a large city, ſurrounded 
with a rampart eight miles in circumference, 
having thirty-two ravelins, and eight gates. The 
number of houſes is about three thouſand eight 
hundred, that of the inhabitants ſixty thouſand “. 
Koninſberg was founded and named in honour of 
Ottocarius, or Premiſlaus I. king of Bobemia, 
in 1255, when that king came to the aſſiſtance of the 
Teutonic knights againſt the Pagan Samlanders. 
It properly contains three towns, formed by ſo 
many branches of the river, with their reſpective 
ſuburbs. The name of theſe three parts are the 
Alſtadt, or Old Town; the Lobenicht, and 
Kneiphoff. 15 

Mr. Wraxall ſays, This is a vaſt city: I do 
not believe 1t is leſs' than Copenhagen; and it 
contains fifty thouſand inhabitants, excluſive of 
eight thouſand, ſoldiers. It is a great collection 
of houſes and ſtreets, without elegance, beauty 
or order: the buildings are in a vile taſte, and 


moſtly old. Here is an academy, founded by one 


of the firſt dukes of Pruſſia: Koningſberg has a 
conſiderable trade in hemp and flax, bur it is 


ſeven German miles, or thirty-five Engliſh, to 


Pillaw, the ſea-port at the embouchure of rhe 


 Wraxall ſays 58, oco, including ſoldiers, 
river 


river Pregel, ſo that only ſmall veſſels can come 
up to the town. The river is narrow here, but 
there are ſome very pleaſant gardens on its banks, 
Wraxzall's Tr. 318. Sas 
This city was formerly a Hanſe-town, and its 
taade is ſtill very conſiderable. The town-houſe, 


and the exchange are ſtately buildings. Here is 


a magnificent palace, the greater part of which 
was built by the margrave Albert: it is very large, 


and is the ſeat of moſt of the public offices, courts, 


and colleges. Its gardens and parks add greatly 
to its magnificence. The citadel, called Frede- 
ricſburg, built in 1657, 1s a regular ſquare, ſur- 
rounded with broad ditches, and the river Pregel. 
Beſides ſeveral hoſpitals, and alms houſes here is 
a charitable fund, from which upwards of eighr 
hundred perſons receive weekly penſions. Moſt 


of the inhabitants of Konigſberg are Germans, 


who are of the Lutheran profeſſion. A colony 
of French Calviniſts, confiſting of about fifty 
families, is al ſo ſettled here. Commerce has in- 


troduced the Poliſh and Lithuanian languages into 


this city. 


PILLAW, the bulwark and key of Pruſſia 
towards the ſea, a ſtrong city, with a fine harbour, 
at the mouth of the bay or lake called Freſche- 
haff, thirty miles weſt of Konigſberg. The town 


and harbour are defended by a ſtrong fort, well 


planted with cannon. It is a place of good trade, 
in which the larger veſſels, conſigned to Koningſ- 
berg, deliver and take in their cargoes ; the Freſ- 


che-haff not having a ſufficient depth of water to 


carry them up to Koningſberg. 
Pillaw ſerves equally as the port to Koninſberg 

and Elbing. W|raxalts Tr. 326. 8 
The peninſula on which the town ſtands, is ſ. 

pleaſant and fertile, that it is called the Paradiſe 
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of Pruſſia. In the village of Wogram, not far 


from hence, lies the Storbude, where the ftur- 


geons are boiled and packed up, and caviar made 


of their roes; of which the greater part is ex- 
ported to England. This place was taken by 
the Swedes in 1625, and reſtored to the lefige 
of Brandenburg: by the treaty of Oliva in 1660, 


BARTENSTEIN, a handſome well-built town 
in the diviſion of Natangen, ſeated on the river 


Alle. It contains an old caſtle, and has the pre- 


cedeney of all the towns in Pruſſia, 


RASTENBURG, a handſome town, with a 
caſtle, on the river Guber. It is incloſed with 


a wall, and, in 166g, was alſo ſurrounded with 
a ramparc. It contains ſeveral handſome churches, 


hoſpitals, and alms-houſes. 


MARIENWERDER, a handſome town, with 


a caſtle on the frontiers of Pomerania, and not 
far from the Viſtula. The cathedral, which was 
erected in the thirteenth century, is the largeſt 


church in the kingdom of Pruſſia; and, by its 


ſtrong breaſt works, ſeems to have formerly ſer- 


ved for a fortreſs. In 1709, the czar Peter the 


Great, and Frederic I. king of Pruſſia, had an 
interview at this place. This town has often 


received great injury by inundations, war, and 
fire. 


. HOLLAND, a handſome fortified town, on 
an eminence near the river Weeſke, with a ſtrong 
fortreſs. It is ſtrong from its ſituation, and is 
ſurrounded with a wall and towers. The ſtreets 

are long and broad, and the houſes well built. 
Here are two churches, 2 magazine for 2 and 

Ome 
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viciſfitudes in the frequent wars between the Poles 
and the Swedes 


MEMEL, a fortified town with a harbour, at 
the north extremity of Pruſſia on a lake called 
the Curiſche-Haff, eighty miles north-eaſt of 


EKoningſberg, and two hundred and twenty-three 


north of Warſaw. It is a place of good trade, 
whence confiderable quantities of hemp, flax, 
thread, and linſeed are exported. Memel is for- 
tified with three whole, and two half baſtions, 
with other works all in the modern manner. Here 
are three churches. This was formerly one of 


the hanſe-towns, and now contains a royal maga- 


Zine, and a ſalt factory. 


_ TILSET, a large opulent city on the river 


Memel. Tilſet properly ſo called, conſiſts of two 


long ſtreets of a proportionate breadth, which are 
called German ftreet, and the High- ſtreet; con- 


tiguous to which is the ſuburb, called the Li- 


berty, It contains about ſeven thouſand inhabit- 


ants, Here are four churches, a royal provin- 
_ cial ſchool, a foundation for widows, an hoſpital, 
and many other charitable inſtitutions. 


Here are alſo the towns of Augerberg, and 


Oſterode, both conſiderable places; and the ſmal- 


ler towas of Barten, Mohrungen, Inſterberg, 


Gumbinnen, Margrobawa, and Johanneſburg. 
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ſome ſalt-works. Holland has experienced many 
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RUSSIA; os, MUSCOVY. 


* 


NAM, SITUATION, EXTENT, 


ARIOUS have been the conjectures con- 
© cerning the names, and the firſt inhabitants 

of this country. It is ſaid to have had the name 
of Ruffa from the Roſſi, its ancient inhabitants; 
a word which, in the Sclavonic, ſignifies a col- 
lected nation, intimating the various people, or 
rather tribes, which were formerly its inhabitants, 
Others give the word Roſjeia an oppoſite fignifica- 
tion, as diſperſed, or ſcattered, on account of 
their having been originally wanderers, without 


any ſettled abode or government. The name of 


Muſcouy, or Moſcos y, is alſo variouſly derived: by 
Ns Hom Meſhe.b, the fixth ſon of Japhet ; ſome 
from the Moſchi, or Meſci, mentioned by Strabo, 
the ancient inhabitants of this country, ſaid to 
have come hither from Colchis; others from the 
river Moſca, which conferred its name to the city 
of Moſcow ; and, when that city became the me- 


tropolis of the country, the whole was thence de- 


nominated Moſcovia, or Moſcovy. 

Muſcovy is a very extenſive country, lying be- 
tween the forty-leventh and ſeventy-ſecond de- 
grees of north latitude, and between the ſeventy- 
third and fixty-fifth degrees of eaſt longitude 
from London. It is ſuppoſed to extend fifteen 

hundred 


On Eo OT 


hundred leagues from weſt to eaſt, and fix hun- 


dred from north to ſouth ; but its eaſtern limits 
cannot be eaſily aſcertained, that part being an 
abſolute deſert, abandoned on account of the in- 
curſions of the Tartars ; and the extreme cold has 
rendered the northern parts almoſt inacceſſible. 

Muſcovy 1s alſo known by the name of White 
Ruſiia, from its being covered with ſhow the 


oreateſt part of the year; and of Great Ruiha, 


from its vaſt extent. It ſtretches from the Frozen 
ſea, or Northern ocean, as far eaſt as Great Tar- 
tary, and the fea of Japan; on the ſouth it is 
bounded by the Calmuck and Cuban Tartary, 


Perſia, Georgia, the Caſpian and Euxine ſeas 


and on the weſt by Poland and Sweden. Ruflin 


is divided into four parts: Muſcovy Proper, or 


Weſtern Muſcovy, Eaſtern Muſcovy, Muſcovite 
Tartary, and Muſcovite Lapland. Theſe are ſub- 
divided into provinces, amounting to a very con- 
fiderable number ; including ſome kingdoms and 
duchies, which have been conquered and ſubdued 
by the czars of Ruſſia. 


Crimare, 801, PrRopuce. 


IN a country extending from the Temperate 


ſo far into the Frigid Zone, the climate muſt 


vary conliderably in different places. In the 
ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, the longeſt 
day does not exceed fifteen hours and an half; 
but in the moſt northern, the ſun is ſeen in ſum» 
mer two months above the horizon, The coun- 
try in general, though lying under different cli- 
mares, is exceſſively cold in the winter. Towards 
the north the ground is covered near three quar- 
ters of the year with ſnow and ice; and, by the 
ſeverity of the cold, many become maimed and 
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periſh. This weather uſually ſets in about the 
latter end of Auguſt, and continues till the month 
of May ; in which interval the rivers are frozen to 
the depth of four or five feet. Birds are frozen in 
their flights, and travellers in their ledges. In 
ſome provinces, the heat of the ſummer is as 
ſcorching, as the winter cold 1s rigorous. Dr, 
King, who refided eleven years in Ruſſia, ob- 
ſerves, that the cold in St. Peterſburg, by Fah- 
renheit's ſcale, is, during the months of Decem- 
ber, January, and February, uſually from eight to 


fifteen degrees below ©; that is, from forty to 


fifty-two degrees below the freezing point. The 
ſame writer remarks, that it 1s difficult for an in- 
habitant of our temperate climate to have any 
idea of a cold fo great: but, to convey ſome idea 
of it, he ſays, when a perſon walks out in that 
ſevere weather, the cold makes the eyes water, 
and that water freezing, hangs in little icicles on 
the eye-laſhes; and, as the common peaſants uſu- 
ally wear their beards, they are ſeen hanging at the 
chin like a ſolid lump of ice. All the parts of the 
face, which are expoſed, are very liable to be 


frozen. Drivers of carriages, in ſevere winters, 


are ſometimes found frozen to death, on their 
ſeat. But, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the 
cold in Ruſſia, the inhabitants have ſuch various 
means to guard againſt it, that they ſuffer much 


leſs from it than might be expected. The houſes 


of thoſe who are in tolerable circumſtances are ſo 


well protected, both without doors and within, 
that they are ſeldom heard to complain of cold, 
The method of warming the houſes in Ruſſia is 


by an oven, conſtructed with ſeveral flues; and 


the country abounds with wood, which is the 
common fuel. The windows in the huts of the 


poor are very ſmall, that as little cold may be ad- 
mitred as poſſible: in the houſes of perſons of 
diſ- 
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lüſtindtion, the windows are caulked up againſt 
winter, and uſually have double glaſs frames. 
They can, indeed, regulate the warmth in theit 
apartments by a thermometer, with. great exact- 
neſs, opening or ſhutting the flues to increaſe or 


diminiſh the heat. When the Ruſſians go out; 


they have ſuch warm cloathing, that they almoſt 
bid defiance to froſt and ſnow: It'is obſervable 


that the wind is ſeldom violent in the winter: 
but, when there is much wind, the cold is aſto- 


niſhingly piercing. 


In the provinces which lie in the idle of the 
empire, the aix. is mild and temperate, and the 


ſoil produces all kinds of trees, fruits, & c.. They 
are alſo well ftocked with horned cattle; the 
woods abound in game ; and the rivers are naviga- 
ble, and furniſhed with abundance of excellent fiſh. 


The foil of Muſcovy varies more than the cli- 


mate, according to the influence of the ſun, and 


the ſituation of the country. All the warmer pro- 


vinces produce wheat, barley, rye, oats, and 
peaſe, together with a variety of herbs and fruits; 
and the vegetation 1s ſo quick, that corn is fre- 
quently reaped in two months after it begins to 
appear above the ſurface of the ground. Abe 
natives uſe no other manure than the ſnow, 
which is ſuppoſed to enrich the ground, and to 


cheriſh and ſhelter the grain which is ſown imme 
diately after harveſt, The great quantities of 


muſhrooms, produced ſpontaneouſiy in Ruſſia, 
may be conſidered as a comfortable relief to the 


Poor, while they appear as delicacies at the tables 


of the rich. 
The moſt confi derable articles | in the ceconomy 


of a Ruſſian farm are wax and Honey, by which 


the peaſant is often enriched. His method is to 
deut down a great number of trees in the foreſts, 


and, ſawing the trunks into a great many parts, 
1 bores 
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bores each of theſe, and ſtops up the hollow at 
both ends, leaving only a ſmall hole for the ad- 
mittance of the bees, The honey is thus ſecured 
from the attempts of the bear, who is extrava- 
gantly fond of it, and practiſes various experi- 
ments to make himſelf maſter of the luſcious trea- 
ſure. Of this honey the Ruſſians make ſtrong 


1 metheglin for their ordinary drink. They alſo 
un extract from rye a ſpirit which they prefer to 
Vat brandy. s 
BYE Muſcovy contains ſeveral rich mines of filver, 
141i lead, and iron, which yield a conſiderable revenue 
wh to the ſovereign, This country alſo produces 
It rhubarb, flax, hemp, and plenty of paſture for 


| cartle. Among other vegetables we find here a 
| particular kind of rice, called pſnytha, plenty of 
4 excellent melons, and, in the neighbourhood of 

Aſt Aſtracan, the celebrated Zzoophyton, or animal 
| plant, which the Muſcovites call bonnaret, or 
lambſkin, from its reſemblance to that animal. 


MounTAiNs, Rivers, LAKEs, FORESTS, 
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RUSSIA is, in general, a level country, except 
towards the north, where there is a ridge of 
mountains, called Zimnopoias, or the Girdle of 
the Earth. On the weſtern ſide of the Dnieper, 
part of the Carpathian mountains erect their 


— 
. 


wh 7 as a 


| i heads; and, between the Black and tle Caſpian 
Tm ſea, Mount Caucaſus borders a range of vaſt 
TRAN plains, extending to the ſea of Oral. From Pe- 
It} terſburg to Pekin, through Independent Tartary, 
| hardly a mountain is to be met with on the road ; 
Fr and from Peterſburg to the north of France, by 
15 the road of Dantzic, Hamburg, and Amſterdam, 
BE 


nothing hardly entitled to the appellation of a hill 
1s to be ſeen. 5 
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The principal rivers are the Wolga, or Volga, 
formerly known by the name of Rha : it iſſues 
from the lake Uranow, near the frontiers of Li- 
thuania, directs its courſe ſouth-eaſterly, and, 
after traverſing the greateſt part of Muſcovy, and 
winding a courſe of three thouſand Engliſh miles, 
diſcharges itſelf into the Caſpian ſea. It is the 
largeſt and deepeſt river in Ruſſia, producing all 
kinds of fiſh, and fertiliſing all the lands on each 
{ide with the richeſt trees, fruits, and vegetables. 
In all this long courſe, there is not a ſingle 
cuaract to interrupt the navigation; but, the 
nearer it approaches to its mouth, multiplies its 
quantity of iſles, as it divides into a greater num- j! 
ber of arms than any known river in the world: 
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all theſe arms divide themſelves into others ſtill 1 
leſs, ſo that the Wolga diſcharges itſelf into the 3 
Caſpian ſea by more than ſeventy mouths. By I 


means of this noble river, the city of Moſcow | 
preſerves a communication not only with all the 
ſouthern parts of Ruſſia, but even with Perfia, [1 
Georgia, Tartary, and other countries bordering 
on the Caſpian ſea, The Don, formerly called 
the Tanais, has its ſource in the middle of Ruſſia, 
runs in a ſouth-eaſt direction, and divides the 
moſt eaſtern part of Ruſſia from Aſia: in its 1 
courſe towards the caſt it comes ſo near the Wolga, 4 
that the late czar had undertaken to have a com- 
munication between them by means of a canal ; 
but this grand project was defeated by the irrup- 
tions of the Tartars. This river diſcharges itſelf 1 
into the Palus Mzotis, or Sea of Azoph, about A 
four hundred miles from its riſe. The Dnieper, if 
formerly the Boriſthenes, originates in the pro- : 
vince of Moſcow, runs through Lithuania, the 
country of the Zaporog Coſſacs, and that of the 1 


Nagaiſch Tartars, and falls into the Euxine, or | 1: 
: | Black ſea, at Kinbourn, near Oczakow. It is one i 
The I 2 of # 
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of the largeſt rivers in Europe, and has thirteen 
cataracts within a ſmall diſtance. The Oby; 
formed by the junction of the Tobal and the 
Irtis, runs northward into the Frozen ocean, op- 
poſite to Nova Zembla, and is the boundary be- 
ween Europe and Aſia. The Manga ſeq runs pa- 


rallel to the Oby, and diſcharges itſelf into the 
ſame ſea. The Dwina has its Tile in Wologda, 


runs a northerly courſe, and falls into the White 
{za below Archangel. The Lower Dwina has its 


arigin in the province of Moſcow, runs through 
Poland, dividing it from Livonia, and falls into 
the Baltic below Riga. 

Some of the lakes of this territory exceed one 
hundred and twenty miles in length. The La- 
doga, and Onega, on the borders of Finland, 
are the largeſt in Europe. The other principal 
lakes are Brela. -0Zera, which gives its name to 
a prov ince ; Iwanoſero-Cargapol, whence another 
province derives its name; and Honent, in the 


 yeighbourhaod of the Great Novogorod, 


The foreſts are extenſive and numerous in this 
vaſt country, and the northern and the north- 
caſtern provinces are in a manner deſert, The 
only oaks which Muſcovy produces are ſaid ta 


grow along the banks of the W olga. 


QUADRUPEDS, Bunns, Figurs, INSECTS. 


MOST of the animals in the northern part of 


Ruſſia, are ſuch as are to be found in Norway 
and Lapland, In the more ſouthern provinces, 
the Muſcovites breed black cattle, ſmall but 


hardy horſes, ſheep, goats, and camels. The 
breed of cattle and horſes has been enlarged by the 
care, and under the protection of Peter, The 


lynx, famous for its piercing 70 is a native of, 
this 
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this empire: it makes prey of every creature it 


can maſter, and 1s faid to be produced chiefly in 
1G the fir-tree foreſts. The furs of the black fox 
p- and ermine are more valuable in Ruſſia than in 
e- any other country. The dromedary and camel 
a- were formerly almoſt the only beaſts of burden 
he known in many parts of Ruſſia. 
la, There are few if any birds in Ruſſia, which are 
ite not to be ſeen in other northern countries. The 
Its ſame may be ſaid of fiſhes, except that the Ruſ- 
gh ſians are better provided than their neighbours. 
to with ſturgeon, cod, falmon, and beluga. The 
| fleſh of the latter is bite” and delicious; and of 
one the roe of the ſturgeon and the beluga, the 
La- Ruſſians makes the famous cavear, ſo much eſ- 
nd, teemed for its richneſs and flavour, that it is 
ipal deemed an acceptable preſent for princes. The 
> to exterior parts and provinces of Muſcovy are well 
ther ſupplied with fea-fiſh from the Northern ocean, 
the the Baltic, or Gulph of Finland, the White ſea, 
i the Black ſea, and the Caſpian ; but the whole 
this empire 1s plentitully ſupplied with freſh-water 
rth- fiſh from the numerous lakes and rivers. 
The Myriads of inſects are hatched by the ſum- 
d ta mer's heat in the ſands, moraſles, and foreſts, with 
ow, which this empire abounds, and are ſo troubleſome 
and perniciousas torender great part of the country 
woolly uninhabitable, 
irt of INHABITANTS, MANNERS, CUSTOMS. 
ray. | N | 
nces, THE number of inhabitants is eſtimated at 
| but twenty-four millions; a thin popylatien of ſuch 
'The immenſe tract of territory. 
by tne MW _ The Ruſſians, properly fo called, are in general 
The a perſonable people, healthy and robuſt, patient of 
ive of, cold and hunger, inured to hardſhip, and capabls 
this ol bearing the moſt ſudden tranſition from the 
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extremes of hot and cold weather.” It is common 
to fee a Ruſſian, who is over-heated and ſweating 
at every pore, ſtrip himſelf naked, and plunge 
into a river. A Ruſſian will ſubſiſt for many days 


upon alittle oatmeal and water, and even raw roots: 
An onion is conſidered as a regale; but their 


common food on a journey is a kind of rye bread, 


cut into ſmall ſquare pieces, and dried a ſecond 


time in the oven. When they are hungry, they 


foak theſe in water, and eat them as a comfortable | 


re paſt. 


The complexions of the Ruſſians differ but 


Httle from thoſe of the Engliſh; but the women 


have no objection to the uſe of a little rouge as 


an addition to their beauty. They are indeed 
remarkably fair, comely, finely formed, obe- 
dient to their tyrannical huſbands, and patient 
under diſcipline. 


On the wedding-day it is cuſtomary for the 


bride to preſent the bridegroom with a whip, 


manufactured by herſelf, in token of ſubmiſſion ; 


and this he fails not to employ as the inſtrument 
of his authority. Their nuptial ceremonies are 


peculiar to themſelves, and very little delicacy. 


is uſed in match-making, which is the work of 
the parents. Perhaps the bridegroom never ſees 
the woman till he is united to her for life. The 
marriage being propoſed and agreed to, the lady 
is examined, ſtark- naked, by a certain number 
of females, who are to correct if poſſible, any de- 


fects they find in her perſon. On her wedding- 


day ſhe is crowned with a garland of wormwood, 
denoting the bitterneſs that frequently attends 
the married ſtate: and, after the prieſt has tied 
the nuptial knot, his clerk or ſexton throws a 


handful of hops upon her head, wiſhing her to 


prove as fruitful as the plant which produced 
them, She is then muffled vp, and led home by 


a certain 
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n 63 
a certain number of old women, the pariſh-prieſt 
carrying the croſs before; while one of his ſub- 
alterns, cloathed in a rough goat-ikin, prays, as 
he goes along, that ſhe may bear as many children 
as there are hairs. on his garment. The news 
married couple, being ſeated at table, are preſented 
with bread and ſalt; and a chorus of boys and 
girls ſing the epithalamium, which is remarkably 
obſcene. 
After this ceremony, the bride and bridegroon 
are conducted to their own chamber by an old 
woman, who exhorts the wife toobey her huſband, 
and retires. The bridegroom then defires the 
lady to pull off one of his buſkins, acquainting; 


her that in one of them 1s contained a whip, and 


in the other a jewel, or a purſe of money. She 
takes her choice: and, it ſhe finds the purſe, in- 


terprets it into a good omen: if, on the contrary, 


ſhe diſcovers the whip, ſhe confiders it an unhappy 
preſage, and inſtantly receives a laſh, as a ſpeci- 
men of what ſhe has to expect. Having remained 
two hours together, they are interrupted by a 


deputation of old women, when ſome indecent ce- 


remonies ſucceed; after which the young lady 
ties up her hair, which before conſummation 
hung looſe upon her ſhoulders, and viſits the mo- 


ther, of whom ſhe demands the marriage-portion. 


He who marries a ſecond wife, the firſt being 
living, is not admitted farther than the church- 
door: and if he takes a third, he is excommuni- 


cated, Hence it appears that, though bigamy 


is tolerated, it is reckoned infamous. 
The diſcipline of the whip took its origin, many 


centuries ago, among the Scythian Sarmates. Theſe 


people, wandering in ſearch of a better ſettlement, 
left their wives under the protection of their ſlaves, 
and made an irruption into Greece, part of which 
they ſubdued : but they were ſo long detained 


by 
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by theſe conqueſts, that the women deſpating gf 
their return, married the ſlaves, who were ſtron 

enough to oppoſe their maſters, when they at laſt 
returned from Greece. Both ſides were drawn up 
in order of battle, when one of the Sarmatians, 
addreſſing himſelf to his aſſociates, obſerved, 
that they ſhould debaſe themſelves by uſing the 
tword and ſpear againſt ſlaves whom they had for- 
merly over-awed with the ſound of a whip. He 
therefore propoſed that every man ſhould arm 
himſelt with that weapon only: the advice was 


approved, and they attacked the enemy with 


icourges. Accuſtomed to dread this inſtrument, 
the ſlaves were inſtantly ſeized with a panic, and 


fled with the utmoſt precipitation. In memory 


of this event, and as a warning to Mulcovite 
wives, the whip is the firſt wedding preſent, 
which is hung up in the moſt confpicuous part 


of the houſe; that by prefenting itſe}f continually 


to the view of the good woman, it may nevecdlp 
from her remembrance. 

Such is the ſlavery in which the Ruſſians of 
both ſexes are kept by their parents, their patrons, 
and the emperor, that they are not permitted to 
diſpute any match that may be provided tor them 
by theſe directors, however odious or diſagreeable 
it may be. Officers of thefirſt rank in the army, both 
natives and foreigners, have had wives impoſed 
on them by the ſovereign in this arbitrary man- 
ner. A general, lately deceaſed, who was a na- 


tive of Great-Britain, having being urged by the 


preſent empreſs to wed one of her ladies, excuſed 
himſelf from a very diſagreeable marriage, by 
pretending a debility of conſtitution. 

The Ruſſians entertain many fantaſtic notions 
with regard to the ftate of departed fouls. After 
the dead body is dreſſed, a prieſt is hired to pray 
tor his ſoul, to purify it with incenſe, and #9 
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ſprinkle it with holy water, during its continu- 
ance above ground, which, among the ſuperior 
claſs of people, is generally about eight or ten 


days. When the body is carried to the grave, 


which is done with many geſticulations of ſorrow, 
the prieſt produces a ticket, ſigned by the biſhop 
and another clergyman, as a paſſport to heaven 
for the deceaſed. When this is put into the coffin, 
between the fingers of the corpſe, the company 
return to the houſe of the deceaſed, where they 
drown their ſorrow in intoxication, which laſts, 
among the better ſort, forty days, with a few in- 
tervals. During that time, a prieſt every day 
repeats 'prayets over the grave of the deceaſed ; 
for though the Ruſſians diſbelieve the doctrine 
of purgatory, they ſuppoſe their departed friend 
may be aſſiſted by prayer, in his long journey to 
the place of his deſtination after this life. 

The Ruſſian officers and ſoldiers always poſ- 
ſeſſed a large ſhare of paſſive valour; but, in the 
war with the king of Pruffia, they proved as 
active as any troops in Europe; and, in the 
late war with the Turks, they greatly diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. That war, throught he me- 
diation of the court of London, was finally con- 
cluded in 1792. The Ruſſian ſoldiers are im- 
plicitly ſubmiſſive to diſcipline, be it ever ſo ſe- 
MA, and can content themſelves with very hard 
are, ©: fe 

Drunkenneſs is very prevalent here among all 


ranks, nor are even prieſts or ladies aſnamed of it 


on holidays. 


GOVERNMENTS, Laws, ORDERS OF KNICHTHOOD. 


THE ſovereign is abſolute and deſpotic in the 


fulleſt extent of thoſe terms, and maſter of the 
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lives and property of all his ſubjects. He can, 
for the moſt trifling offence; or even for no of- 
ſence at all, order one of the firſt nobility, or any 
other perſon, to be ſeized and ſent to Siberia, or 
be ſlaviſhly employed upon the public works. 
He can alſo cauſe all his goods to be confiſcated, 
whenever his reſentment or caprice is to be ſa- 
tisfied. He was ſtiled the czar, perhaps a corrup- 


tion of Cæſar; and before that the grand duke 
of Muſcovy. Peter the Great was the firſt who. 


aſſumed the title of emperor of Ruſſia; a title 
immediately acknowledged by all cotemporary 


ſovereigns. The ſecret court of chancery, which 


is a tribunal compoſed of a few miniſters choſen 


by the ſovereign, has the lives and fortunes of 


every family at their ſervice. 

The courts of juſtice here were in general very 
corrupt, and the judges very ignorant: but the 
empreſs has lately fixed a certain ſalary to thoſe 


who adminiſter juſtice, which before depended 


on the contributions of the unhappy clients : and 


conſequently the poor had but little chance of ob- 


taining a juſt deciſion, | 
Few crimes are capital in Ruſha : murder may 
be atoned for by paying a ſum of money. The 


civil magiſtrate does not even take cognizance of 


murder, without having previouſly received infor- 
mation at the ſuit of ſome individual. No man 


can be convicted of a capital crime, except upon 


his own confeſhon ; but the means employed to 


extort that confeſſion, are ſuch as human nature 


can hardly reſiſt. f be 
Traitors, after experiencing the ſevereſt tortures, 
are ſometimes ſent to Siberia without either eyes or 


ears; and often left to periſh on the road. A 


coiner is ſentenced to ſwallow the melted metal 
of the coin which he has counterfeited. The pu- 
niſhment 
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niſnment for robbery, theft, and other common 
crimes, is ſcourging. 
The orders of knighthood are as follow: that 


of St. Andrew was inſtituted by Peter the Great, 


in 1698, to animate his nobles and officers in the 
wars againſt the Turks. He choſe St. Andrew 
for his patron, becauſe by tradition he was the 
founder of Chriſtianity in the country. The 
knights are people of the firſt rank in the empire; 
and the badge of the order is the image of St. 


Andrew on the croſs enamelled on an imperial 


eagle. On days of ceremony it is worn pendant 
to a collar of gold, the eagle ducally crowned, 
and over both heads an imperial crown: in the 
right claw a ſceptre, in the left a mound, and 


upon the breaſt a ſhield charged with St. George 


* 


ſlaying the dragon. 
The order of St. Alexander Newſki was alſo 
inſtituted by Peter the Great, and confirmed by 
the empreſs Catharine I. in 1725. : 
The ſame Peter inſtituted the order of St, 
Catharine, in honour of his empreſs, for her aſſiſt- 
ance-on the banks of the Pruth. 
The order of St. George was inſtituted by the 
preſent empreſs Catharine II. ia favour of the 


military officers in her ſervice. 


The order of St, Wlodomar was al ſo inſtituted 
by Catharine II. on the 3d of October, 1782, in 
favour of thoſe who ſerve her in a civil capa- 
city. 


THE revenue of Ruſſia, is continually fluctu— 
ating according to the increaſe of commerce, 
or the pleaſure of the ſovereign, who has all the 
wealth-of the empire at his diſpoſal. The em- 

K2 peror, 
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peror, or at preſent the empreſs, monopolizes all 
the beſt furs, the mines, minerals, and trade by 
land to the Eaſt- Indies: ſhe farms out all the wh. 
bacco, wine, brandy, beer, mead, and other 
liquors ; the inns, taverns, public-houſes, baths, 
and ſweating-houſes. The cuſtoms upon mer- 
chandiſe, the impoſts u upon corn, and toll exacted 
from cities, towns, and. villages, are very confi- 
derable. She poſſeſſes demeſnes to a very great 
amount: ſhe jnherits the effects of all thoſe who 
die inteſtate, or under accuſation of capital 
crimes: ſhe derives a duty from all law-ſuits ; 
and, to ſum up the whole, can command the 
fortunes of all her ſubjects. Her court is elegant 
and magnificent; and the encouragement ſhe 
gives to learning, the improvement of the arts, and 
uſeful diſcoyerics, coſt her valt ſums excluſive of 
her ordinary expences of ſtate. 

The ſtanding army of Ruſſia is computed at 
two hundred and fifty thouſand men : beſides theſe 
the empreſs can aſſemble a body of forty thouſand 
irregulars, Calmucks, Coſſacks, and other Tar- 
tars, who live under her dominion ; and, on 
any emergency, that number can be doubled. 
The preſent ſtate of the Ruſſian navy, according 
to a late lift, is thirty-ſix men of war of the line, 
_ twenty-five frigates, one hundred and one gallies, 
ten proams from fifty to twenty-four guns, two 
bombs, ſeven pinks, &c. Fifteen thouſand ſailors 
are kept in conſtant pay and ſervice, either on board 
ſhips, or in the dock- yards. The harbour is at 
Cronſtadt, ſeven leagues from Peterſburg, de- 
fended on one ſide by a fort of four baſtions, and 
on the other by a battery of one hundred pieces 
of cannon. 

The common language of Ruſha is a dialect 
of the oid Sclavanic, mixed with barbariſms from 
the Poliſh and other languages. The moſt learned 
of the clergy make uſe of what is called 9 
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Greek; and thoſe who know that language in its 
purity, Are not at a loſs to underſtand it in its cor- 
rupted ſtate, The Ruſbans have thirty-ſix letters, 
the forms of which have a ftrong reſemblance to 
the old Greek alphabet. 

The Ruſſians were converted to the Chriſtian 
religion towards the latter end of the tenth cen- 
tury, by a biſhop and ſome ecclefiaſtics ſent with 
a grand embaſſy by Baſilius, emperor. of Conſtan- 
tinople, to Woldomar, duke of Ruſſia. Since 
that period, they have confeſſed the articles of 
the Greek church, mingled with certain ſuper- 
ſtitious ceremonies of their own. They do not be- 
lieve in tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, or the pope's 
infallibility or ſupremacy: they uſe auricular 
confeſſion, communicate in both kinds, adopt the 
Athanafian creed, and adhere to the eſtabliſhed 
liturgy of St. Baſil. They worſhip the Virgin 
Mary, and other ſaints, and pay their adorations 


to croſſes and reliques. They obſerve four great 


faſts in the year, during which time they taſte 
neither fiſh, fleſh, nor any animal production. 
The Ruſſians, at all times, reject as impure 
korſe-fleſh, elk, veal, hare, rabbit, aſs's-milk, 
mare's-milk, Venice treacle, and every thing that 
contains the ſmalleſt quantity of nwſk, civet, and 
caſtor. They celebrate fifteen grand feſtivals in 
the year. The prieſts uſe exorciſms at the admi- 
niſtration of baptiſm. They plunge the child 
three times over head and ears in water, and 
give it the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper 
in one ſpecies, till it has attained the age of ſeven 
years; after which the child is indulged with 
it in both kinds. They alſo adminiſter the ſa- 
crament to dying perſons, together with extreme 
unction; and, ſhould it be neglected, the body is 
not allowed Chriſtian burial. Immediately afrer 


the death of a perſon, the body is depoſited in a 


coffin, with a ſlice of bread, a pair of ſhoes, ſome 
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few pieces of money, a certificate figned 
by the pariſh prieſt, directed to St. Nicho. 
las, who is one of their great patrons. They alſo 
hold St. Andrew in great veneration, and pretend 
they were converted by him to Chriſtianity. Bur, 
| next to St. Nicholas, they adore Sr. Anthony of 
'Th Padua, who is ſuppoſed to have ſailed upon a 
1 mill-ſtone through the Mediterranean and Atlan- 
tic; and over the Lakes Ladoga and Onega, as 
far as Novogorod. | 
Every houſe is furniſhed with an image of St, 
Nicholas, carved in the rudeſt and moſt fantaſtic 
manner: and, when it becomes rotten, or worm- 
eaten, the owner throws it into a river, with a 
14 few pieces of coin, ſay ing, Adieu, brother, or 
1 returns it to the maker, who accomodates him 
17 with a new St. Nicholas for a proper confideration. 
The good women have a St. Nicholas in private, 
1 whom they adorn with rich cloaths and jewels; 
r but, on any emergency, theſe are reſumed, and 
+ * the ſaint left as naked as he came from the hands 
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of the carpenter — . | 

The churches in Ruſſia are full of pictures of 
ſaints, whom they conſider as mediators. They 
| oblige their biſhops, but not their prieſts, to ce- 
. libacy. Peter the Great declared himſelf the 
head of the church, and preſerved the ſubordina- 

. tions of metropolitans, archbiſhops, and biſhops. 

The conquered provinces retain the exerciſe of 
their own religion ; but ſuch is the extent of the 
Ruſſian empire, that many of its ſubjects are Ma- 
hometans and Pagans. 7 

Liberty of conſcience was formerly denied here, 
and every convicted heretic committed to the 
flames ; but, ſince the reign of Peter, all religions 
and fects are tolerated throughout the empire. 
Roman catholics, Lutherans, Calviniſts, Armini- 
ans, Jews, and Mahometants, enjoy the free ex- 
erciſe of their reſpeCtive forms of worſhip, But 
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it was not without great difficulty, and the earneſt 
ſolicitation of different powers, that the Romiſh 
religion was allowed. | 


CouuRRCE. 


THE annual exports of Ruſſia are ſuppoſed 
to amount to four millions of rubles; and her 
imports do not exceed three millions. The pro- 
ductions and exports of Ruſſia are many and valu- 


able, viz. furs and peltry of various kinds, iron, 


copper, pitch and tar, hemp and flax, ſail-cloth, 

red leather, linen and thread, wax, honey, tal- 

low, feathers, train-oil, hogs'-briſtles, iſinglaſs, 
linſeed-oil, pot-aſh, ſoap, muſk, rhubarb, timber, 
and raw filk from China and Perſia. 


 Ruſha has much extended her commerce ſince 


her conqueſts from Sweden, and particularly 
from Livonia and Ingria; and ſince her eſtabliſh- 
ing the new emporium of Peterſburg, which has 
rendered her naval intercourſe with Europe 
ſhorter and much eaſier. The Ukraine may be 


called the granary of the empire; the beſt corn, 


honey, wax, hemp, and flax come from this 
fertile province: and ten thouſand head of horned 
cattle are annually ſent from its paſtures into Sile- 
ſia and Saxony. 


This country carries on a commerce over land, 
by caravans to China, chiefly in furs; and is fur- 
niſhed in return with tea, filk, cotton, gold, &. 


To Bocharia, near the river Oxus, in Tartary, 
Ruſſia ſends her own merchandiſe, to exchange 
for Indian filks, curled lamb-ſkins, and ready mo- 
ney. She alſo trades to Perſia, by Aſtracan, 


croſſing the Caſpian ſea, for raw and wrought 


ſilk. In 1784, the empreſs iſſued an edi, per- 


mitting all foreigners to carry on a free trade, by 
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ſea and land, with the ſeyeral countries bordering 
on the Euxine, which have been lately annexed 
to the empire. The ſame privileges, religious 
and civil, are allowed in the ports of Cherſon, 
Sebaſtiopolis, and Theodoſia, in the province of 
Taurica, as in Peterſburg. 

Before the time of Peter the Great, Archangel 
was the only port of naval communication which 
Ruſſia had with the reſt of Europe; and it was 
ſubject to a long and tempeſtuous voyage. Ruſſia 
has now thirteen ; and, though the trade of Arch- 


angel has been greatly injured by the building of 
Peterſburg, it ſtill exports a conſiderable quantity 


of merchandiſe. Their maſts and timber for the 
dock- yards, come principally from the foreſts of 
Kaſan, which border on the province of Aſtra- 


2 


Drvrsrox. 


RUSSIA is divided into Muſcovy Proper, or 


Weſtern Muſcovy ; Eaſtern Muſcovy; Muſco-— 


vite Tartary; and Muſcovite Lapland. 


MUSCOVY PROPER, ox WESTERN 
 —"KRUSCOVY, 


IS comprehended in the twenty-two following 
provinces, viz. Pleſkow or Pikow, Great Novogo- 
rod, Veleki, Twere, Rzeva or Reſchow, Biela or 
Bielſki, Smolenſko, Severia, Czernichow, Vorotin, 
Rezan, Bielgorod, - Mordoa, Nifi-Novogorod, 


Woldomar, Suſdal, Moſcow, Roſto, Yeroflawla, 


Bilejeſora or Belozero, Vologda, Cargapol, and 
Dwina. The principal cities and towns in theſe 
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PLESKOW, the largeſt 1d 1 populous 


10 the province of the ſame name, ſituated at the 


mouth of the river Mulda. It is a metropolitan 


ſee, and conſiſts of four quarters, or diviſions, 


each of which is ſurrounded with its own wall, 
and the whole ſecured by a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated 
on a high rock alinoſt inacceſſible. 

The other towns in this province, which are 
in any degree entitled to notice, are Abdova, 
Petzar; Oſtrovo, Fieburg, Voronecks; and Po- 
ſtarzova. | 


NOVOGOROD-WELIKI, or GREAT Novo- 
cOROD, the capital of the province of Veleki, a 
large, populous, celebrated city ſeated on the 
banks of the Wolohawa, near its reception into 


the Ilmen läke. The houſes are meanly built 


of wood and timber, and the walls are compoſed 
of the ſame materials. From the tuins which 
are ſeen without the walls, it is evident that the 
place was once more magnificent and extenſive 
than it is at preſent. Novogorod was the famous 
ſtaple of the Hanſe-towns till 1494, and grew ex- 
tremely powerful. But this city ſuſtained many 
rude ſhocks from the arms of the Poles, Ruſſians, 
and other nations, Its ancient ſplendor i is, how- 


ever, much diminiſhed, though 1t 15 ſtill the ſee 


of an archbiſhop, and has a good ſhare of trade. 
The cathedral, called St. Sophia, is a handſome, 
ſpacious, Gothic edifice : the caſtle, or citade}, 


on the other fide of the river, has a communication. 
with the city by a long bridge ; over which 


many thouſands of the citizens, including a great 
humber of the eccleſiaſtics, were precipitated 
into the Wolohawa, by command of the tyrant 
Iwan Baſilowitz, on the bare ſuſpicion of an in- 
tended revolt. Two thoulggd ſeven hundred and 

p ſeyenty 


1 K 06 4. 
ſeventy perſons loſt their lives in this manner, be 
ſides a great number of poor wretches who were 


trodden down or cut in pieces by the cavalry, let 


looſe upon them for that purpoſe. The tyrant 
pillaged all the churches, and the archbiſhop's 
palace. The waivode at preſent reſides in the 
caſtle; at a little diſtance from which ſtands the 
archiepiſcopal palace, and a monaſtery dedicated 
to St. Anthony of Pudua. Here 1s another con- 
vent, ſaid to have been built on the ruins of an 
ancient temple dedicated to Perun, the god of fire, 
anciently worſhipped in this place under the figure 
of a deity, wielding a thunder-ſtorm. It is one 
hundred miles ſouth of Peterſburg, and two hun- 
dred north-weſt of Moſcow. 


STARAIA, or Orp Rvuss14a, a fmall town on 
the lake Hmen. It was formerly a large city, 
and the reſidence of Rurik, prince of Ruſſia ; but, 
when the canal of Ladoga was made, it gradually 
fell to decay. = 


TWERE, the capital of the duchy of the ſame 
name, ſtanding on both ſides of the Wolga, at 
the influx of the river 'I werza. It is pleaſantly 
fituated on a riſing ground, about ſeventy-five 
miles north-weft of Moſcow, and 1s large, rich, 
and populous, It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and 
contains about ſixty churehes, with ſeveral con- 

vents. : 5 


5 TERSACK, or Tonks Ack, a conſiderable town, 
ſurrounded with walls. e 


RZ EVA VOLODEMERKSKI, a town ſituated 
in the duchy of Rzeva, or Reſchow, on the Wolga, 
at a ſmall diſtance from the lake Wolga, which 
is one of the ſources of the river. The houſes 

are 
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are mean, but the place is well peopled, and has 
ſome trade in hemp, flax, and fiſh. It ſtands 
about fifty- four miles weſt of Moſcow. 


BIELA, a town ſituated in a principality of the 
ſame name, on the river Oſca, at ſome diſtance 
from its fall into the Dwina. It was once a 
conſiderable town, but is now far otherwiſe. 


SMOLENSKO, the capital of the province of 
Smolenſko, agreeably feated on the banks of the 
Daieper, near the confines of Lithuania. It is 


a large, populous, well-fortified city, containing 


about eight thouſand houſes; many of which 
are handſome. Smolenſko is the ſee of a biſhop, 
well ſecured with a ſtrong citadel and a numerous 
garriſon. 1 5 


NOVOGRODECK, or NovOGOROD SIWER= 
skl, a town in the duchy of Severia, ſituated on 
the river Doniza, It is well fortified after the 
Ruſſian manner. 9718 


CZERNICHOW , a {mall inconſiderable town, 
though much ſuperior to any other in the duchy 
of the ſame name. | | 


VOROTIN, a ſmall town on the Occa, in the 
principality of Vorotin, well defended by a caſtle, 
and other fortifications. On the ſame river ſtands 
the towns of Bolgoff, Aarol, and Crom, which are 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt conſiderable in this terri- 


tory, next to Vorotin : but neither of them have 
any thing that can excite attention. 


REZAN, or RRHEZ Ax, the ancient capital of a 
duchy of the ſame name, formerly an extenſive 
and populous city, advantageouſly ſituated on the 

2 Occa, - 
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Occa. It made a noble reſiſtance againſt the 


Tartars in 1570, by which means the whole em- 


pire was preſerved. from ruin; though they at 
length deſtro 18 the city, and ravaged the whole 
province. The archiepiſcopal ſee is all that now 
remains of the grandeur of the ancient Re- 
Zan. 


WORONETZ, or WoRoxITz, frequently 
called Veronis, fituated on a river of the ſame 
name, which paſſes into the Don, It was here 
that Peter the Great cauſed a ſquadron of ſhips 
of war to be built, and hence they were conveyed 


by the Don into the Black Sea. The town ſtands 


on a hill ſurrounded with a wooden wall. With- 
out the walls extenſive rope-walks are ſeen, 
The declivity of the hill, and the fide of the 
Tiver, are adorned with magnificent houſes, be- 
longing to the Ruſſian admirals, and perſons of 


diſtinction. The greater part of theſe face the 


citadel, which is joined to the town by a large 
bridge of communication. This town, which is 
about two hundred miles ſouth of Moſcow, is 
embelliſhed with ſeveral handſome churches; and 
contains about ten thouſand inhabitants, The 
citadel is a large quadrangular fort, flanked with 
four towers inſtead of baſtions, ſurrounded by a 
vaſt foſſe and ſtrong palliſadoes, and defended by 
a numerous garriſon, It contains large and nu; 
merous apartments for the uſe of the officers, 
with ſeveral warehouſes, in which are contained 
great quantities of naval ſtores. This is indeed 
the principal magazine for this part of Ruſſia, 
in which about one hundred and fiſty pieces of 
cannon are kept unmounted, for the more ſpeedy 
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BIELGOROD, the capital of the province 


of Bielgorod, ſeated on the river Donez. It was +: 


built in 990, by the great duke Wladimir. It 
is divided into the Old and New Towns, and has 
three ſuburbs. The Old Town is ſurrounded 
with a rampart and moat, and the New Town 
with palliſadoes. Bielgorod 1s the ſee of an arch- 
biſhop. | 55 LO 


NISI-NOVOGOROD, a large city, ſtanding 
on a rock, in the duchy of the Fine name, at the 
confluence of the Wolga and Occa, ſurrounded 
by a ſtone wall, and defended by a ſtrong citadel. 


It was built in 1222, by the great duke Jurii, or 


George, and was the reſidence of many petty 
Ruſſian princes, as well as their place of inter- 


ment. Here are two cathedrals, twenty- eight 


pariſh churches, moſt of which are built with 
ſtone, and five convents. This town is the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, and its trade is ſo conſiderable, 
that the ſhops make a very handſome appearance, 
being richly furniſhed with a variety of goods. 
Without the ſtately gate called Ivanofſky, near 
the river, a ſpacions bazar, or market, preſents 


itſelf, through which there is a paſſage to the 


town. The principal cathedral is a ſtately edifice. 
Near that cathedral ſtands the archiepiſcopal palace, 
a magnificent ſtone-building, including a church 
and ſpire within its walls. The chancery, the 


governor's palace, and many other ſtructures, are 


large and commodious, though generally compo- 
ſed of wood. The city itſelf is ſmall, but the 
ſuburbs are large and populous. 
The towers which flank the city walls, the high 
hill adorned with various ſtructures, the river 
enriched and decorated with numberleſs veſſels, 
unite in forming a moſt delightful proſpect. 
— _ ws Proviſion 
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Proviſion is remarkably plenty in this town. 
The inhabitants of this place avail themſelves of 
this plenty, eating and drinking to a beaſtly ex. 
ceſs. On holidays, both men and women are 
ſeen carouſing at tables in the public ſtreets, and 
numbers of them lying in a ſtate of intoxication 
in every quarter. The conflux of the Wolga 
and the Occa, at this place, form a body of water 
three quarters of a mile in breadth. Though this 
town is ſituated but thirty-five miles weſt of 
Moſcow, the courle by water extends an hundred 


miles. 


WOLODIMER, by ſome called WoLopomtrs, 


the capital of the province of Wolodimer ſeated 


on a rifing ground, ſeventy- five miles north-eaſt 
of Moſcow. The nature of its ſituation, with 


its white churches, lofty ſpires, and the courſe of 
the river Cleſma-recca, which winds along the 


foot of the hill, afford a very noble proſpect: 
but, within the town, there is nothing anſwerable 
to this external magnificence. It was built by 
prince Wolodimer, early in the tenth century ; 
and continued to be the refidence of his ſucceſſors 
till the court was removed to Moſcow. Since 
that period the grandeur of Wolodimer has been 
gradually on the decline. But it ĩs full populo 
and conſiderable. 


SUSDAL, the capital of the duchy of Suſdal, 
ſeated on the river Cleſma, ſixty miles north-eaſt 
of Moſcow. It was formerly the metropolis of 
Ruſſia and (till the ſee of an archbiſhop. The 
town 1s chiefly built of wood, in the Ruiha man- 
ner, and retains very little of its former magnifi- 
cence, except a ſtately monaſtery of nuns, and 
dome few ancient edifices. 

MO9: 


7 


Moscow, or + Mole 6: Ginated" in a Auchy 
of the fame name, the ancient capital of Ruſſia, 
and refidence of the czars, is the largeſt city of the 
Ruſſian empire, ſituated in a ſpacious plain on 
the banks of the river Muſcova, or Moſka ; over 
which the prince of Grafiſchin built a ſtately 
bridge of twelve arches, of prodigious height, 
breadth, and ſolidity; the river being accuſtomed 
to overflow its banks: It was deſigned by a Poliſh 
monk, and is the only ſtone bridge in Ruſſia, 
Moſcow is ſaid to have been founded in 11 56; 
and it appears to have been a city in 1175. It 
is nearly circular, formed by the winding of the 
river, and the compaſs of the curve is about 
twenty-four Engliſh miles. The number of 
churches in this city is computed at ſixteen hun- 
dred ; among which are eleven cathedrals, and 
two bd and ſeventy-one pariſh churches. 
The reſt either belong to convents, or may be 
conſidered as private chapels. Many of the 
churches have gilt ſteeples, and are magnifi- 
cently decorated within. The number of public 
edifices and ſquares amounts to forty-three. 
Moſcow is ſeated in a wholeſome gravelly ſoil, 
and divided into four quarters- or circles, each 
ſurrounded with a, diſtin& wall. Theſe diſtricts 
are known by the names of Cataigorad, Czarogo- 
rod, Skorodum, and Strelitzeſlaboda. The ; — 2 
taigorod, ſurrounded with a brick wall, is the 
centre of the city; in which ſtands the citadel, 
about two miles in circuit, fortified with a tri le 
wall, flanked with towers and a foſſe. It 2 
two imperial palaces. Without the citadel 
ſtands the church of Jeruſalem, finiſhed by - 
czar John Baſilides, who ordered the eyes of the 


architect to be put out, that he might never build 
or behold 1 its equal. . 1 
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In the great market, fronting the citadel; the 


famous bell is diſplayed, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt 
in the world, weighing three hundred and thirty. 


fix thouſand pounds. The height of it is nineteen - 


feet, the diameter twenty-three, and the circum- 
ference ſeventy : the thickneſs of the ſides is 


twenty-four inches. One hundred men were em- 


ployed in moving this monſtrons machine, which 
is only rung on extraordinary occaſions, In the 
cathedral called Sobor, which has no leſs than 


nine towers or cupolas, covered with copper 


double gilt, are depoſited in filver ſhrines the re- 


-mains of three archbiſhops, Peter, Philip, and 
Jonas; and in a golden box a robe is preſerved 


which was brought from Perſia, ſaid to be the 
identical garment worn by our Saviour. i 
The Czaragorod, or Ducal City, encompaſſes 


the Cataigorod, and is itſelf fortified with a white 


ſtone wall. The only remarkable building in this 
diviſion is the great arſenal. The Skorodum 
quarter is chiefly inhabited by timber-merchants 
and carpenters, who ſell wooden houſes ready 
made. The habitations of the common people 


are mean wooden huts; but the merchants ſecure 


their commodities in vaults of ſtone or brick, 
which are a proof againſt the accidents of fire. 


The city of Moſcow contains about four thouſand 


ſtone or brick houſes, but they are ſo ſcattered 
and intermingled with rows of wooden houſes, or 
environed with high walls, that the effect of them 
is almoſt loſt in the general proſpect. The ſtreets, 
inſtead of being paved with ſtones, are boarded 


with fir-planks; ic therefore frequently happens 


that, in general conflagrations, the ground ſeems 
to burn, and it becomes dangerous to approach 
the ſcene of diſtreſs. a | 

Among the churches of this city that in the 
Krimelin, or palace of the citadel, is a very 
I ancient 
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ancient and remarkable ſtructure. On the right- 
hand ſide of the altar ſtands the czar's throne, 
and on the left that of the patriarch. The body 
of the church is illuminated with a ſilver chan; 


gdelier of immenſe weight and value. The jewels 
and ornaments belonging to an image of the 


Virgin Mary are ſaid to be worth half a ton 
weight in gold : but ineſtimable is the infinite 
number of chalices, pixes, patens, ſtatues, and 


an aſtoniſhing quantity of rich prieſtly veſtments. 
The treaſure contained in this church is ſuppoſed 


Near the church of St. Michael ſtands the ſtately 


the bodies of the princeſſes of the blood are inter- 
red; and in a ſeparate chapel we behold the 
tombs of thoſe who never aſcended the throne. 


with which their coffins are covered on holidays. 
Peter the great founded at Moſcow three colleges : 
in the firſt humanity, rhetoric, and philoſophy 
were taught; in the ſecond mathematics; and 
in the third navigation and aſtronomy. To theſe 
colleges he added a diſpenſatory, which is one of 
the nobleſt ſtructures in Moſcow, The foundling 
hoſpital at Moſcow is an excellent inſtitution. It 
was founded by the preſent empreſs, and is ſup- 


other charitable endowments. The ancient ſplen- 

dor and opulence of Moſcow was greatly di- 

miniſhed by the building of Peterſburg ; ſtill, 

however, it is very populous, but authors differ 

widely with reſpect to its population. Buſching 
ſays it contains one hundred and fifty thouſand 
inhabitants, and Voltaire eſtimates the number at 

Hye hundred thouſand: the latter compuration is 
| M | ſup- 


other church utenſils of gold and ſilver, curiouſiy 
wrought and enriched with precious ſtones, and 


to be equal to that of any cathedral in Europe. 


abbey of nuns called Tzudoff-monaſter, where 


Nothing can exceed the magnificence of the palls 
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ſuppoſed to be the moſt rational. The canal be. 
tween Moſcow and Peterſburg is one of the moſt 


ſtupendous works of the czar Peter: it begins at 


the Nieva, and is continued from lake to lake, 
and river to river till it reaches Moſcow ; a courſe 
of about three hundred miles, Moſcow ſtands 
about ſix hundred. and fixty miles eaſt of Stock- 
holm, nine hundred and fifty north-eaſt of Con- 


Nantinople, ſeven hundred and twenty eaſt of Cra. 


cow, and thirteen hundred and twenty from 
London. 


ITREYTZ A, or TROITZ, a ſmall elegant town, 


in the duchy of Moſcow, about forty miles north 


of Moſcow, famous for a ſtately monument, dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, the largeſt and the beſt en- 
dowed in Ruſſia. It is incloſed with ſtrong walls, 
ramparts, and moats, and garriſoned by a com— 
pany of ſoldiers. Here is an imperial palace, to 


which the czar Peter retired from the fury of the 


boy ar Convaſci, who at the head of the Strelitzes, 
plundered or murdered all thoſe in the metropolis 
who oppoſed his ambitious and treaſonable pro- 
ject, in concert with the czar's fiſter, the princeſs 


Sophia. 


ROST OW, a large town and Metropolitan ſee, 


in the duchy of Roſtow, ſeated on the lake of the 


ſame name, from whence iſſues the ſmall river 
Colris, or Colorei, which paſſes into the Wolga. 
This city, which is about one hundred and twenty 
miles north of Moſcow, contains ſome elegant 


ſtone churches, among which is a very ſtately ca- 
thedral. 


UGLITZ, a town in the ſame duchy, ſeated on 
the Wolga, about one hundred and twenty miles 
north of Moſcow, famous tor its excellent bread ; 


but 


but more particularly ſo for the murder of the 
young prince Demetrius, ſon of the czar Iwan 
Baſilowitz. He was ſlain by order of his brother- 
in-law Frederowitz Godanow, in the midſt of a 
tumult occaſioned by a conflagration raiſed for 
that purpoſe. The murderer vivrped the throne, 
and was ſucceeded by his fon of the ſame name, 
who proved an intolerable tyrant. He oppreſſed 
the nobility in ſuch a manner, that they coun. 
tenanced an impoſtor who pretended to be the 

rince Demetrius, and was folcinniy crowned in 
1605 ; but the impoſition was ſoon after diſcover- 
ed, and the pretender put to death. 1 


JAROSLAW, the capital of the duchy of tie 
ſame name, a large populous city, ſtrongly forti- 
fied, and having a conſiderable trade in cattle, 
corn, leather, and honey. It is ſeated on the 
Wolga, about thirty-ſix miles north of Roſtow. 


BELOZERO, or BILEIE:Z ORA, the capital of 
the duchy of Belozero, a large, populous, fortified 
town, particularly ſecured by a ftrong caſtle, 
which is ſurrounded by the water of the lake, and 
pronounced impregnable. 


 WOLOGDA, the capital of the duchy of 
'the ſame name, ſeated on the river of the ſame 
name, which . paſſes through it. The city is 
large, populous, and opulent, having many com- 
| mercial people among its inhabitants. Ir is the 
| paſs through which all commodities muſt be con- 
veyed to and from Archangel ; and a great num 
ber of magazines and ſtores are kept here by the 
merchants of England, Holland, and other nations. 
Wologda is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of ſtone, 
| and defended by ſo ſtrong a fortreſs, that, in times 
of danger, the empreſs ſends hither her moſt va- 
Wo 2  luable 
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juable effects, conſidering it as a place of ſafety 
The houſes are well built, the ſtreets broad and 
regular, and the bazars or markets well ſupplied 
with every kind of merchandize. The river, 
which is broad and navigable, greatly promotes 
the commerce of the city. Wologda ſtands about 


two hundred and twenty miles north of Moſcow, 


and is one of the moſt ancient archiepiſcopal ſees 
in Ruſſia. | 


CARGAPOL,, the only town worth noticing in 
a province of the ſame name, ſeated on the 
weſtern bank of the Onega, about fixty miles eaſt 


of the great lake of that name. 


ARCH ANGEL, or ST. Micyarr Tre ArcH- 
ANGEL, the capital of the province of Dwina, 
ſituated on the eaſt fide of the Dwina, about fix 
leagues from where that river is received by the 
White ſea. This city, which is about three 
Engliſh miles in length, and one in breadth, is 
rich, populous, and well built. It is a metropo- 


litan ſee, ſtanding between the ſixty- fourth and 
fixty- fifth degrees of north latitude. Archangel 


derived its importance originally from the Engliſh, 
by whom it was diſcovered in 1553. Richard 


Chancellor, maſter of one of the ſhips fitted out 
under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, 
who had received a commiſſion to go in ſearch of 


the north-eaſt paſſage to China, was feparated 
from the reſt of the fleet, and obliged to put into 
the bay of St. Nicholas, on the White Sea. The 
czar Iwan Baſilowitz, hearing of his arrival, in- 
vited him to court, where he was hoſpitably en- 
tertained; and the czar granted the Engliſh a free 
trade in his dominions. Encouraged by this in- 


dulgence, a company of merchants were incorpo- 


rated in London; and, having further privileges 
conferred on them by the czar, a commerce was 


engaged 
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engaged in to the mutual advantage of both na- 
tions. Before this period the Ruſſian commodities 
were uſually conveyed to Narva in the gulph of 
Finland ; but the channel of trade was ſoon turned 
to Archangel, and the Engliſh enjoyed this com- 
mercial intercourſe, for ſome time, without com- 
petition. At length, however, the Dutch and 
other nations gradually inſinuated themſelves into 
this commerce ; which they carried on to a great 
diſadvantage, not having thoſe privileges which 
the czar had granted to the Engliſh company. 

But theſe immunities were loſt in the time of the 
oreat rebellion. Hearing the Engliſh nation had 
brought their ſovereign to the ſcaffold, the czar 
was ſo exaſperated againſt them, that he inſtantly 
deprived them of thoſe privileges, by which they 
had been ſo favourably diſtinguiſhed from other 
nations. From'that moment the Engliſh company, 
notwithſtanding its utmoſt efforts, were only per- 
mitted to trade at Archangel on the footing of 
other European countries. The cuſtoms ariſing 
to the czar from this city, were computed at two 
hundred thoufand rubles a year, and the number 
of foreign ſhips at four hundred annually ; bur, 
after the ports of Peterſburg and Riga were open- 
ed, a conſiderable part of the trade was removed 
to the Baltic, and the commerce of Archangel is 
much declined. 

The houſes in this town are chiefly of wood ; 
but every chamber is provided with a ſtove, as a 
defence againſt the cold, which is here exceſſive in 
the winter: but, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
the weather, here is always plenty of good butcher's 
meat, poultry, wild fowl, and fiſh. | 


_ SOTTOTITZA, or SorTowitTzocDa, a large 

city on the ſouthern confines of the ſame province, 

having, among its inhabitants, a great many mer- 
chants 


5 
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chants and curious mechanics. Near it is a tet« 


ritory of conſiderable extent, called Wolloſtuſgy, 
inhabited by a civilized people, who ſpeak a lan- 
guage peculiar to themſelves, profeſs the doctrines 
of the Greek church, and are ſuppoſed to have 
come originally trom Livonia, 


EASTERN MUSCOVY. 


THE provinces which conſtitute the earſtern 
divifion are Mezen, Ingora, Candora, Teeſca, Pet- 


Zora, the country of the Voguliſi, Permia, Ouſti- 
ong, Zirania, and Viatka. The principal eities 


and towns in thele provinces, are 


MEZ EN, the capital of the province of Mezen, 


though a place of ſo little importance as hardly to 
merit a deſcription. 5 

INGORA, the principal town in the province 
of the ſame name, ſituated on a bay of the ſame 


name on the northern coaſt, between the iſle of 


Kandenoſs and the gulph of Petzerſkaia. The 
other places are too wretched to be mentioned. 


GORODISCHE, a ſmall town in the province 
of Teeſca, ſituated on a ſmall river, which falls 
into the gulph of Teefca, about ten leagues be- 


low. 


Þ 


 PETZORA, the capital of a large province of 


the ſame name, ſituated on the river Petzora : the 


City 1s but a ſmall place, and 1s ſuppoſed to have 
been formerly called Paſte Oſoro, from ſome golden 
mines or ſand, which fell from the Obyan moun- 
tains into that river. The cold is ſo exceſſive here, 
that the rivers are frozen about eight months in 

. the 
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the year. They begin to thaw in May, and to 
freeze in Auguſt. 


1 SOLIKAMSKO], the capital of the province 
es of Peraua, ſaid to be a large and opulent city, in- 
7e habited by ſeveral wealthy merchants, who deal 
principally in ſalt. The province of Permia is 
ſuppoſed to be about twelve hundred miles from 
Moſcow. 
OUSTIONGH, or OvsT1o0vcn, the principal 
An town in the territory of the ſame name, ſeated on 
et- the weſtern banks of the Suchana, which receives 
by the Jugh a little below it. This place is a metro- 
les politan ſee, and was formerly thought ſo ſtrong, 
that, in times of danger, the czars ſent thither 
their moſt valuable effects. This city is ſtill con- 
en; ſiderable, extending about a league, in the form 
to of a creſcent. The principal building is the 
archiepiſcopal palace; it is large, but gloomy. 
12 8 Here are twelve churches built of ſtone, and two 
nee of wood: the houſes in general are of timber. It 
ame is {ſurrounded with ſtone walls, and ſtands about 
: of. two hundred and twenty miles ſouth-eaſt of Arch- 
The angel. It is famous for its annual fair for fox-ſkins, 
a and other peltry. 
mage VIAT EA, the capital of the province of Viatka, 
falls ſituated on the Kama. It is the ſee of a biſhop, 
be · and has a ſtrong caſtle, built by the czar Baſfi- 
lowitz, to check the incurſions of the Tartars. 
7 Nothing elſe remarkable can be mentioned of this 
ce of place, except that there are two roads leading 
: the trom hence to Moſcow ; one of which, though 
have thorter, is much more dangerous than the other, 
olden becauſe it runs through vaſt moraſſes, and is in- 
o_ feſted by the Schiremiſſe freebooters. 
9 
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MUSCOVIAN TARTARY. 


| THIS country, as we have already obſerved, 
was gradually conquered by rhe czars, but prin- 
(| cipally by Peter the Great. It comprehend 
[ Cazan, Bulgaria, Baſkiria, Aſtracan, Siberia, and 
Samoieda. Of which the following are the prin- 
1 Cipel cities and towns: 


ll CAZAN, or Casax, the principal town of the 
= kingdom of Cazan, fituated on the Cazanka, in 
I! the midſt of a ſpacious and fruitful plain, in the 


| latitude of fifty- ſix degrees fifty-four minutes, 
. The river Cazanka falls into the Wolga about 
| four Engliſh miles from this place. The city is 
N large and populous, and is the ſeat of a Ruſſian 
Mt metropolitan. It contains a ftrong fort, built 
_ with ſtone, the wooden town, as it is called, with 
ſeveral adjoining ſuburbs ; one of which is inha- 
bited by Tartars. The garriſon of the city con- 
ſiſts of two regiments, for the ſervice of which a 
very good hoſpital is provided. Here are about 
fifty churches, almoſt all of which are of ſtone, 
and eleven convents. 
The nunnery of the Virgin Mary, in this city, 
boaſts of a miraculous image of the bleſſed Virgin. 
In the convent of Silandowa a ſchool is eſtabliſh- 
ed for inſtructing the children of {the different 
Tartarean nations in the Ruſſian and Latin lan- 
guages, the principles of the Chriftian religion, 
and the elements of philoſophy ; in order to qua- 
lify them as preachers for the converſion of the 
people to which they belong. At the confluence 
of the Cazanka and the Wolga, a very commo- 
dious dock furniſhes every convenience for build- 
ing, ſhipping, and other veſſels, to carry on the 
Com: 
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commerce of the Wolga and Caſpian ſea. Cazan 
is well ſupplied, by land and water, with great 
plenty of neceſſaries and proviſions, which are ſold 
extremely cheap. Wine and fruits are broughr 


ed, kither from Turkey : -Moſcow ſupplies the inha- 
in- bitants with grocery, and European commodities: 
nds Furs and iron- work they receive from Siberia and 
ind Tartary ; and tea is imported by the annual ca- 
in- ravans which arrive from China. This city is ſo 
admirably ſituated for the commerce of the ſou- 
thern parts of this empire, that it is reckoned the 
the third great magazine in Ruſſia for every kind of 
„, in merchandize. Here are ſeveral manufactures of 
the Ruſſia leather, large quantities of which are ſent 
Ites. annually to Peterſburg. 
bout A great number of Tartars live in the neigh- 
ty is bourhood of Cazan, which is a pleaſant fruitful 
Man country. They are neat and cleanly in their per- 
built ſons, and ſupply the markets with horſes, ſheep, 
with aud all other kinds of cattle, which produce a 
inha- great abundance of tallow,, They take as many 
con- wives as they can maintain, and give horſes in 
ich a exchange for them : ſometimes fix or ſeven horſes 
bout are given for a wife. dy 
tone, 3 3 3 
BULGAR, or Bur ARIA, the capital of he 
city, kingdom of es, . ſeated on the Wolga, ſaid 
irgin, to be a very conſiderable city. | 
bliſh- : 
Ferent SAMARA, a city on the river of the ſame 
n lan- name, in Bulgaria, caſt of the Wolga, into which 
igion, i. falls. It is built on the declivity of a mountain, 
o qua- and the ſuburb extend along the banks of the 
of the ner. It is a large place, but the houſes have a 
auence vietched appearance, being like the walls and 
e fortifications, built entirely of timber. This 
build -bis ſaid to have been raiſed within a month, 
on-the dy thirty thouſand men ſent here in the reign of 
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the czar Peter, The work was directed by prince 
Galiſchin ; and the place was found eſſentially 
uſeful, not only in repreſſing the incurſions of the 
Yackats and Coflacks, but alſo in affording ma- 
gazines to ſupply the army in that province With 
proviſions and all kinds of neceſſaries. 


ASTRACAN, the metropolis of the kingdom 
of the ſame name, ſituated on an iſland formed 


by the Wolga, waich in the Ruſſian language is 


called Dolgol. This city derives its name from 
Hadgee Tarken, a Tartar, by whom it was 
founded. It was taken by Iwan Bafilowitz, reco- 
vered by the Tartars in 4668, and afterwards ta- 
ken by the czar, who employed for this pur- 
Poſe a great number of flat- bottomed veſlels ; in 
which he traniported his forces down the Wolga 
from Cazan. The city of Aſtracan is about 
three miles in circumference, ſurrounded by a 
brick wall ; but, if we comprehend the ſuburbs, 
the circuit will be near five miles. The number 
of inhabitants, including Armenians and Tartars, 


as well as a few Perſians and Indians, amounts 


to ſeventy ,thouſand, A garriſon of three 
thouſand men is always kept in this city. The 
houſes are built of wood, and are both mean and 
inconvenient, The higher parts of the city com- 


mand a proſpect of the Wolga, which is here 


three miles in breadth, and cxhibits a noble ap- 
pearance. The earth, being impregnated with 
ſalt, is remarkably fertile, producing abundance 
of fruit; the immoderate uſe of which is attended 
with epidemical diſtempers. 

Among the Ruſſian churches in this city, the 
cathedral is the moſt elegant, as well as the 
moſt modern. The Lutherans and Armenians 
bave alſo a church here. In the environs of Aſtra- 


can, vaſt numbers of orchards, gardens, and _ 
yard f 
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yards are diſplayed, producing all ſorts of herbs 
and roots, except cauliflowers; with apples, 

ears, cherries, grapes, and excellent water-me- 
lons. The grapes are thought ſo delicious, that 
they are preſerved in ſand, and conveyed to court 
by land-carriage, at an immenſe expence; yer 
the wine of Aſtracan is far from being excellent. 
A ſmall iſland, called Boſmaiſſe, lies about ten 
miles below Aſtracan, on which are built large 
ſtore-houſes for the ſalt which is made about 
twelve miles to the caſt; and, being carried thi- 
ther in boats, is conveyed up the Wolga, in order 
to ſupply the country as far as Moſcow and 
Twere. The quantity of falt annually dug for 
theſe purpoſes, amounts to ſome millions of pounds 
ſterling; the excluſive property of which is 
claimed by the crown, and yields a conſiderable 
revenue ; for the ſoldiers, and great numbers of 
the inferior people, live principally on bread and 
ſalt. | 

From the end of July, to the beginning of 
October, the country about Aſtracan is frequently 
infeſted with myriads of locuſts, which darken 
the air in their progreſſion from the north to the 
ſouth; and, wherever they fall, conſume the 
whole verdure of the earth. It is remarkable 


that theſe inſets can live a confiderable time 


under water; for when the wind blows acroſs the 
Wolga, vaſt numbers of them fall in cluſters ; 
and, when taken out, their wings are no ſooner 
dry, then they riſe and take flight again. The 
commerce of Aſtracan is till conſiderable, 
though not ſo great as it has been. The Aſtracan 
merchants export to Perſia, ehiefly on acount 
of the Armenians, red leather, linen, woollen 
cloth, and other European manufactures ; and im- 
port, in return, the commodities of Perſia; fuch 
as ſilk ſaſhes, intermixed with gold, for the uſe of 
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the Poles, wrought filk, ſtuffs, mixed with cotton, 
rice, cotton, rhubarb, &c. but the chief com- 
modity is raw-ſilk. 


SARATOW, or SaRAror, the ſecond town, 
with reſpe& to importance, in the province of 
Aſtracan, ſeated on a branch of the Wolga; from 


whence the ſuburbs extend themſelves along the 
fide of the river. It has always a ſtrong garriſon 


to ſuppreſs the incurſions of the Kalmuck Tartars, 
a ſavage rapacious race, whoſe territory extends 
to the neighbourhood of this city. The envi- 
rons of Saratow are very fertile; and, at one 


of the gates, a highway begins which leads entirely 


to Moſcow. The town contains ſeveral wooden 
churches : but the houſes are in general mean and 
inconvenient. This eity has ſuffered greatly 


from conflagrations ; but the greateſt misfortune 


is its being ſubject to the incurſions of the Tar- 


tars, whom the Muſcovites have driven from this 


province towards the ſhore of the Caſpian ſea, 
and the river Jaick. A 


Theſe are principally out-laws, or vaſſals who 


have deſerted from their maſters. Their fortunes 
being deſperate, they commence robbers and pi- 
Tates, and uſually herd in gangs of thirty or forty, 


They procure row-boats which will hold about 
twenty or thirty men, provided with fire«arms, 


and, boarding veſſels on the Wolga, maſlacre 
the paſſengers, and plunder their effects. Detach- 
ments of ſoldiers are often ſent in purſuit of theſe 
rufflans, who are certain of being ſeverely pu- 
niſhed if they are taken. A gibbet is erected on 
a float and furniſhed with hooks, according to 
the number of malefactors, who are ſtripped and 
faſtened to them alive by the ribs: the float 15 


then launched into the ſtream ; and the inhabit- 


ants on the banks are forbid, on pain of death, 
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to give them any ſuſtenance or relief. They 
ſometimes live four or five days in this ſituation, 
howling and blaſpheming in a delirium produced 
by the pain: and often imploring a draught of 
water with the moſt piteous lamentation. 


CYARITZA, or CxsARIA, a ſtrong town or 
fortreſs on the weſt fide of the Wolga, with a 
ſtrong garriſon, In the neighbourhood of this 
fortreſs may be ſeen the canal between the rivers 
Laola and Camiſhinka, by means of which the 
czar Peter propoſed to open a communication 
between the Don and the Wolga. 

The remaining provinces of Ruſſia are uſually 
termed Afiatic Muſcovy, though great part of 
them are within the limits of Europe. They lie 
contiguous to the countries we have deſcribed, 
and belong to the ſame ſovereign, we ſhall there- 
fore proceed to give an account of them, as pro- 


vinces belonging to the Ruſſian empire. They 
are known by the names of Siberia, Samoieda, 


Ruſſian Tartary, Ruſſian Lapland, and Nova 


Zembla. Among theſe the firſt object of our 
attention 1s 55 


F 
THE kingdom of Siberia is of vaſt extent, 


being eighteen degrees from north to ſouth, be- 
ginning at the fiftieth, and reaching to the ſixty- 
eighth degree of northern latitude. On the weſt, 
it is ſeparated from Ruſſia by the great chain of 
mountains reaching from Caucaſus to the northern 
ocean, or Frozen ſea, which is its boundary on 
the north: to the eaſt and ſouth it is terminated 


by the Japanic ocean, and part of Great Tar- 


tary. The whole length of Siberia, from eaſt to 
weſt, 
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weſt, is three thouſand two hundred miles: its 


provinces reaching even to the river Aroun, which 


is within a few days journey of the famous wall 
of China: but the breadth, from north to ſouth, 
does not exceed ſixteen hundred miles. 

This country is thinly inhabited by people of 


the Tartarean race, ſcattered in various tribes; 


and diſtinguiſhed by different appellations ; but 


that of Siberia, given it fince it was conquered 


by the Ruſſians, is derived from a Sclavonic 
word, fignitying a priſon, ſo called becauſe it 


is the place of exile for thoſe who incur the diſ- 


pleafure of the Ruſſian emperors. State-priſoners 
are baniſhed hither, either for their lives, or for 
a certain term of years, according to the nature 
of their offences, or the caprice of their ſovereign. 


Some of them are indulged with a ſmall allowance 


for their ſubſiſtence ; others obtain food by any 
means they can ; but all of them are obliged to 
bring in a weekly tribute of furs to the empreſs, 


or ſuffer ſevere chaſtiſement from -their taſk-maſ- 


ters. Thus circumſtanced, they are ofen obliged 
to lie in the open fields, amidſt all the rigours 
of the ſevereſt winter; and they are under the 
neceſſity of acquiring dexterity in ſhooting the 


wild beaſts in the head with a fingle ball; for, 
ſhould the furs be pierced with ſhot-holes, or 
ſtained with blood, the delinquent will be puniſh- 


ed with great cruelty. | 

This country is wild, deſolate, and intenſely 
cold, but Providence ſeems the more liberally to 
have dealt out to its inhabitants fuel, and furs 
which they make uſe of to preſerve them from 
the ſeverity of the weather: even ice is here con- 
verted into a defence againſt the cold ; for, in the 
northern part, it is uſual to hew a piece of tranſ- 
parent ice, of the ſize of the hole which ſerves the 
peaſants for a window : and, having placed it on 
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the outſide, they ſprinkle a little water at the 
edges, which immediately freezes, and cements 
the ice in the hole. This ice- window keeps out 
the wind and cold, without much diminiſhing the 
light. Dreary as the ſcene appears, when the 
country is roughened with buge mountains and 
impenetrable foreſts, and abounds with frozen 
lakes, fens, and moraſſes ; yet even amidft theſe 
deſolate waſtes, ſome beautiful plantations have 
been made, by the art and induſtry of the un- 
| happy exiles, - baniſhed to this remote and inhoſ- 
itable corner of the earth. 
Siberia was diſcovered and conquered by the 


| rorious robber, named Temeforewitz, obtained 
his pardon by the interceſfion of one Straginaff, 

| on condition that he ſhould reduce Siberia to the 
CZAr's ſubjection. He therefore aſſembled his 
companions, the banditti with whom he had aſſo- 
ciated, and, being ſupplied with arms, boats, 
and other neceffaries, by Straginaff, ſet out upon 
this expedition. Having paſſed many rivers and 
performed fatiguing marches through a cold and 
deſert country, he arrived at the fortreſs of Tu- 
maen, fituated on the river Toru, about the 
forty-fifth degree of latitude. He made himſelf 
maſter of this confine, and proceeded up the ri- 
ver as far as the city of Tobolſki, which he alſo 
reduced. The adventurer being afterwards acci- 
dentally drowned, the czar ſent thither a ſtrong 

army, which completed the conqueſt of the whole 
country. From that period, Siberia has been tri- 


butaryſto the Ruſſians and governed by a way wode, 
or vice- roy. 


TOBOLSR, or TozoLsx1, the capital is ſeated 
at the confluence of the Tobol and Irtifk in the 
latitude of fifty- eight. It ſtands on the aſcent 
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Ruſſians, in the reign of Iwan Baſilowitz. A no- 
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of a hill, the lower part of which is inhabited. 


over Great Tartary, as far as China, The river 
Irtiſk is ſuppoſed to be as rapid as the Danube, 


ſeat of a metropolitan, ſent hither from Moſcow, 


ſtrong garriſon, under the command of the 
waywode, who reſides here, and takes charge 
of the fur tribute, which is depoſited in proper 


command, and can occaſionally bring into the 


| Bucharians, The reſt of the inhabitants are Ruſ- 


Swedes, Ruſſians, Collacks, A artars, &c. the 
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by Mahometan Tartars, who carry on a great 
traffic up the river Irtiſk, and convey their goods 


taking its courſe from the ſouth into the Oby, 
The Tobol waſhes the other ſide of the town, 15 
a little below it falls into the Irtiſk. Theſe es 
rivers occaſion a conſtant flow of merchandize 
into this city, during the. ſummer ſeaſon. It is 
therefore a great mart for the commodities of 
Muſcovy, Tartary, and other countries. All 
ſorts of proviſions are therefore plentiful and 
cheap. The ſupreme court of judicature for all 
Siberia is held at Tobolſki, which is likewiſe the 


to exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdiction over the whole 
kingdom. 


This city is well fortified, and defended by a 


magazines. This governor has an extenfive 


field nine thouſand men „ beſides a ſtrong body of 
Tartars on horſeback, to repreſs the Kalmucks 
and Coffacks, i in their repeated incurſions. This 
town is very populous, and almoſt a fourth part 
of its inhabitants are Tartars, who are partly 
deſcended from thoſe that were ſettled there be- 
fore the conqueſt of Siberia, and partly from the 


ſians, whoſe anceſtors were baniſhed hither, or ſuch 
as are exiled themſelves. Several of the Swediſh 
officers, who were taken priſoners at the battle 
of Pultowa, and ſent to Tobolſki, ſet up ſchools 
here in 1713, for teaching the children of the 
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German, Latin, and French languages, with geo- 


4 graphy, geometry, and drawing; but, when the 


eace of Neuſtadt was concluded, the Swediſh 


offers returned to their native country, and theſe 


beneficial ſeminaries of learning dropped of 
courſe. A German ſchool has been fince eſta- 
bliſhed here under the auſpices of the Ruſhan em- 
reſs. All the Chineſe caravans are obliged to 
paſs through this city. 


JAPANZIN, a town on the river Tora, forty- 
five leagues north-weſt of Tieumen, built to- 
wards the cloſe of the ſeventeenth century, as a 
ſtage or halting place for travellers, Here the 
empreſs maintains a numerous garriſon, under the 


| command of a governor, who ſends corn and o— 


ther proviſions to thoſe garriſons and fortreſſes 
that are ſituated in deſert uncultivated places. 
The inhabitants of the adjacent territory are 
very wretched and miſerable. They know little 
of agriculture, but procure ſubſiſtence by hunting 
ſables, ermines, black foxes, beavers, and hyænas. 
The ermines of this diſtrict are eſteemed the beſt 
in all Siberia. The hyena is a fierce rapacious 
animal that will lark among the boughs of a 
tree, and dart itſelf occafionally at a hart, elk, 
or rein-deer; on the back of which it will faſten 


| 1tſelf by its claws and teeth, and there continue 
till the animal drops down, either with the lots 


ot blood, the fatigue of running, or both. The 
beavers are celebrated for their ſagacity and in- 
genuity in cutting timber, and building habita- 
tions of different ſtories. e 


NARIM, a large populous town, ſituated on the 
Oby, ſecured by a fortreſs, and defended by a 
ſtrong garriſon of Coſſacks. This place is about, 
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one hundred and ten leagues eaſt of Tobolſti ; 
The woods in this diftrict afford plenty of furs; a 
but the country is cold, barren, and thinly inha. ſ 
bited by the Oftiacs, a brutal, indolent, and ig. b 
norant people. They worſhip deformed wooden 0 
idols of very rude workmanſhip, and cloath them. ſ 
ſelves in the ſkins of ſturgeon, with which the 1 
river Oby abounds. They hve in Wretched huts, v 
which are partly under ground; but they have 
no towns or villages of any conſequence. a 
Beſides the places we have deſcribed, there are Wl 
ſeveral other towns and fortreſſes, built on the 1 
confines and rivers of this kingdom. 0 
0 
Ji NISCEA, a large, ſtrong, populous tom I 
on the river of that name. It contains three t 
churches, a monaſtery, a nunnery, an exchange Wl 0 
for merchants, a powder magazine, a magazine 9 
for proviſions, and about ſeven hundred houſes; IT 
it is well ſupplied with fleſh, fiſh, and corn ; buff » 
theſe productions muſt be imported from other il > 
countries; the climate being ſo intenſely cold, Wl © 
that hardly any thing can be brought to maturity, 
The common truit-trees bear nothing but leaves *! 
nor does it appear that any thing 1s produced tt 
ſpontaneouſly in this country, except gooſeberries tt 
and ſtrawberries. The commodious fituation of A 
this town, occaſions a briſk trade eſpecially in th 
ſummer. NES | tl 
The ſmaller places are Demianſki, Samoroſkoi- 4 
Jam, Zergolt, Pohem, Tiumen, Tara, Surgut, od 
and Tomſkoi. 85 
Siberia was originally peopled from Tartary, al 
but its preſent inhabitants are compoſed of three pl 
different nations, the Ruſſians, the native Siberi- 
ans, and colonies of Tartars. 2 
The Tongouſi, or proper inhabitants of Sibe- a 


ria, are divided into four tribes : the Podkamen! 
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Tongouſi, who live between the rivers Jeniſcea 
and Lena. In the winter, they are clad in the 


ſkins of rein-deer, with the fur outwards ; the 


breeches, ſhoes, and ſtockings, being all compoſed 
of one piece. They wear a cap of another kind of 
ſur, faſhioned according to the fancy of the wearer, 
They ſubſiſt on fiſh in ſummer, and on game in 
winter. 

Perſons of ſuperior rank are diſtinguiſhed by 
4 number of black ſpots, with which they ſtain the 
{kin of their hands and faces, by way of ornament. 
The dead are hung upon trees till the fleſh rots 
off, and afterwards the ſkeletons are buried. Part 
of the country inhabited by the Oleuni Tongoufi 
is under the dominion of the Chineſe ; bur all 
the reſt belongs to Ruſſia, and the natives are 


| obliged to ſend an annual tribute of furs to the 


grand magazine of Siberia. Their chief weapon 
in war 1s the hatchet, but they have of late im- 
ported a kind of cutlaſs from their neighbours of 
Muſcovy : theſe are worn by both ſexes, who are 
equally trained to the exerciſe of arms. | 
Both men and women are courageous, active, 
and dexterous; but they are naturally pacific, and 


the different tribes live amicably with one ano- 


ther. They dwell in huts that are moveable, 
and can occaſionally change their fituation, ei- 


| ther for pleaſure or convenience, In ſummer 


they travel on the lakes and rivers in canoes; 
and in winter on ſledges drawn by dogs or rein- 
deer, Polygamy is admitted among them to the 


| moſt unbounded extent, and the huſband is fo 


abſolute that he can ſell or exchange his wives at 
pleaſure. | 


This country lies in general uncultivated. Not 


2 ſtalk of corn is to be ſeen ; for, inſtead of bread, 


the natives feed upon onions boiled into a kind of 


pap or pudding, with a meal made of the roots 
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ter their furs for the merchandiſe of the latter; 
ſuch as tea, ſilks, anda kind of ſtuff made of li- 


and China. It is divided into the diſtricts of Ob- 
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of yellow lilies, dried and pounded. Vaſt quantities 
of fiſh are caught in their lakes and rivers. The 
beſt iron in Muſcovy is produced from the mines 
and forges of Siberia; but the great revenue of 
this country ariſes from the article of furs, which 
amounts to an immenſe ſum. 
The great caravan between Moſcow and China, 
paſſing through this province, the merchants bar- 


nen and cotton, much worn by the Ruſſian wo— 
men. The empreſs derives a great advantage 
from the poſſeſſion of Siberia, in a conſtant ſupply 
of recruits for her army ; the large and numerous 
garriſons of this country being conſidered as nur- 
ſeries for the moſt hardy and intrepid ſoldiers of 
the Muſcovite empire. By a treaty of peace be- 
tween the emperor of China and the czar, con- 
cluded in 1691, the river Argun was agreed to 
be the boundary between the two empires. The 
Argun runs into the Saghadian river, and accom- 
panies it till their joint contents are poured into 
the ſea of Kamtzechatka. | 


JC 

THE province of Samoieda, which is ſituated 
north of Siberia, extends from Archangel to the 
Aſiatic Tartary. It is bounded on the weſt by 
the Petſora river, and the Uporcean mountains; 
and on the eaſt by the Argun, which, as we 
have obſerved, is the boundary between Ruſſia 


dora, Manamo, and Leppa. The firſt extends a- 
long the weſt ſide of the Oby, and the other two 
are fituated on the eaſt fide of that river. The 
inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral different 


tribes; 
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ties tribes; ſuch as the Bereſofsſkoi, the Guitorſes, 
The the Truchamſkoi, and Mangazeiſkoi ; excluſive 
ines of thoſe who inhabit the banks of the Dwina. 
e of Each of theſe tribes has a particular dialect : but 
hich the manners and cuſtoms of the whole country are 
extremely fimilar. 
gina, The principal rivers of Samoieda are, the Pet- 
bar- fora iſſuing from the lake Petzercoe, and falling 
tter; into the North ſea, between Cape Caudenois and 
of li- the ſtraights of Weigatz; the great river Oby, 
wo- formed by many confluent ſtreams, ſteering its 
ntage courſe through a vaſt tract of country, and fallin 
1pply into the ſtraights of Weigatz : the Janiſka, Ja- 
,erous niſcea, or Kemm; the Olentes, and the Lena, 
s nur- two conſiderable rivers which diſcharge themſelves 
ers of into the Northern ocean. The whole country 
ce be- abounds in lakes and mountains, with foreſts of 
„con- pine and fir-trees: the ſol] is barren and unculti- 
eed to vated, not having warmth ſufficient either for the 
The vegetation of corn, or culinary plants: the cli- 
LCCOM- mate is indeed fo intenſely cold, that winter may 
ed into be ſaid to reign here in all its terrors. 
The inhabitants of this dreary waſte are deno- 
minated Samoicdes, which is a Ruffian epithet, ſig- 
nifying Man-eaters: a term unjuſtly applied to theſe 
poor miſerable ſavages. They reſemble the 
1 Laplanders in their lowneſs of ſtature, their 
ſituated WW broad flat faces, large heads, and little eyes: their 
| to the complexion is of a dark, greaſy, olive hue; the 
weſt by features of both ſexes are coarſe, and their limbs 
antains; ill-ſhaped. Their hair is black, thick, and 
„ AS WC woolly : that of the women is plaited on each fide 
1 Ruſſia of the face, and ornamented with braſs trinkets. 
s of Ob- Both ſexes wear a fur cap, the inſide of which is 
tends a- white, and the outſide black. They are covered 
ther two from head to foot with deer-ſkins, having the hair 
r. The outwards in ſummer, and inwards in winter ; 
different | 
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of yellow lilies, dried and pounded. Vaſt quantities 
of fiſh are caught in their lakes and rivers. The 
beſt iron in Muſcovy 1s produced from the mines 
and forges of Siberia; but the great revenue of 
this country ariſes from the article of furs, which 
amounts to an immenſe ſum. 

The great caravan between Moſcow and China, 
paſſing through this province, the merchants bar- 
ter their furs for the merchandiſe of the latter; 
ſuch as tea, ſilks, and a kind of ſtuff made of li- 
nen and cotton, much worn by the R.uffian wo— 
men. The empreſs derives a great advantage 
from the poſſeſſion of Siberia, in a conſtant ſupply 
of recruits for her army ; the large and numerous 
garriſons of this country being conſidered as nur- 
{ſeries for the moſt hardy and intrepid ſoldiers of 
the Muſcovite empire. By a treaty of peace be- 
tween the emperor of China and the czar, con- 
cluded in 1691, the river Argun was agreed to 
be the boundary between the two empires. The 
Argun runs into the Saghadian river, and accom- 


panies it till their joint contents are poured into 


the ſea of Kamtzechatka. 


SAM OF d 


THE province of Samoieda, which is ſituated 
north of Siberia, extends from Archangel to the 


Aſiatic Tartary. It is bounded on the weſt by 


the Petſora river, and the Uporcean mountains; 
and on the eaſt by the Argun, which, as we 
have obſerved, is the boundary between Ruſſia 
and China. It is divided into the diſtricts of Ob- 


dora, Manamo, and Leppa. The firſt extends a- 


long the weſt ſide of the Oby, and the other two 
are fituated on the eaſt fide of that river. The 
inhabitants are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral different 
tribes ; 
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tribes; ſuch as the Bereſofsſkoi, the Guitorſes, 
the Truchamſkoi, and Mangazeiſkoi; excluſive 
of thoſe who inhabit the banks of the Dwina. 
Fach of theſe tribes has a particular dialect : but 
the manners and cuſtoms of the whole country are 
extremely fimilar. 
The principal rivers of Samoieda are, the Pet- 
ſora iſſuing from the lake Petzercoe, and fallin 
into the North ſea, between Cape Caudenois and 
the ſtraights of Weigatz; the great river Oby, 
formed by many confluent ſtreams, ſteering its 
courſe through a vaſt tract of country, and falling 
into the ſtraights of Weigatz : the Janiſka, Ja- 
niſcea, or Kemm; the Olentes, and the Lena, 
two conſiderable rivers which diſcharge themſelves 
into the Northern ocean. The whole countr 
abounds in lakes and mountains, with foreſts of 
pine and fir-trees : the ſoil is barren and unculti- 
0 vated, not having warmth ſufficient either for the 
e vegetation of corn, or culinary plants: the cli- 
mate is indeed ſo intenſely cold, that winter may 
be ſaid to reign here in all its terror s. 
The inhabitants of this dreary waſte are deno- 
minated Samoicdes, which is a Ruſſian epithet, ſig- 
nifying Man-eaters: a term unjuſtly applied to theſe 
poor miſerable ſavages. They reſemble the 
Laplanders in their lowneſs of ſtature, their 
broad flat faces, large heads, and little eyes: their 
complexion is of a dark, greaſy, olive hue; the 
features of both ſexes are coarſe, and their limbs 
ill-ſhaped. Their hair is black, thick, and ' 
woolly : that of the women is plaited on each fide 
of the face, and ornamented with braſs trinkets. 
Both ſexes wear a fur cap, the inſide of which is 
white, and the outſide black. They are covered 
from head to foot with deer-ſkins, having the hair 
outwards in ſummer, and inwards in winter; 


but 
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but their principal firery conſiſts in flips of red, 
yellow, and blue cloth ſewed upon theſe gar. 


ments. 


The men wear breeches and ſtockings of one 


piece : the women have ſhort fur petticoats ex- 


tending half-way down the leg, covered with a 


| Kind of buſkin of the ſame ſkin. In winter both 


men and women ule long ſkaits, with which they 
glide over the ice and ſnow with aſtoniſhing eaſe 
and expedition. Hardened by the ſeverity of 
the climate, they are ſtrong, active, and ſo labo- 


rious, that, in ſpite of the intenſe cold, they work 


themſelves into a profuſe perſpiration. Theſe 


wretched ſavages feed upon raw fleſh, guts, and 


even ſtinking carrion, and are filthy in the ex- 


treme. No town or village appears in this deſo- 
late territory: tents or caverns are their only ha- 


bitations. In ſummer they wander from place to 
place in ſearch of freſh paſture for their rein-deer, 


or game for themſelves, which they kill with ar- 


rows. They are ſaid to be excellent archers, 


being trainedap to the exerciſe of the bow from 


their infancy. They reſemble the Laplanders 
in their perſons, manners, and modes of living; 
but are, if poſſible, more ignorant and brutal. 
During the ſummer which continues about three 


months, they lodge in tents made of the ſkins of 


the beaſts they kill, which being generally green, 
ſtink abominably. When the winter approaches, 
they retire to their holes or caverns, dug under 


the ſurface of the earth, and covered with a co- 


nical roof of boughs or fiſh-bones, and lined with 
the ſkins of rein-deer. In this miſerable manſion, 


the Samoiedes ſhut themſelves up for the winter, 


amidſt the ſtench of their proviſions, and the 
ſmoke of their fuel; having only a hole at the 


top to ſerve as a kind of chimney, When they 


i * 
require 
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require to ſee more diſtinctly, they light a lamp 


fed with fiſh-oil, which diffuſes a moſt abomi- 


nable odour. | | 
Horrible as ſuch an exiſtence muſt ſeem to the 
civilized nations of Europe, yet, ſuch is the in- 
fatuation of theſe poor creatures that they ſuppoſe 
their country to be the earthly paradiſe, and 
their climate the moſt agreeable in the univerſe. 
Two of their deputies who were ſent to the court 
of Moſcow, in the time of Peter the Great, de- 
clared to that prince, that, if he knew the charms 
of that country, he would certainly fix his reſi- 
dence in Samoieda. They beheld the magnifi- 
cence of the Ruſſian cotrt with ſurpriſe and ad- 
miration; but they preferred their own mode of 
living to all the luxury of the court, and longed 
impatiently to reviſit their own ſtinking habit- 


ations. 


A man who 1s diſpoſed to marry, purchaſes 
the bride of her parents : three or four rein-deer 
are ſuppoſed to be a valuable conſideration for 
the fineſt lady in Samoieda. Such of the inha- 
bitants of this country as are, from age, become 


uſeleſs to the community, are releaſed from the 


miſeries of life by being drowned, or otherwiſe 
diſpatched ; their bones being preſerved as re- 
Iiques, 18 . 

Since this territory has belonged to the Ruſ- 
ſians, they have built ſeveral towns in it, namely, 
Loppa, which may be ſaid to be the capital, 
Nazenſkoi, Ol ſchaygorod, and Tumeen. Gover- 
nors and magiſtrates have been appointed, and 
fairs inſtituted, calculated to furniſh the natives 
with ſome of the conveniencies of life; ſtill, how- 
ever the Samoiedes may be claſſed among the 


moſt ſavage tribes that exiſt among the human 
race. 
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RUSSIAN LAPLAND. 


RUSSIAN Lapland is bounded on the north 
by the Frozen ocean, on the eaſt and ſouth by the 
White fea and the river Zolotieza, and on the 
weſt by Daniſh Lapland. It comprehends three 
diſtricts : Leporia Mounemauſkoi, or Maritime 
Leporia, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt of Daniſh 


Lapland: T 1 or Inland Leporia; and 


Bellamoureſkoi Leporia-. This whole country 
reſembles that of Swediſh Lapland, which we 
ſhall particularly deſcribe. It is indeed inhabited 
by the ſame people, from whom they differ only 


in the rites of the Greek church, which is pro- 


feſſed by the Chriſtians of Ruſſian Lapland. 

The more eaſily to govern, civiliſe, and fleece 
theſe people, the Ruſſians have built towns in their 
country, and ſent thither governors, prieſts, and 
collectors, who adminiſter juſtice, propagate 
Chriſtianity according to the rites of the Greek 
communion, and gather the annual tribute of 
furs. But theſe towns are nothing more than 
Muſcovitiſh colonies, who trade with ſavages, as 
well as with the merchants of different nations 
who viſit the coaſt. Mounemauſkoi Leporia has 
but few towns, except Kola, which 1s eſteemed 
the metropolis of the whole country, ſtanding 
in latitude 68. 55. between Wardwyſs and the 


White ſea. This town, however, 1s ſmall, and 
Its fituation is at the mouth of the river of the 


ſame name, which falls into the Muſcovian ocean. 
Teriſkoi Leporia, or the caſtern part of Ruſſian 


Lapland, is almoſt ſurrounded with the ocean, 


forming indeed the gulph of the White ſea. The 
principal towns in this diviſion are Wartiga and 
Lackena: the former ſituated on the ſouth coaſt, 

6 oppoſite 
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oppoſite to Archangel ; the latter is a ſea port, at 
the mouth of the river Lackena, which falls into 
the Northern ocean. Bellamoureſkoi Leporia lies 
on the White ſea, and is as cold, mountainous, and 
barren; as the other parts of Lapland. The chief 
town is Soma, ſituated on the frontiers of Muſcovi- 
tiſh Carelia, and may be termed the key of Ruſſian 
Lapland on the White Sea. There ate other ſmall 
towns in Ruſſian Lapland; ſuch as Kiermi, near the 
mouth of the river Zololuza ; Zoloſki, ſeated on an 
iſland of the ſame name, on which there is a mo- 
naſtery ; Kerelli, ſtanding at the mouth of ano- 
ther river: Kemeloc, ſituated on an iſland ſur- 
rounded with ſmaller iſles ; Kovoda, ſeated at the 
mouth of a river which iſſues from the lake Pa- 
gerfwi, and falls into the gulph Ombai; Wol- 
naoſtrof, ſtanding on an iſland of the ſame name; 
Jackna, on a river of, the ſama name, abounding 
with ſalmon. The other places are 100 inconſi- 
derabie . —8 
The coaſt of Muſcovitiſh Lapland is famous 
for capes, bays, and iſlands: among theſe are 
Cape Tauria, Souſnaubizt, or the Ifland of the 
Croſs, with three other iſles at the mouth of the 
river Ponoi ; Cape Orlogone, with a bay and 
harbour, at the entrance into the White ſea ; the 
iſles of Lambacho; the cape, iſles, and bay of 
Sweetenoes; Nookoſtrof, called by the Dutch, 
Nagel Egland, or Nail Ifland ; the Mariner's 
Bay; the Golden Bay; Daelna Olignia; 
or Farther Olignia ; Daelna Silenfi, or Farther 
Silenfi; Port Gabriel; Port of Waronia; 
Blieſna Olignia ; or Nearer Olignia; Blieſna Si- 
lenſi, or Neafer Silenſi; the iſland and lake of 
Kola; and the Fiſherman's Iſland, NE 
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NOVA Z EML A. 


NOVA ZEMBLA, in the Ruſſian lan wage, 
ſigniſſes New Land. It is ſeparated from Samoi. 


eda by the ſtraight of Weigstz, lying in the ſe⸗ 


ech degree of latitude. W hether Nova 


Zembla, is an iſland, or joined to the continent 
of Greenland on the welt, or to that of Tartaty 
on the eaſt, has not yet been aſcertained. This 


country was diſcovered in 1553, by captain Hugh 
Willoughby, an Engliſh mariner, who was 


obliged to put into a port of Lapland, where he 


and his whole crew periſhed with cold. About 
three years after this unfortunate expedition, 
captain Burroughs, alſo an Engliſhman, doubled 
the North Cape, and diſcovered the ſtraights of 
Weigatz; which have fince been viſited by ſhips 
of different nations, in order to diſcover a north- 
eaſt paſſage though theſe ſtraights ro China. 
Towards the Hatter end of the fixteenth century, 
ſome Dutch feamen wintered in Nova Zembla, 
and found the cold ſo intenſe, that it was with 
great difficulty they could keep themſelves alive. 


From the 4th of January to the 24th of June, 


the ſun totally diſappeared, and they had no light 
but from the moon, which from The firſt to the 
laſt quarter, ſhone without intermiſſion. 


It is impoffible to conceive any thing more 
deſolate or forlorn than the face of this country, 


which is generally covered with ice and ſnow: 


the parts from which the ſnow melts in ſummer, 
are dreary quagmires coated with moſs, producing 


nothing but a few blue and yellow flowers. The 


| thore is almoſt one continued rock of ice, or ra- 
ther huge mountains of ice piled to a prodigious 
height, 


\ 


which the ſea has undermined in many places» 
forming hideous chaſms and caverns, cauſing 


dreadful diſruptions, and leaving vaſt maſſes of 
rugged ice, which ſeem pendant in the air, and 
Sailing into the 
ſtraights of Weigatz, theſe icy mountains, known | 
by the name of Pater Noſters, ſeem to be cloſe 
on every fide, and bar all farther progreſs ; whence 
the ſtraights acquired the name of Weigatz, or 


threaten inſtantaneous ruin, 


impaſſable. Severe as this climate is, a very ver- 
dant'iſland appears at the mouth of theſe ſtraights, 


covered with fur and junipers, and abounding 


with penguin, a ſpecies of water-fowl. - 


Nova Zembla produces ſuch other birds and 
animals as can ſubſiſt in the coldeſt climates. 


Here are large white bears, which are rendered 


ſo fierce and ravenous by famine, that they have 
been known to plunge into the ſea and at- 


tack ſhips, in great numbers. Foxes, ermines, 


and little creatures reſembling rabbits, are found 


here: even larks have been perceived in this in- 


hoſpitable country. 2 
This territory is thinly inhabited by a race of 


ſavages, more brutal and deformed than the Sa- 
moiedes : they are ſhorter, thicker, and uglier, 
than their northern neighbours. They waddle 
like ducks, and have ſqueaking voices. The 
men have little or no hair on their heads, but their 
beards are ſtrong and buſhy : the women have 
long hair, falling down in plaits on their ſhoul- 
ders. The females adorn their ears and noſes 
with pendants of blue ſtone ; but their complex- 
10n and features are horrible arid diſguſting. 
Theſe creatures are ſo extremely ignorant and ſtu- 
pid that they ſeem hardly to have a title to hu- 
manity, The garb of the fiſhermen, who go 4 
. P 2 
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height, one above another; and huge floating 
fragments continually daſhing againſt their baſe» 
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ſea in their canoes, differs from that which is 


worn by the inhabitants on ſhore. The landmen 
and women wear the ſame kind of habits, which 


are ſtraight waiſtcoats and breeches, made of the 
| ſkins of . penguins unpicked : they have alſo a | 


kind of hoſe formed of ſcalken, with a conical 


cap or bonnet. The male carries an ax on his 


ſhoulder, a bow in his band, and a quiver with 
arrows ſhung at his back. The female wields 3 
dart in her hand, having her chin and forehead 
painted with blue ſtreaks, and her ears and noſe 
loaded with jewels of blue ſtones and fiſh-bone. 
The fiſherman's dreſs is compoſed wholly of 
ſeal- ſkin, the tails, of which hang dangling be- 
tween his legs. His canoe is made of fiſh, curi- 
ouſly joined, and covered with ſkins ſewed to- 


| gether: 


Theſe people have a great 1 to ſpirits 
and tobacco; articles ſo highly acceptable to 
the Laplanders and Samoiedes. Their food is 


the beaſts they kill in hunting, and the fiſh they 


catch along the ſhore ; their common drink is the 
ſimple element, hut train- oil is nectar to them, 
Without any regular ſyſtem of religion, they wor- 
ſhip the ſun, moon, and ſtars; together with cer- 


** wooden idols in human ſhape, rudely formed 
by the work of their own hands, The wooden 


work of their bows and darts are clumſy and 


awkward; but their arrows are well feathered, 


and neatly armed with fiſh-bone ; of which they 


| alſo make their needles and other inſtruments. 


Inhoſpitable as this country. may appear, the 
Ruſſian empreſs may derive great advantages 
from it ; not only in the aricles of furs which 
are always valuable in proportion to the coldneſs 
of the climate in which they are produced, but 
likewiſe i in the fiſhery of the lea-horſe, the teeth of 
Which are prategoble to ory, 

8 WE- 


SITUATION, EXTENT, 


\WEDEN, in Latin called Suecia, is of very 

uncertain etymology : it includes the greateſt 
part of Scandinavia, and extends from fitty-five 
degrees and twenty minutes, to fixty-nine degrees 
and thirty minutes northern latitude, lying be- 
tween the twelfth and thirty-ſecond degrees of 
longitude eaſt from London, It is bounded on 
the north by Daniſh Lapland; on the eaſt by 
Muſcovy; on the weſt by = mountains of Nor- 
way.; and on the ſouth by the Baltic, the Sound, 
and the Categate. The extent of this kingdom 
doubles that of France ; but as a confiderable 
part of it conſiſts of ſeas, lakes, mountains, hills, 
woods, heaths, and marſhes, the number of inha- 
bitants bears a very ſmall proportign to its di- 
menſions. 


\ CLIMATE, SOIL. 


THE climate is healthy, but the winter's cold 
15 intenſe, and the ſummer's heat exceſſive. The 
ſun, at the higheſt, continues above the horizon 
pf Stockholm eighteen hours and an half, and 
pro- 
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produces an uninterrupted day of ſeveral weeks: 
in winter the day light is proportionably defec. 


tive; but this defect is tolerably well ſupplied by the 


moon, the ſtars, and the northern lights, reflected 
from the ſnow; through the medium of a ſerene 
ſky. The want of the ſun's heat is rendered tole- 


rable by ſtoves within doors, and warms fur a- 


broad; inſtead of which the lower claſs of people 
uſe ſheep-ſkins, and ſuch others as they can pro- 
cure. 

Such is my deteſtation, ſays Mr. Wraxall, to 


_ theſe inhoſpitable and polar countries, that no 


honours or fortune could tempt me to remain in 
them: I would rather reſide in a cottage beneach 


a temperate and genial heaven, than in a palace 
inveſted ſo many months with ice and darkneſs, 
This fentiment the Swedes laugh at, and aſſure 


me that there are pleaſures i in furs and ſledges, 


and the rigours of winter, of which I have no 


conception. I am very ready to allow it, and 
only defire to be excuſed from ana. them 
in my own perſon. Wraxall's Tr. 1 07 007 
The winter ſets in early and abruptly, without 
any intervention, of mild weather analogous to 
our autumn; and the ſummer ſeems 9 4 
onde from the embraces of winter, without being 


gradually diſengaged by the interpoſition of 


ipring. The productions of the earth vegetate 


and ripen more ſpeedily than in ſouthern climates, 
from their being warmed by an uninterrupted ſun, 


which is ſometimes ſo hot as to ſet woods on fire, 
and produce dreadfu] conflagrations, 

About three o'clock in the morning, ſays Mr. 
Wraxall, we arrived at a gentleman's ſeat, where 
we propoſed making a ſhort ſtay. I can hardly 
ſay we drove by night, fince at this ſeaſon of the 
year [.8 June] darkneſs is unknown, and I am 

ave 


urſt at 


rarall's Tr. 133. 1 
But, ſuch is the ſeverity of the winter's cold, 
people very often loſe their limbs, noſes, and 


4 8. W E D E N. Ir 
have very eaſily read a good print at midnight. 


even life itſelf, by neglecting the proper precau- 
tions of wearing warm furs and ſheep-ſkins abroad, 
and of keeping their apartment.comfortably wartn 
with ſtoves, and other contrivances. When the 
noſe or the extremity of any limb begins to be 


as a ſymptom of a beginning mortification: in 
that caſe, the moſt ſpeedy and effectual remedy 
hitherto diſcovered is to rub the part affected 


it. Violent ſtorms and tains are ſeldom known 
bere. 1 HF, 1 


many tracts of land which are fit for agriculture. 
The ſoil is, in general, ſandy, ſwampy, or ferru- 
ginous, but does not want fertility. There are 
very fruitful ſpots between the hills; and, even 


corn, if properly cultivated : but agriculture is 


cient quantity might be produced for the con- 
ſumption of the inhabitants; yet at preſent great 


grind the inner bark of birch- trees, and uſe it in 
bread mixed with a ſmall quantity of flour. 


In ſummer the fields are cloathed with verdure, 
intermingled with a variety of flowers; and the 


whole face of the country, without even excepting 


the rocks, is overſpread with ſtrawberries, raſp- 
berries, currants, &c. growing wild. The kitchen 


3 


gar- 


affected by the froſt, it exhibits a livid colour, 


immediately with ſnow, till the blood returns to 


Sweden, though very mountainous, affords 


where the ſoil is not more than half a foot from: 
the ſurface, the ground would yield plenty of - 


not much underſtood in this country, or a ſuffi- 
quantities are imported from Livonia, Pomerania, 


| and Wiſmar. The inferior people, in imitation 
of their Norwegian neighbours, are obliged to 
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gardens here yield plenty of roots and pot-hethy, 


— 


\ 


J 


Apples, pears, plums, and cherries are common 
here; but apricots, peaches, and nectarines, are | 
not much cultivated in this kingdom. . 


1 


x * 
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Rivers, LAK ESs, ForesTs, METALs, Minfxars, 


THIS kingdom is watered by many navigable 


rivers, the principal of which are the Motalaſ. 


trom, Which iſſues from the Watter-lake. The 
Stang which divides Oſgothland, or Eaſt Goth- 


land, into two Parts ? The Gothiſche-Elbe, Or 
Gothic River, which riſes in the Wener-Lake, 


and falls into the North ſea near Gottenburg : 


: the Gullſpang, which divides Weſt-Gothland 


from Warmeland: and the Dahl in the Vale. 

Country, which is the largeſt tiver in Sweden. 
The Dahl is thus particularly mentioned by Mr. 

Wraxall. It riſes in Norwegian Lapland, and, 


after paſſing through a vaſt extent of that coun- 


try, empties itſelf into the ſea about twenty miles 
from the iſland of Eſcar-Eue: it is above half a mile 
broad between that iſland and the falls: but at 


the cataracts, its banks being much narrower, it 
runs with vaſt impetuoſity. A ſmall iſland, or 


rather a rock of half 4 quarter of a mile in circum- 
ference divides the river at this place. In the 


winter when one of the cataracts is frozen over, 


the iſland is acceſlible, but at this time ¶ June 8] 


it would be impoifible to reach it alive. The eye 


takes in both falls at once from either bank. The 


depth of each is about forty feet, but one is abrupt 


and perpendicular, the other oblique and ſhelving. 
As nearly as I can judge by my eye, the breadth 


is not in leſs than eighty or ninety yards, and! 


am inclinable to believe it more, The tremen- 
ES _ dous 


— 
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dous roar of theſe cataracts, which, when cloſe, 
is ſuperior far to the loudeſt thunder; the ya- 
pour which riſes inceſſantly from them, and even 
obſcures them from the eye in many parts; the agi- 
tation of the river below for ſeveral hundred yards, 
before it reſumes its former tranquility z and the 


ſides covered with tall firs, which ſeem like filent 


and aſtoniſhed ſpectators of it; form one of the 


moſt pictureſque and aſtoniſhing ſcenes to be be- 


held in nature's volume; nor would I have reſigned 


the pleaſure I experienced, as I lay on the looſe 


ſtones almoſt immediately beneath ir, and was 
covered with the ſpray from its daſhing billows, 
for the moſt voluptuous banquet a ſovereign 
could beſtow. Wraxall's Tr. 159. 

The lakes are of prodigious extent, and in- 
credible depth, ſupplying ſwarms of delicious 


| fiſh. The face of the country is, in a great 


meaſure, over-ſpread' by vaſt foreſts of pine, fir, 
beech, alder, birch, juniper, and ſome oak. Theſe 
trees grow ſo cloſe together, and ſuch a number of 
thoſe that fall are left to rot where they lie, 
that, in many places, the woods are impaſſable. 


The timber is equal to that of Norway; and 


there is ſuch quantities of it, that fuel- is ex- 
tremely plentiful. $4 

The wealth of Sweden ariſes principally from 
its mines and metals. The largeſt ſilver mine 
is near Sala, At Brattfors in Warmeland, pure 


ſilver is dug up. There are others at. Hallefors, 


Storhaar, and Skyſhytte, in Thal-lande; at Norre- 
fors in eaſt Gothland; at Giſleby in Schonen, and 
in ſeveral parts of Lapland. Theſe mines are' 


not equally: rich; and in ſome of them the future 


proſpect is greater than what they at preſent 
yield. The chief copper mine is about eighty 
fathoms in depth extending a great way under 
ground, and yielding a prodigious quantity of 

. | 5 ore. 
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ore. The copper annually produced! amounts to 
about two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; of 


which one fourth, paid in kind, is the ing's { 

property ; the remainder, if he ig unwrought, 

is charged with an additional duty of twenty-five 
per centum. Iron ore is in ſuch plenty here, that 5 
it generally ſhews itſelf on the ſurface of the 
earth. It is alſo remarkable for its richneſs, ef. of 
pecially the Oeregrund iron ore. The number of aft 
forges, hammering-mills, and ſmelting houſes de! 
in Sweden, is about four hundred and fifty, C01 
Lead is alſo dug up in Sweden in vaſt quan- ſto 
tities. | the 
This country abounds. in every ſpecies of the gre 
three natural kingdoms : eſpecially thoſe of the me 
foſſile or mineral kind; as cryſtals, amethyſts, the 
topazas, porphiry, lapis lazuli, agate, cornelian, ſo | 
a reddiſh ſtone called violſtein, a greeniſh ſemi - be 
pellucid ſtone, coral, aſbeſtos, load-ſtone, touch- app 
fone, mill-ſtones, flate, lime-tones, beautiful all 
trefactions, with coarſe and white marble. Not ſiaſ 
far from Nordkioping, in the foreſt of Koolmole, or Kin 
Kalmalden, are large and deep quarries of ex- ſtat 
cellent white marble of an extraordinary hard- der: 
neſs, with beautiful green veins, which are The 
ſometimes of a dark, and ſometimes of a bright ded 
vivid green, finely intermixed. Here are alſo to tho 
be found vitriol, lac montanum, mercury, amian- the 
thus, lead-ore, cobalt, ceruſe, alum, petroleum, the 
fuller's- earth, ſulphur, mother of pearl, &c. der 
Many pearls of great value have been found in and 
the pearl-fiſheries of Sweden. In Smoland and of b 
the Legn, ſalt is boiled from the ſea-Water, an th 
but not in ſufficient quantities to ſupply the Colle 
country. men 
| reſtr 
GoveRN- the | 


SWEDEN. ris 


* 


(GovERNMENT, REL1Gion, LAN GUAO ER, LEARNING. 


THE government of this kingdom has under- 


bn — variety of changes. The Swedes, like the 
he anes, were originally free; and during the courſe 
eſ- of many centuries, the crown was elective : but, 
of after various revolutions, Charles XII. became 
ifes deſpotic. He was ſucceeded by his fiſter, who 
fry. conſented to the abolition of deſpotiſm, and re- 
an- ſtored the ſtates to their former liberties; and 


they, in return, aſſociated her huſband, the land- 


the grave of Heſſe-Caſſel, with her in the govern- 
the ment. A new model of the conſtitution was 
its, then drawn up, by which the royal power was 


ſo limited, that the king of Sweden could hardly 


mi- 

= appointed the great officers of the kingdom; and 
ful all employments of 'any value, whether eccle- 
Not ſiaſtical, civil, or military, were conferred by the 


king with the approbation of the ſenate. The 
ſtates were formed of deputies from the four or- 
ders, nobility, clergy, burghers, and peaſants. 
The repreſentatives of the nobility, which inclu- 
ded the gentry, amounted to upwards of one 
thouſand, thoſe of the clergy to two hundred, 


aian- 

eum, the peaſants to two hundred and fifty. Each or- 
&c. der fat in its own houſe, and had its own ſpeaker; 
id in and each choſe a ſecret committee for the diſpatch 


of buſineſs. The ſtates were to be convoked once 
in three years, in the month of January; and their 
collective body had greater powers than the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain, becauſe the king was more 
reſtricted in his prerogative. 5 
When the ſtates were not ſitting, the affairs of 
the public were managed by the king and the 


"240 "Ft 


be called by that name. The diet of the ſtates 


the burghers to about one hundred and fifty, and 
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ſenate, which were no other than a committee of 
the ſtates, but choſe in a particular manner. 
The nobility, or upper-houſe, appointed twenty. 
four deputies, the clergy twelve, and the burghers 
twelve; theſe chaſe three perſons, who were to 

be preſented to the king, that he might nominate 
one of the three for Ay vacancy. The peaſant, | 
had no vote in electing a ſenator. Almoſt the 
whole of the executive body was lodged in, the 
lenate, which conſiſted of fourteen members, be. 
hides the chief goyernors of the provinces, the 
prevent of the chancery, and the grand-marſhal, 

[ hoſe ſenators, during the receſs of the ſtates, 
formed the king's privy-council, but he had no 
more than a caſting vote in their deliberations, 
Appeals lay to them from different courts of ju- 
dicature, but each ſenator was accountable 
for his conduct to the ftates. - Thus, upon 
the whole, the goverament of Sweden might, 
with ſome -propriety, be called republican, 
for the king's power was not ſo great as that 
of a ſtadtholder. The ſenate had eyen a power 

o of impoſing upon the king a ſub- committee 
of their number, who were to attend upon his 
perſon, and be a check upon all his proceedings, 
down to the very management of his family: 

' Many ſubordinate courts, boards, commiſſions, 
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| and tribunals, were introduced by the jealouſy of 
; the Swedes, into the adminiſtration of the civil, 
4 military, commercial and other, departments, 
li. £49 | 
i But, in Auguſt, 1772, the whole ſyſtem of the 
i Swediſh government was totally changed by Gul- 
4 tavus III. and is now wholly deſpotic: how 
1 long it will continue ſo it is not in our power 
9 ; . | ; - - 
li) to predict; but the revolution in France, and the 
i death of Guftavus, which was perpetrated by an 
0 aſſaſſin named Ankerſtrum, on the 16th of March 
ji 1792, wil Iprobably ſtimulate the hardy Swedes to 
[ recover that liberty which they have ſo lately loſt. 
l — 
ii 
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eof Speaking of this revolution Mr. Wraxall ſays, I 

ner, on the 19th of Auguſt 1772, this extraordinary | 
ity. WW event was produced, which again reſtored to the | "0 
her, crown thoſe prerogatives ſhe had loſt for more 4% 
eto than half a century. The king's ſecrecy, addreſs, 1 
nate and diſſimulation, in ſo dangerous and critical a wy 
ants | juncture, far ſurpaſſed what might have been ex- | ; 
the pected from his age. It is ſaid only five perſons [| 
the in the kingdom were entruſted with the deſign, WR 
be. which was carried into execution with as much my 
the vigour as it had been planned with ſagacity and 4 
ſhal. judgment. Wraxall's Tr. 123. - is 
ates, By the new form of government the king is. | 4 
d no to aſſemble and diſcharge the ſtates at his plea- 1 
ions. ſure. He is to have the whole diſpoſal of the 1 [ 
f ju- army, navy, finances, and all employmenrs civil 1 
table and military; and, though by this new ſyſtem the By 
upon WI king does not openly claim a power of impoſing 10 
ight, taxes upon all occaſions, yet ſuch as already exiſt 1 
ican, are to be perpetual; and, in caſe of invaſion, or \ Ti 
that preſſing neceſſity, the king may impoſe ſome taxes wa 
ower till the ſtates can be aſſembled. Butof this neceſſity 4k 
itte he is to be the judge, and the meeting of the ſtates Hil 
n his depends wholly on his will and pleaſure ; and, #1 
ings, when they are aſſembled, they are to deliberate 1 
? on nothing but what the king thinks proper to 1 

Hons, lay before them. It is eaſy to diſcern that a go- 7 

ſy of vernment thus conſtituted can be little removed f 
civil, from one of the moſt deſpotic kind. The Swediſh | 
1Ents, nation 1s, however, amuſed wyh ſome ſlight ap- 1 


f the pearances of a legal and limited government. 
Gul⸗ But the king of Sweden, according to the preſent 
how conſtitution, is inveſted with ſo much authority, 
power power, and influence, it is not to be ſuppoſ- 
id the ed that any one will venture to make an op- 
by an poſition to whatever he ſhall propoſe. 
arch This country was formerly involved in the 
des to Stoſſeſt darkneſs of Pagan idolatry, and Upſal 
y loſt. | EE IRE Was 
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was the ſeat of their ſuperſtitious worſhip. The 
emperor Lewis ſent into Sweden, to propagate 
Chriſtianity, the famous Anſcharius, who wax 


ſucceeded by ſeveral others. The Lutheran re. 
ligion was propagated in this country by Gufta. 


vus Vaſa, about the year 1523. The Swedes are 


ſurpriſingly uniform and unremitting in religious 


matters. The archbiſhop of Upſal has a revenue 
of about four hundred pounds a year, and hay 


under him thirteen ſuffragans, beſides ſuperin- 
tendants. The clergy, in general, by their 
morals, and the ſanetity of their lives, have 
brought themſelves into the higheſt eſtimation 
with the people. Their churches are neat, and 
many of them are ornamented. A body of eccleſi. 


aſtical laws and canons direct their religious aco- 


nomy. A converſion to popery, or a Jong con- 
tinuance under excommunication, which cannot 
paſs without the king's permiſſion, is puniſhed 
by impriſonment and exile. 

The Swediſh language is adiale& of the ancient 
Gothic or Teutonic, and much reſembles that of 
Denmark. Though learning has not been in 
high eſteem among this warJike people, they have 
not been wholly without ſeminaries, even in anci- 
ent times, The univerſity of Upſal was inſtituted 
near four hundred years ago, and patronized by 
ſeveral ſucceſſive monarchs, particularly the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, and his daughter 
queen Chriſtina, The profeſſors, in different 
branches of literature, are about twenty-two; but 
the largeſt of their ſalaries does not exceed one 
hundred and forty pounds per annum, There 
is another univerſity at Abo in Finland, but it is not 


| ſo well endowed. There was a third at Lun- 
den, in Schonen, which is now in a very 
declining ſtate, Every dioceſe is provided 


with a free-ſchool, in which youth are Wy 
| fic 


ws 


ed for the univerſity ; as well as with inferior 
ſchools where children are taught to read, write, 
and fing their prayers. An academy of arts and 
ſciences was ſome years fince eſtabliſhed at 
Stockholm, and is now in a flouriſhing condi- 
tion. 5 

The Swediſh nobility and gentry are, in ge- 
neral, more converſant in polite literature than 
thoſe of many other more flouriſhing ſtates. They 
have lately exhibited ſome noble ſpecimens of 
their munificence for the improvement of lite- 
rature. This noble ſpirit is eminently encou- 
raged by the royal family. That able civilian, 
ſtateſman, and hiſtorian, Puffendorf, was a native 
of Sweden, The ſame country gave birth to the 
late celebrated Linnæus, who was certainly the 
beſt botaniſt in Europe. Agriculture, both in 
theory and practice, is now much encouraged in 
Sweden, and it 1s ſuppoſed by ſome to be at no 
diſtant period when that country will not be un- 
der the neceſſity of importing corn. 


MANUFACTURES, COMMERCE. 
A FEW centuries ago, Sweden was without 
manufactories. The Hanſe-towns not only ex- 
ported unwrought iron.and copper from this king- 
dom, but alſo the ore of thoſe metals, which 
they ſold again to the Swedes when they had for- 
med them into various tools and utenfils. The 
| inhabitants of the coaſts of Sweden were all fiſh- 
ermen, and the towns had no artificers. In the 
reign of Guſtavus Vaſa the Swedes firſt began to 
work their metals, or even their wood at home J 
and towards the middle of the ſeventeenth cen- 
tury, they firſt introduced manufactures ; but in 
theſe they chiefly employed foreigners, particu- 
| e | larly 
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erciſe of their religion; and many other regula- 


ilk, cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other ſtuffs: li- 


quantities of copper, ſteel, braſs, and iron, are 
alſo wrought in Sweden; where there are forges 


materials for traffic are maſts, beams, deal - boards, 
and other ſorts of timber for ſhipping: tar, 


120 r 


larly Hollanders and Flemings. In 1641, a glaſs. 
manufactory was erected here; a ſtarch manu- 
factory in 1643; another of tin in 1646; and 
one of ſilk in 1649. Leather-dreſſing and ſoap- 
boiling were introduced in 1651; ſawing-mills 
in 1653 ; iron and ſteel manufactures in 1654; 
and ſugar-baking in 1661. But during the wars 
of Charles XII. manufactures were greatly on the 
decline. In the reign of Frederic I. mechanic 
trades and manufactures began again to flouriſh, 
The breeding of ſheep was alſo regulated and 
encouraged ; tobacco was planted ; foreign ar- 
tiſts and manufactures were allowed the free ex- 


tions were planned and executed. 58 
There are now in Sweden manufactories of 


nen, ſail- cloth, Morocco- leather, cotton- printing, 
and dying; alſo for boiling or refining alum, ſu- 
gar, ſoap, and ſalt; for making glaſs and porce- 
lain, &c. Here are alſo paper-mills, gunpowder- 
mills, fulling-mills, boring-mills, &c. Vaſt 


for fire-arms, anchors, &c. The Swedes are not, 
however, completely ſkilled in the working of 
metals. cy ES 1 

The Swediſh commonalty ſubfiſt by agricul- 
ture, mining, grazing, hunting, and fiſhing. Their 


pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, hides, hemp, flax, 
wooden utenſils, peltry, furs, iron, copper, lead, 
fiſh, and cordage. Certain towns in Sweden of 
which there are twenty-four, are called ſtaple 
towns, where the merchants are allowed to im- 
port and export commodities in their own ſhips. 
Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, 


| though 
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lying near the ſea, are called land- towns. A third 
kind are named mine-towns, as belonging to. the 


mine diſtricts. Sweden is very conveniently a- 


dapted for commerce, from its ſituation between 
the Baltic and the North-ſea, excluſive of its 
ſeveral large lakes and rivers, of which ſome of 
the latter have a communication with the lakes, 
and others with the fea, Sweden, in exchange 
for its own produce, receives cloths from Eng- 
land; ſugars, wines, and filks, from France; and 
ſpices from the Dutch. ; 


' AniMALs, F Isk. 


THESE differ little from thoſe in Norway and 


Denmark. It is, however, remarked of the Swed- 


iſn horſes, that they are ſuperior to the beſt 
German cavalcy, Fowl, both wild and tame, are 
very plentiful], except ſea-fowl. The moſt com- 


| mon are orras and kaders, the former of the ſize 
of a hen, the other of a turkey. In winter great 


numbers of ſmall birds are taken, as thruſhes, 
blackbirds, and ſydenſewans.; the laſt but little 
larger than a fieldfare, though much more deli- 
cate food: they are ſuppoſed to come from 
Lapland : they have their name from their beau- 
| tiful feathers, ſome of which are tipped at the 
point with ſcarlet. The Swediſh hawks, when 
carried to France, have been known to reviſit 
their native country ; as appears from one that 
was killed a few years ago in the northern part 
of Finland, which had a ſmall plate of gold on one 


leg, with this inſcription, Fe ſuis au roi I belong 


to the king; and on the other a plate of filver, 
with theſe words, Le duc de Chevreuſe me garde — 
| am kept by the duke of Chevreuſe. 
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Among the quadrupeds of Sweden are, the 
bear, the wolf, the fox, the wild-cat,.the elk, the 
deer, the hare, and the ſquirrel: they are hunted 
for their fleſh, or fur, or both. The Swediſh 
, hunters generally ſhoot their prey with guns, and 
are ſaid to be very excellent markſmen. 

The fiſhes in the rivers and lakes are the ſame 
with thoſe taken in other northern countries, 
They are in great plenty; and the pikes in par. 
ticular are taken in ſuch quantities, that they are 
ſalted and dried for exportation. The Gulph of Fin- 
land is frequented by vaſt numbers of ſeals, from 
which the natives extract a conſiderable quantity 
of train- oil. The ſtreamling, a fiſh approaching 
to the ſize of a pilchard, is alſo very plentiful. 
It is ſalted in barrels, and diſtributed all over the 
country. DR ON 
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STRENGTH, REVENUE, CoIN. 


0 SWEDEN has not much to fear from the 
Wl power of a ſtanding army, which is indeed no 
„ other than a well regulated militia, under the 
3 immediate command of frecholders, whoſe inter- 
eſt is intimately connected with the liberty of 
their fellow- ſubjects. The cavalry is raiſed and 
maintained by the nobility and gentry in propor- 
tion to the value of their eſtates, under ſuch re- 
gulations that neither man nor horſe, after having 
been once in the ſervice, can be otherwiſe em- 
| ployed than as ſuch regulations direct; and both 
. muſt be kept, with proper arms and equipage, in 

continual readineſs for ſervice. The infantry 18 
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„ | maintained at the expence of the yeomen. Each 
i province is obliged to find its proportion of {ol- 
1 0 diers, according to the number of farms it con. 
„ rains. Every farm of ſixty or ſeventy pounds 
* per annum, is charged with one foot ſoldier, wha 
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is ſubſiſted, cloathed with ordinary dreſs, and 
paid about twenty {ſhillings a year in money; or 
the farmer muſt procure him a little wooden 


and cultivate as much ground for him as will 
ſupply him with bread. When embodied, they 
are ſubject to military law, but otherwiſe to the 


rally be ſaid that every Swediſh ſoldier has a pro- 
perty in the country he. defſends. This national 
army is thought to amount to upwards of ſixty 

thouſand men; and before the loſs of Livonia, 
would have amounted to ſeventy thouſand. 

The officers, both of the horſe and infantry, 

live upon certain lands appropriated by the public 


a neat. and convenient houſe, fituated in that part 
of the country where his regiment is quartered, 
with a competent portion of ground for his owa 
uſe, and his pay ariſes from the rent of neigh- 
bouring farms; he therefore receives it punctu- 
ally in money, corn, or other commodities, and 
lives in the character of a country gentleman. A 
colone] of the infantry 'enjoys, in this manner, an 
eſtate of about three hundred pounds per annum; 
and the inferior officers are accommodated with pro- 
portional appointments. The uniform cloathing of 
the troops 18 defrayed from the public treaſury. 


obliged to leave his houſe and farm in as good 
condition as that in which he found it; and for 
this purpoſe he ſubſcribes an inventory, when he 


once a month, and every regiment reviewed twice 
or three times in a year : on theſe occafions only 
they wear the king's cloaths, which, when the 
ſervice is over, are carefully depofited in churches. 
Thus the army 1s part of the conſtitution, and 

2 the 


* 


houſe, allow him hay and paſturage for a cow, 


civil law of the country. It may therefore lite- 


for that purpoſe. Every officer is provided with 


Every officer, on his removal or promotion, is 


takes poſſeſſion. Every company is exerciſed 
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the officers. are landholders. Sweden could for 
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co 
merly have fitted out forty ſhips of the line; but, 1 
of late years, their ſhips and docks ſeem to have of 
been much neglected, For maimed, infirm, and 180 
ſuperannuated ſoldiers, here is one general ho. one 
pita], well endowed; the revenue of which iz 120 
conſiderably augmented, by a certain gratuity . har 
paid by every officer, when he is promoted in tbe it i 
T1111 tO e ext 
By the wars of Charles XII. and with the gol 
Ruſſians ſince, the revenue of Sweden has. been Ch 
greatly reduced. Livonia, Bremen, Verden, and kn 
other places which that kingdom was ſtripped of, gec 
contained about ſeventy- eight thouſand ſquare the 
miles. But the expences of the: ſtate have been the 
reduced in the ſame proportion. to 
The payments are principally made in copper, ihr 
which is here the chief medium of commerce. coi 
This method is extremely inconvenient; ſome exi 
of thoſe pieces being as large as tiles: a cart trie 
or wheel - barrow is therefore often required to of 
carry home a moderate ſum. The Swedes, how- ſey 
ever, have gold ducats, and eight- mark - pieces of ous 
ſilver, valued. at about five ſhillings and two- the 
pence. But theſe are very ſcarce, and the inha- qu. 
bitants of Sweden have now very little ſpecie in 
circulation; large pieces of copper ſtamped, and 
ſmall bank-notes being the principal, b 
Mr. Wraxall is more circumſtantial with re- 
ſpect to the coin of Sweden: whatever quantity ; 
(ſays he) of precious metals they have in the me- of 
tropolis of this kingdom, I have not yet ſeen one ble 
bit, however ſmall, either of gold or ſilver, in WI wh 
my long journey from Helſinberg to Stockholm: 89! 
nor have they, I am well aſſured, any ſuch com- ede 
modities in the provinces. In lieu of theſe two me 
articles generally uſed among us, they have two me 
other ſpecies, which ſupply their place, namely, Will “ 


copper 
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copper and paper. Their bank- notes are as lo . 
as one ſhilling and fix-pence, and they have them "AY 
of all values, riſing gradually from that ſum. It '_ 
is often not a little diverting, when I tender them 
one of fifty copper dollars, which is adequate to 1 

128. 6d. Engliſn, to ſee them bring both their TVS 
hands full of copper coins ; nor can they convert | 1 
it into current money by any other means. This . 
extreme ſcarcity, or rather this abſolute want of 1 
old and ſilver, is an evil which originated from | 46. 
Charles the XIIth's paſſion for war. It is well 
known, that towards the end of his reign he obli- 
ged his ſubjects to give up all the ſilver of which 
they were poſſeſſed, and in its place he returned 
them ſmall copper pieces, which he ordered 14 
to paſs as filver dollars, value nine-pence each, 1 
throughout his dominions. Numbers of theſe = 
coins yet remain, though their imaginary value 
exiſts no longer, and they are reduced to their in- 


trinſie worth, which is leſs than a farthing, three 1 
of them conſtituting a halfpenny; I have collected wa 
ſeveral, as I cannot but eſteem them very curi- 1 


ous; and have no doubt that, in another century, 
they will be purchaſed by medalliſts and anti- 
quarians at a great price. Wraxalls Tr. 98. 


* 
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OnxpERS of KNICHTHO0OD. 


THE Swediſh orders of knighthood are thoſe 
of the North or Polar Star, inſtituted by Frede- 
rie I. in 1748, conſiſting of thirty - ſix members, of 
which twelve are ſtiled commanders : the badge is a 
golden ſtar of eight points, enamelled white and 
edged with gold; on the centre is a circle ena- 
melled blue, on which is a ſtar of five points ena- 
melled white encircled with this motto, Neſcit 
occaſum, The order of the Sword, inſtituted in 
1525, 
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1525, by Guſtavus Vaſa, ſoon after declined; by 

was revived by Frederic, I. as a military order, in 

1748 : the enſign is a gold-croſs of eight point, 
enamelled white, and edged. with gold: in the 

i centre is a ſword erect, white hilt, and pomme 
; gold, between three ducal coronets gold ; be. 
tween the four points of the croſs are four duei 
coronets, and towards the ends, of the points fix 
ſwords of gold; over the two in chief is a regal 

crown of Sweden, the cap enamelled blue. I he or- 

2 der of the Seraphim, or of Jeſus, which is the chief 
; was inſtituted by Magnus II. in 1334. It flouriſhed 
for a time, and afterwards became dormant, till it 
was alſo revived by Frederic I. in 1748. | The 
badge of this order is a ſtar of eight points ena- 
melled white ; the centre blue, with the arms of 
Sweden, and initial letters I. H. S. The order of 

| Vaſa was introduced by the late king, in 1772: 
the ribbon of the order is green and watered, the 
collar chaſed and enamelled, compoſed of four 
wheat-ſheaves, eight ſhields of the arms of Swe- 
den, and four of the arms of Holſtein ; the whole 
Joined with ſmall chains of gold, To the centre 
is pendant a medal of gold, chaſed and pierced 
with a garb as in the collar, with a Swediſh 
motto: Guſtaf. Den. tredie inflickſtare, 1772, which 


| 18 the enſign. Bs | pre 
| This order is intended fbr men of merit in hei 
| | every ſtation, and is conferred, without the leaſt Wl De 
| attention to birth or diſtinction, on every man who ane 
1 deſerves well of his country, Wraxall's Tr. Will ing 
_ 127. me 
1 „ his 
| 5 3 he 
INHABITAN TS, MANNERS, Cusrous. W 
Wi SWEDEN, at preſent, is very thinly inha- 
.' bited: Mr. Wraxall, in his travels through 
iſ 15 7 . 
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but, gays, in the courſe of ſixty miles, I can ſafely 


er, u ure you, I ſaw not a hundred people, and not 
oints, en hamlets : villages there are not any. I have 
n the rove from one ſtage to another, of twelve or 
mme courteen Engliſh miles, without meeting or ſeeing 
be: fingle perſon ; though I caſt my eye impatiently 
duei ound, in hopes to diſcover the countenance of 
ts ſix man. In many places the firs on either fide 


regal he road formed avenues, as noble as thoſe which 
be or Ware often planted in the entrance to palaces, or no- 
chief, Wblemens' ſeats ; and through the whole was ſpread 
riſhed Ma kind of rude and gloomy magnificence, which, 
till it Wuperadded to their filence and lonelineſs, very 
The ſtrongly affected the mind. Even the birds ſeem 


ena- 
ms of 
der of 


Ito have abandoned theſe dreary foreſts; I heard 
or ſaw none but woodpeckers, and now and then 


772: refuge to wolves or bears, as ſuch animals 
d, the War: commonly found in countries and places 
| four which want population; but the peaſants aſ- 
Swe- WW ſured me that the former were only in ſmall 


whole 
centre 
ierced 
vediſh 
which 


numbers, and rarely ſeen: and as to bears there 


entailed on his unhappy kingdom. Unchecked 


provinces, and braveſt ſubjects, his rage for war, 
heightened by perſonal animoſity to the king of 
Denmark, induced him ſtill to exert new efforts, 


Tit in 
e leaſt 
n who 
's Tr, ing and exhauſted country: and though much 

more than half a century has now elapſed fince 
his death, Sweden has by no means recovered 
herſelf, or re-peopled her uninhabited places. 
* raxail's Tour through the Northern Part of Europe, 
inha- 
rough 

it, 


the cuckoo. I enquired if they did not afford 


are not any. This deplorable want of inhabitants 
is one of the many evils which Charles the XIlth, 


by the defeat of Pultowa, by the loſs of his richeſt 


and make freſh levies of ſoldiery from his bleed- 
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of their air, the poverty of their food, and ithe 
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Had 1 not, ſays the ſame traveller, taken the 
precaution to carry wine and proviſions with me 
in the chaiſe, I muſt have been almoſt ſtarved ij 
three or four days through theſe miſerable pro. 
vinces, where the peaſants are ſtrangers to eve 
kind of aliment, except bread, and ſalt pork o 
fiſh. It is, indeed, a queſtion whether the forme 
of theſe deſerves the name of bread, as it is4 
compound of rye and oats; among which they 
mingle, in times of dearth and famine, a kind of 
flour made of che internal bark of trees raſped: 
it is of a colour approaching to black, and of 4 
taſte which a perſon muſt be very hungry to reliſh, 
Mraxalls Tr. 89. „ 

The inhabitants of Sweden, from the ſeverity 


ſterility of their country, are generally ſtrong, 
hardy, patient of labour and fatigue, and per. 
fectly qualified to perform the duties of a mil. 
tary life. With reſpect to their mental faculties, 
they are ſaid to be flow of comprehenſion, and d 
lender capacity. They are not much actuated 
by the ſpirit of enquiry, and ſeldom amuſe them 
ſelves in the regions of ſpeculative philoſophy. 
To this want of curioſity is originally owing that 
wnanimity in religion, productive of ſuch happy 
conſequences to the nation. What the Swedes 
want in genius, they make up by an uncommon 
exertion of induſtry and application. By expe- 
rience, induſtry, and travelling, not a few of them 
have arrived at a mature and ſolid judgment. 
Thoſe employed in the adminiſtration have, by in. 
defatigable ſtudy, acquired a perfect knowledgeof 
the buſineſs in which they were engaged. Bu 
this ſeems not to be a national talent, as the n& 
tives in general had rather content themſelves 
with ſuperficial acquiſition, than purſue their ſtu- 
dics to obtain a profundity of knowledge. 


Sweden 


Sweden has produced many excellent ſlates- 


which claſs ſtands the celebrated Puffendorf, and 
the no leſs celebrated Linnæus. No country in Eu- 
rope has been more productive 6 f great generals 
than Sweden, whether we conſider her ſovereigns 
or ſubjects. Guſtavus Ericſon, Guſtavus Adol- 
hus, Charles Guſtavus, and Charles XII. have 
eft immortal monuments of military fame. 
of glory, and ſcrupulouſly obſervant of the punc- 
tilios of honour z at the ſame time it muſt_be 
acknowledged that they are proud, oſtentatious, 
jealous, and vindictive. They never deſcend to 
any employments in the church, to the practice 


of commerce ; and though, to gain experience 
in maritime affairs, they ſubmit to the loweſt of- 
fices abroad, yet at home there is bit one example 


cept of the command of a merchant-ſhip. 


mentioned by Mr. Wraxall. Through the whole 
country, ſays that gentleman, are lakes, and 
pieces of inland water, on the banks of which 
their palaces and villas are uſually built. My 
late tour has been entirely from one to another 
of theſe houſes, and nothing can exceed the gene- 
rous hoſpitality I have found every where. It 
would even be reſented if a ſtranger viſited a forge, 
without paying his compliments to the owner, 
who expects that mark of his attention and re- 
ſpect. This cuſtom plainly ſhews how few per- 
ſons travel in theſe parts of Europe; if they were 
numerous, it would be quickly laid affde, or at 
leaſt reſtrained within narrower limits. I cannot 
fay as much in praiſe of tne Swediſh refinement 
or elegance, as of their beneyolence and civility 3 
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men; and ſome men of learning; at the head of 


The nobility are brave, hoſpitable, polite, fond 


of law, or phyſie, or to the exerciſe of any branch 


known of a gentleman who condeſcended to ac- 


Swediſh manners have been circumſtantially. 
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there is indeed one quality which muſt Precede 
theſe among a' people; I mean neatneſs, A vir. 
tue which F have ever found in an eminent de. 
gree among the inhabitants of warm climates, 
where nature and necgfſity oblige them to en- 
treme cleanlineſs. There is a profuſion of diſhes. | 
at their entertainments, but no taſte in the ar. 
rangement or diſpoſition of them. The table 
groans beneath a number of covers, which are all 
brought in at once, and then left to cool during a 
ceremonious meal of at leaſt two hours. But the 
prologue to this play is even worſe. Before they 
fir down to dinner, the company take bread and 
butter, which they waſh down with a, glaſs. of 
brandy; and this 1 faſhion prevails not only 
among perſons of condition, but extends even 
to the ladies as well as the men. I muſt own 
1 cannot reconcile myſelf to a cuſtom, which, 
though, it doubtleſs originated from the extreme 
coldneſs of the climate, is only worthy the 
Muſcovites before the reign of their reformer 
Peter. Wraxall's Tr. 171. 

The clergy are but moderately learned, and not 
very well acquainted with the controverted points, 
of religion, having no adverſaries to oppoſe. They 
affect gravity, are remarkable for their hoſpitality, 
and are much eſteemed among the people. 
The common people are quiet and induſtrious, 
ſober, loyal, and religious ; yet furious and ungo- 
vernable when intoxicated. They live in great 
poverty, and rudely practice ſeveral mechanical 
arts, which neceſſity teaches them to exerciſe: 
the peaſants make their own ſhoes, cloaths, tools, 
and inſtruments of huſbandry : the trading part 
of the nation plod on in a beaten track, with- 
out ingenuity to diſcover, or ſpirit to 'purſuc 
new branches of commerce; natwithſtanding 
dhe 
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the care and encouragement beſtowed by the le- 
giſlature, 1 1 805 5 
The author of the Northern Tour ſays, the 
peaſants are civil and humble to obſequiouſneſs, 
grateful for the third part of a halfpenny, and 
infinitely leſs unciviliſed and barbarous, than one 
would be tempted to ſuppoſe from the appearance 
of every thing around them. Ifaw a number of 
very pretty forms among the women, who uſed to 
crowd round the carriage at every poft-houſe ; and I 
muſt own that I attributed my ſchellings more 
in proportion to their beauty, than their age, in- 
firmities, or poverty. Wraxall's Tr. 89. 5 
The people in general ſeem to be religiouſly 
inclined, and are conſtant frequenters of the 
church; grave even to formality; ſober from 
neceſſity, rather than the principles of temper- 
ance; much inclined to entertain ſuſpicions, and 
to envy each other as well as ſtrangers; more 
addicted to pilfering and ſecret thefts, than to 
open violences, ſuch as burglaries, or robberies 
on the highway; crimes as ſeldom committed 
here, as in any other country upon earth. i 
The common method of execution in Sweden 
is beheading and hanging: for murder, the hand 
of the criminal is firſt chopped off, and he is then 
beheaded and quartered; women, after behead- 
ing, inſtead of being quartered, are burnt. No 
capital puniſhment is inflicted till the ſentence is 
confirmed by the king; and every priſoner is at 
liberty to petition the king, within a month 
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es after his trial. Malefactors are never put to 

pan ll death except for very atrocious crimes, as treaſon, 

ich. murder, double adultery, houſe- breaking, robbery 

zurſue on the highway, or repeated thefts. Other of- 

no all fences, many of which are capital in other coun- 
8 


tries, are chiefly puniſhed by whipping, condem- 
nation to live upon bread and water, impriſon- 
ment, and hard labour, either for life, or for a 
"OM ſtate 


the 


ſtated time according to the turpitude of the crime. 
Till the reign of the late king of Sweden, cri. 
minals were tortured .to extort confeſſion from 
them: but in 1773, his Swediſh majeſty Guf. 
tavus III. aboliſhed this abſurd and cryel practice. 
To put an effectual ſtop to duelling, the law 
of Sweden make it death for the ſurvivor who has | 
killed his antagoniſt, and a note of infamy it 
Publiſhed againſt the memary of both. If neither 
of them are killed, they are both committed to 
priſon for two years, and fed on bread and water; 
to which is added à fine of one thouſand growns; 
at the end of one year they may be liberated on 
the payment of two thouſand crowns, Repa- 
ration of honqur, in cafe of affront, 1s referred 
to the reſ pectiye national court, where recantas 
tion, and 1 7 0 begging 1 pardon, is uſually 
inflicted, 
Eſtates, whether acquired or inherited, deſcend 
to the children in equal portions, of which a ſon 
has two, and a daughter one : nor is it inthe power 
of parents to alter this diſtribution, without the 
intervention of a judicial ſentence, where chil 
dren haye been Ae diſobedient. A pa- 
Tent may, however, leave one tenth of his acquired 
zwealth to ſuch child, or other perſon, to whom 
he wiſhes to ſhew particular affeQion or eſteem. 
| Marriages are generally founded on the mei- 
cenary motives of parents, without regarding the 
inclination of the parties. Very few romantic 
lovers are to be found in this country. Clan- 
deſtine matches are hardly ever heard of, nor 
the church give licence to marry, without 
publication of the banns. The children of noble 
Families are generally turned of thirty before 
their marriage; the parents being ſeldom in! 
condition to give up any part of their own for- 
tunes in their life time: they are thepofors oblige 
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to wait for the death of relations, or advance- 
ment to office, to furniſh them. with the means of 
ſubſiſting. The women are fair and well ſhaped: 
they are alſo reputed. more eminent for chaſtity 
before, than for fidelity after marriage. They 
are kept by the huſbands under ſuch authority, 
25 would be deemed oppreſſion in France or Eng- 
land. The lower ſort, beſides the offices pecu- 
liar to their ſex, ſubmit to every kind of drudg- 
| ery, They plough the fields, threſh the corn 
row in boats, and carry burdens, Divorces, and 
other ſeparations between men and their wives, 
hardly ever happen but among the inferior ſort, 
when the innocent party is permitted to marry 
again. ; „ i 2 
lo wedding, as well as in funeral entertainments, 
the Swedes affect pamp and ſuperfluity, and both 
are attended with riot and excels. 1 25 
Some of the ecclefiaſtical laws in Sweden are 
remarkable. By their canans it 1s ordained, a- 
mong other things, that, 1. If any Swediſh 
ſubje& change his religion, he ſhall be baniſhed 
the kingdom, and loſe all right of inheritance 
both for himſelf and his deſcendants. 2. If any 
continue excommunicated above a year, he ſhall 
be impriſoned one month, with bread and water, 
and then baniſhed. 3. If any bring into the coun- 
try, teachers of another religion, he ſhall be fined 
and baniſhed. 4. Foreign miniſters ſhall enjoy 
the free exerciſe/of their religion only for them- 
felves and families, 5. Strangers of a different 
religion ſhall have no public exerciſe of it, and 
their children ſhall be baptiſed by Lutheran mi- 
niſters, and educated in that religion; otherwiſe 
Bey ſhall not have the privilege of Swediſh ſub- 
J oe | | I, 
The Swedes are in general of a large ſtature, 
with white or * hair. People of faſhion 


are 


in the Baltic. Sweden, properly ſo called, 
_ eaſt by the Gulph of Bothnia; on the weſt 


by the Norwegian mountains; and on the 


nia, Nericia, Geſtricia, Heſingia, Dalekarlia, 


from north to ſouth, between the Baltic and 


excellent wheat: it is alſo enriched with mines of 
iron, lead, and filver. This territory is watered 
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are dreſſed in ihe French mode; and the com | 
monalty as in Denmark, wear cloaths made of 
coarſe ſtuff, lined with ſheep-fkin, &c. Theit 
diverſions alſo are the fame as thoſe of their 
neighbours; ſuch as fkaiting, running. races 
in ſledges, and in even failing in yachts upon the 
ice; exerciſes which they perform with amazing 
ſwiftneſs and dexterity. | „ FF 0-5 


Divi sio OF SWEDEN. 
I is divided into ſeven parts, namely, Swe⸗ 
den, properly ſo called, Gothland, Livonia, In- 
gria, Finland, Lapland, and ſeveral iſlands 


is bounded on the north by Lapland; on the 
ſouth by Gothland. It is ſubdivided into eleven 
parts, namely, Uplandia, Sudermania, Weſtma - 
Midelpadia, Angermania, Jemptia, and Weſt⸗ 
Bothnia. We ſhall begin with FO 

VVV 
THIS province extends ſeventy-five miles 
Geſtricia, being ſeparated from the latter by the 
river Dala. Its extent from eaſt to weſt is fixty 


miles, between the Baltic and the province of 
Weſtmania. The country. is fertile, producing 


with twelve rivers, and a ſtill greater number of. 
lakes. The Meler-lake is the principal. ages 


W. the latter, and lies in the midſt of Uplandia, Su- jt 
of dermania, and Weſtmania. It is forty-eight miles | 
eit in length, yields an immenſe quantity of fiſh, and | 
eir is ſaid to contain twelve hundred and ninety if- 9 
ces lands. Its banks are beautifully diverſified with i 
* towns, caſtles, churches, noblemens' ſeats, and 1 
ing other edifices. It has a communication with the if 
9 ſea, through the outlets of the north and ſouth 5 
rivers or channels, near Stockholm. The chief 19 
occupation of the inhabitants of Uplandia is 19 
agriculture; but in ſome places they work in the 1 
7 mines, and in others they are employed in the 5 
Wes fiſheries. The moſt conſiderable places in this ll 
In. 1 provinee are, 1 75 yr THT 9 
led, STOCKHOLM, the capital of the kingdom, lit 
the and the reſidence of the king, ſituated at the junc- If. 
welt tion of the Baltic and the Meler-lake, and there- 1 
the fore having the conveniency of ſalt and freſh water. vi 
even It derives its name from its ſituation, and the Ml 
ma · great quantity of timber uſed in the building it; 1 
irlia, Stock ſignifying timber, and Holm an iſland, 1 
Veſt- Mr. Wraxall, however, thus accounts for its 4 
00 name. The inhabitants themſelves aſſured me 1 
that the place owed its original, only about three Wh 
centuries ago, to an accidental contingency. 13:3 
The viceroy, who at that time governed the 0 
country under Chriſtian the Second of Denmark, 
miles determined to found a city, and inſtead of fixing 
and on a proper ſpot for the execution of his plan, he 
y the very wiſely ſet a large piece of wood afloat down 
; fixty the Meler-Lake, and reſolved that at whatever 
ce of place it ſhould ſtop, there to build his projected 
ucing town. A ſmall ifland arreſted the ſtick in its 
nes of progreſs, and the name of Stockholm is ſaid to 
atered have been given ir from this circumſtance. It 
ber of was hardly poſſible, however, to have found a 
LIONS _ ace, more 
the | 9 — 
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more barren deſert, or a leſs inviting fitvation 
in almoſt all reſpe&s. Vraralls Tr. 103. 
It is two hundred and eighty miles north-eaſt 
of Copenhagen; three hundred and ſorty- two 
from Wyburg, two hundred and twenty-fout 
from Gottenburg, three hundred and eighty- ſe- 
ven weſt of Peterſburg, four hundred and fixty. ' 
five from Warſaw, fix hundred north of Vienna, 
eight hundred and forty from Paris, and feven 
hundred and ninety north-eaſt of London: It is 
fituated on a cluſter of ſmall iſlands * and the 
houſes are founded upon piles. Including the two 
ſuburbs, one of which ſtands on the peninſula of 
Toren; and the other in Athundria, the town is ag 
large and as populous as Briſtol, The ſea-wa- 
ter is here potable, the freſhneſs being occafioned 
by the great quantity which the lake diſcharges. 
The caſtle or palace, is a ſpacious building, with- 
out taſte or magnificence, furniſhing accommo- 
dations not only for the royal family, but alſo 
for the greater part of the officers belonging to 
the houſhold : it likewiſe comprehends the na- 
tional or ſupreme court of juſtice, the colleges of 
war, chancery, treaſury, and commerce; a chapel 
armoury, library, and an office for the public re- 
cords ; but moſt of the inferior officers and ſer- 
vants belonging to the court, including the foot- 
guards, are quartered on the burghers. The 
palace of the nobility, in which they aſſemble 
at the convention of the ſtates, is an elegant 
building, adorned on the outfide with marble 
ſtatues and columns, and decorated within with 
painting and ſculpture. This, as well as all the 
the other ſtately edifices in the kingdom, is co- 
None.” I 
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The ſituation of this palace is on the banks of 
the lake, where three others are erected of equal 
magnificence, and on the ſame model, ſo as to 


compoſe an uniform piete of architecture. The 


bank, built at the expence of the city, is. a noble 


ſtructure; and contributes; with mary ſumptuous 


houſes belonging to the nobility, to exhibit a very 
ſplendid appearance; The houſes of the burgh- 
ers are generally built of brick in the city; but 


in the ſuburbs they are uſually cbmpoled of 


timber, and conſequently very ſubject to confla- 
grations. Theſe houſes are often framed in Fin- 
land; according to the plan and dimenſions pre- 


ſcribed, and from thence tranſported in pieces to 


Stockholm by water, where they are put together 
by the carpenters. habitations 
with occaſional repairs, will laſt thirty or forty 


years, and are neater, warmer, and more com- 


fortable than thoſe of brick or ſtone. 
To prevent the danger of conflagrations, the 
city is divided into twelve watds. . Each of theſe 
has a maſter and four aſſiſtants, who inſtantly at- 
tend upon the alarm of fire ; and. all parters and 
laboutets are obliged to range themſelves under 
the maſter of the ward to which they. belong. A 


fire-watch patroles the ſtreets by night, to give 


warning, or affiſtance if required; and a centinel 
is placed in the ſteeple of every church, to toll 


the bell on the appearance. of any ſuch accident. 


The police of Stockholm is regulated by the 


grand governor; aſſiſted by a deputy and bailiff 


of the caſtle. This city is the ſtaple of Sweden; 
to which all the commodities of the kingdom 
are brought for exportation, and where almoſt 
all the imports from abroad are depoſited. The 
port or haven, formed by the lake Meler, is 
ſoficiently capacious to contain a thouſand fail 
of ſhipping, and is furniſhed with a quay of 

on wharf; 


Theſe wooden habitations, 
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wharf, about an Engliſ mile in length, to which te 
veſſels may lie with their broadſides. The greateſt 


; inconveniency attending this ſituation is the if. 8 
1 tance from the ſea, and the winding of che river, h 
1 which is remarkably crooked. It opens intp the re 
| Baltic, and rhe entrance, which is dangerous and tr 
1 rocky, is ſecured with two ſmall forts : within, i tl 
| is perfectly ſafe and commodious. Moſt of the tl 
ſt ſtreets of this town are broad, and kept very clean, he 
þ and the market-places are ſpacious. 3p T 
l The city, properly ſo called, contains upwards Il 
| of five thouſand houſes, the ebicf of which are in 
1 built upon piles, and are four or five ſtories in ic. 
\| height. The number of inhabitants who pay of 
taxes is eſtimated at ſixty thouſand. Stockholm WI 
. is ornamented with twenty churches. In that 15! 
| dedicated to St. Francis, are depoſited the remains by 

l: of the following kings: Magnus Ladulas, Charles 
if VIII. Guſtavus Adolphus, Charles X. Charles po 
XII. and Frederic 1. with the queens Maria. lat 
i Eleanora, Hedwig-Eleanora, and the two ne 
10 Ulrica-Eleanoras; beſides ſeveral princes aud hu 
{i princefles. This city contains a town-houſe, 2 . qu 
ti college of phyſicians, a navy office, a board of an 
I admiralty, an orphan houſe, a grammar-ſchool, 2 de 
110 marine fraternity, &c. The northern ſyburbs at is 
Mt | remarkable for the king's gardens, and for the Wa 
160 great number of artiſans who have choſen their of 
10 habitations in that quarter. In the ſouthern ch. 
ARAM ſuburb the Muſcovite commodities are ſold, and U 
(410 a magnificent exchange is there ſituated, wher 5 
* the merchants daily aſſemble. wh 
This city 1s enlarged nearly or quite hatf, ſince WM thi 
the death of Charles the XIIth, and there are a wa 
many very noble ſtreets in theſe new quarters, 0 of 
a a valt length,  Wraxall s Tr. 116. Th 


UPSAL 
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i the EE OY Ls ys 5 ; 

ateſt UPSAL, an ancient city on the banks of the 
dil. gala, about forty-two miles north-weſt of Stock- 
Iver, holm. It was anciently the chief ſeat of the ſove- 
3 the reigns of Sweden, where they had their ſupreme 
and tribunal. The greateſt ſacrifices offered in all 


the northern provinces, were brought hither in 


in, it 0 8 
the time of Paganiſm; and the moſt eminent 


f the 


lean, heathen prieſts had their reſidence in this City. 
1 The town is large, and ſtands on both ſides of the 
wards river, which is pretty broad, and ſo hard frozen 
h are in the winter, that an annual fair is kept on the 
ies in ice in the month of February. The fortifications 
> pay of this place are inconſiderable; but the caſtle, 
holm which 1s ſeated on a hill, and commands the city, 


that 
mains 
harles 
charles 
Maria 
two 
S and 
uſe, 2 


is pretty well fortified, very ſpacious, and elegantly 
built in the Italian manner. 8 8 
Upſal was erected into a metropolitan ſee by 
| pope Eugenius III. and the Roman catholic pre- 
latesof this archbiſhopric lived in great ſplendor, 
never appearing abroad without a retinue of five 
hundred horſe. It was in the caſtle of Upſal that 
queen Chriſtina abdicated the crown, in 1654; 


ard of WW and here Guſtavus I. aſſembled the ſtates, in or- 
hool, 2 der to aboliſh the Roman catholic religion. Here 
rbs are is an univerſity. The royal academy of ſciences 
or the WI was inſtituted here in 1728. The archbiſhop 
n their of Upſal is the Procancellarius Academiæ, or vice- 


chancellor of the univerſity, The governor of 
Uplandia reſides in this city. 


* 


zuthern 
d, and 
where 


The univerſity of Upſal, ſays Mr. Wraxall, of 
which the Swedes had taught me to expect great 


f, fince WW things, has not one piece of painting within its 
ere at T walls, and only two of ſculpture, which are buſts 
ters, of of Guſtavus Adolphus,and Charles the Eleventh. 


There are, at this time, near fifteen hundred ſtu— 
| dents in this univerſity. They are not, however, 
young men of family and condition as with us, but 

eg El Te for 


pSͤAl. 
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for the moſt part are miſerably poor, and ladge 


five or ſix together in wretched hovels; ainid| 
dirt and penury. The profeſſors in different 
branches of literature are about twenty-two, the 
largeſt of whoſe ſalaries does not exceed one hui. 
dred and thirty, or one hundred and forty pound 
er annum, and are in general not half that ſum; 

he library is a neat good building, and there 

is a cabinet in it, at which, for want of a better 
employment, I ſpent an hour or two while the 
Itbrarian ſhewed me a number of little trinket, 
rather than rarities, which are preſerved with 
great care. Among theſe is the identical bag, in 
which Judas kept one of the thirty pieces of fil. 
ver money which he received' for his perfid 
in delivering up his maſter: and a pair of id 
ſlippers, in which the Virgin Mary paid a vift 
to her couſin Elizabeth. I muſt do the man the 
juſtice to ſay, that he bluſhed, as he ſhewed them 
to me. As to the cathedral, it is built of brick, 
and as the two towers at the weſt end lately 
wanted repair, they have with great taſte added! 
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Wd bi Doric architrave to theſe Gothic walls, and placed 
Wh: | two great domes of copper on the top. It muſt 
1 nmotwithſtanding be for ever venerable, while 
wud tit the remains of Guſtavus Vaſa, and Chancellor 
1 Oxenſtiern repoſe in it. The laſt of theſe great 
M men, whole virtue and wiſdom Sweden yet re. 
0 i! veres, reſts in an obſcure chapel, beneath a com- 
RM mon ſtone. He has no monument erected, or 
WIRE _ epitaph inſcribed to his memory, while a St. Eric, 
1 who was a king and a deyotee in ſome barbarous 
5 age, is preſerved in a ſhrine of ſilver gilt, and 
oh placed on the right hand of the high altar. Wras- 
1 „ Fo 

| ö The phyſic garden here was laid out principally 
i J e YL 
| Tg Tix 
| F 1 
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adge This province alſo contains Enkoping, an old 
midi town; Oſthammar, a ſea- port; Noatelge, a ſea- 
erent port; Oregrund, alſo a ſea-port ; with the ſmall 
„ the towns of Elſekarlby, and Sigtuna. 
hun. e 80 

unds ) re gf 

ſum, FFF 

there 3 

better THIS territory is ſeparated from Uplandia on 
e the . the north by the lake Meler; on the eaſt it is 
akets, bounded by the Baltic; on the weſt by Nericia; 
with and on the ſouth by Eaſt Gothland. It is a po- 
ag, in WW pulous country extending ſixty miles in length, 
of fil. and forty-five in breadth, and is not only ex- 
erfid tremely fruitful in corn, but rich in mines and 
of 0 timber. Here are eleven rivers, and ſeveral 


a viſt freſh-water lakes. The inhabitants are principally 


an the engaged in agriculture, hunting, fiſhing, and 
| them working in the mines: they alſo carry on a con- 


brick, WI fiderable trade in corn, iron, and wooden-waxe. 
lately This province is uſually ſub-divided into Suder- 
aded 2 mania, properly fo called, and the iſland of Foren, 
placed WW formed by the lakes Meler and Rekarma. The 
t mull principal towns are, 9 
while ; | 
acellor NIKIOPING, a well-built ſtaple town, and 
e great i the capital of the province, ſeated on the ſhore 
yet re- of the Baltic, forty-eight miles ſouth of Stock- 
a com- holm. It is onę of the moſt ancient cities in the 
ted, or I kingdom of Sweden, and was formerly the refi- 
t. Eric, WH dence of the kings and princes of Sudermania. 
-barous WI The air of this place is ſo temperate and falubri- 
It, and WW ous, that, in times of contagion, the royal family, 
Wrax- and the ſeveral boards and offices, have frequently 
8 removed hither, from Stockholm. The city is 
\cipally divided into two nearly equal parts, by a large 
ver which riſes in Laughelſen, over which an 
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ping was almoſt conſumed by fire in 1651, and 


be? en AI Bib Baton, 


174% % Fa Wes TOnnerly & 
famed in hiſtory, in which the kings of Su. 


ere was formerly a very ancient caſtle 


dermania reſided, but it was demoliſhed in 
1665. The ſtreets are very commodious, and 
that called the high - ſtreet, is planted with Dutch 


limes. It has two churches, an excellent har. 
bour, ſeveral manufactures, and a good trade, 
The governor of Sudermania has a palace in thi 
city. 


STRENGNASS, or STRENGNESS, an ancient 


town on the ſouth fide of the lake Meler, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the metropolitan | 
of Upſal. Its antiquity appears from ſome Go- 
thic inſcriptions, found upon large ſtones, in the 
| Runic character, importing that heathen idols 


have been worſhipped on that ſpot. In the choir 
of the cathedral lies Charles IX. with his two 


qdeens, and duke Charles Philip. Here is a ce- 


lebrated gymnaſium founded in 1626, by Guſta. 
vus Adolphus, Oppoſite to the town, an annual 


fair is held upon the ice, when the lake Meler i 


frozen. 4 
The towns of Troſa, Telgen, and Torſhella, 
are alſo ſituated in this province. 


i 


* 


WE M ANI . 


THE province of Weſtmania is bounded on 


the north by Dalekarlia ; on the eaſt by Uplan- 
dia; on the weſt by Wermeland; and on the 


north by Nericia. The ſoil is fertile, and con: 
fiſts chiefly of arable land, with meadows, pal- 
tures, and very fine woods. Its length is about 
ninety miles, and its breadth ſixty. Though i 

Way 


wn EEE . 4» 
was formerly conſiderable for its filver mines, 
they are now, exhauſted or diſuſed, It is well 


watered with rivers and lakes, and yields vaſt 
quantities of fiſh, The Meler lake is of great 


and 
NS in 
aſtle, 


U- 


d in conſequence to its commerce, as it opens a paſ- 
and ſage from this province to Stockholm. The 
)utch WW moſt conſiderable place in this territory is, 
har. 1 £6 


WESTERAH S, or AR os Ex, a very ancient 
town, through which the river Schwart paſſes, and 
afterwardt falls into the lake Meler. It is the ſea of 
a biſhop, and is rendered confiderable by its caſtle, 
as well as by its ſituation. Here was concluded the 


rade. 
a this 


cient 


„and hereditary union or convention in 1544, by which 
155 the ſucceſſion to the crown of Sweden was ſettled 
e Oo - 


in the family of Guſtavus Vaſa. Before this event 
the Danes had taken poſſeſſion of the caſtle; but 
that great prince, at the head of the Dalekarlians, 
defeated their army in this neighbourhood and re- 
took the fortreſs. This cathedral is a ſpacious 
and magnificent ſtructure famous for the archi- 
tecture of its towers, and for being the burial- 
place of king Eric XIV. Here is a caſtle, part 
of which is made uſe of as a granary, with a ſe- 
minary and a weighing-houſe for metals; from 
whence a vaſt quantity of copper, iron, and 
braſs, is exported to Stockholm. The governor 
of the province reſides in this town. Weſterahs 
is thirty-five miles from Stockholm. 

This province alſo contains the ſmaller towns of 
Arboga, Koping, Nova, and Lindeſburg. 


in the 

idols 
choir 
is two 
s 2 ce- 
(Guſta- 
annual 
eler i 


ſhella, 


ded on 

Uplan- — 

on the NE R:1-©-.1--4. 

1d con- | e 69 ; PT. 

s, pal. THIS province is about ſixty miles in length, 
s about Bi and forty-eight in breadth, and is bounded on 
ough it the north by Weſtmania ; on the caſt by Suder- 


wat maniaz on the weſt by Weſt Gothland and 
| 9 Wermeland; 
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ture, working in the mines, and forges, hunting; 


further improvements have been ſince made. 
Here are two churches, a grammar-ſchool, and 
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Wermeland; and on the ſouth by Eaſt Gothlard! 
and the extremity of the lake Vetter. In many 
parts of this diftti&; the ſoil is fertile, and produce: 
corn and paſturage; Here are alſo iron and 
ſulphur mines, quarries of load-ſtonie, alum; lime. 
ſtone, &c. Nericia is remarkable för ſeveral 
large lakes and rivers; of which laſt the Troft 
divides the country in two parts from welt to eaſt, 
This diſtrict is famous for ſeveral flouriſhing ma- 
nufactures of all kinds of hard ware, and has al. 
ways been remarkable for forging arms, &c. The 
chief occupations of the inhabitants are agricul- 


and fiſhing; and they trade in grain and iron- 
wares, The principal plate in this provinte 
is, | | | 


_ OEREBRO, or ORRBRO, a famous town on 
the Hielmar-lake, twenty miles ſouth-weſt of 
Arboga. Having been often befieged, king 
Guſtavus I. cauſed, it to be well-fortified ; and 


a manufactory of flre-arms; with a harbour on 
the Hielmar-lake which has a communication 
with the Meler, by means of the river and canalof 
Arboga. 7 "NR 

Nericia alſo contains the ſmall towns, named 
Aſkerſund, Sellewella, and Sioftad. 


VVV 


THIS territory contains very little arable land; 
but has plenty of mines and woods; with riyers 
and lakes abounding with fiſh. It is bounded on 
the north by the little river Tynea; on the caft 
it has the Gulph of Boſnia ; on the weſt - _ 

8 ale! 


* 


s W EDEN: 1146 
Palekarlia and on the ſouth the river Dala, 
which divides it from Uplandia. It is divided 
into two parts by the river Haſunda, and con- 
tains Gefle, a large handſome town, and the 


land! 

many 
Uucey 
- and 


linie. ſmall towns of Borna, and Coperberget. 
veral 1 B27 5 52 1705 : 
el n f I 5 1 N G I A: 
45 | THIS is one of the moſt extenſive provinces of 
The Sweden, being one hundted and thirty-ſeven miles 
8 in lengthy and ſeventy-eight in breadth. It = 
e bounded on the north by Jemptia, and Medelpadia; 8 
iron on the eaſt'by the Gulph of Bothnia ; on the weſt _ 
vit and ſouth-weſt by Dalekarlid ; and on the ſouth 
TY by Geſtricia. What little arable land it contains 
yields great crops, and the paſtures feed great 
„e o vombers of fine cattle; This territory contains 
ſt of ſeveral large foreſts, is enriched with iron-works, 
wag 2 Hu rIVRY AO INNS SHONR 1H I THE cit 
- 30 tives of this province are particularly celebrated 
Yes for their courage. The principal places in it 
, and e Hudickſwall, a ſmall town with a harbour; 
ur on and Soderhamn; a ſmall ſea- port. 
cation i als.” 
nal of N DALEKARLIA, of BA EIA. 
7 | k | \ 
named BY THIS derives its name from the river Pahl 
which croſſes it. It is about one hundred and 
fixty-five miles in length; and ofie hundred in 
breadth : having the Norwegian mountains on 
the weſt and north; Helfingia and Geſtricia on 
1 the eaſt; and Wermeland and Weſtmania on the 
N ſouth. It is very mountainous, and has bur httle 
* Ao arable land. But where” the ſoil between the 
1 620 mountains admits of tillage; it produces plenty 
1 bf oats and peaſe, of which the natives make 
Dales 8 — bread- 
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bread. The inhabitants of this province, why | 


— ö 


— 14 PRO 


-_ 


are called Dalekarlians, are famed in hiſtory fo 
their integrity and firm attachment to their kin 

and country ;. but they are more particularly ce. 
lebrated for their bravery. They are proof again 


toil, hunger, and hardſhips, and experience the ad. * 
vantage of induſtry and ceconomy, by their being G 
able to ſubſiſt by their daily acquiſitions, in ſuch al 
a barren and mountainous country. The Runie 1 
Calendar is ſtill in uſe among them, and they 1 
carry it about as a perpetual almanack. Here ol 
are no towns, but the N villages are In, DI 
dra, Falum, avg Lima: 0e 
b 
Cc 
MED E I: N D ta 8 
ir 
THIS territory hat Angerniania ori the north, in 
the Gulph of Bothnia on the eaſt, Jempterland aj 
on the north-weſts and Helfingia, on the ſouth. | 
weſt. Though it is mountainous and full of fo- 
reſts, it has ſeveral delightful vallies of arable : 
and meadow land. The ſeed is not ſown here 
till about Whitſuntide, but the corn ripens in 
ren weeks. This province 1s agreeably interſperſed Wl 
with lakes and rivers, which yield a plentiful al 
ſupply of fiſn: the pricipal rivers are the Indal Wh 14 
and the Niſarund. The foreſts abound in veniſon, te 
and game of all ſorts; among which are elks, . 
rein- deer, beavers, martens, weaſels, lynxes, tt 
foxes, and wild-fowt, The grain which grows in Wl tt 
this diſtrict is ſufficient for the conſumption-of F 
the inhabitants. They have alſo plenty of cattle; Wil '« 
and deal in 1 hops hemp, flax, fowls, il * 
butter, and dried fiſh, The principal places arc; Wl 'c 
Sundſwall, Haſio, T unaß n Sion, el 


and Guarp. © \ 
| AN 
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THE province of Weſt Bothnia has Angerma- 
nia on the ſouth, the'Gulph of Bothnia on the eaſt, 


entiful WJ ind Swediſh Lapland on the weſt and n6rth, It 
Indal is well peopled, abounds in villages, and is war 


tered by the Lapland rivers Uma, Skelefta, Pitha, 
Lula, Rano, Torno, and Rimi, which diſcharge 


themſelves into the Gulph, and give names to 


eniſon, 
e elks, 
ynxes; 


ows in Wl the towns fituated ro their reſpective mouths, 
ion of Here are alſo many lakes, and ſeveral large fo- 


cattle; I reſts. The country is in general level, and the 
fowls, 
es art, 0 
, Sion; eight weeks, as the ground lies more or leſs ex- 
1 N poſed to the north, But ſudden froſts frequently 

f * 


— 


bited. Some parts, however, 7 87 excellent 


ſoil pretty fertile; and though the inhabitants 
low the · corn very late, it ripens in fix, ſeven, or 
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prove detrimental to the corn, particularly in the 
nights of the month of July, | 

The inhabitants of this province are much ce. 
lebrated for their valour. They ſubſiſt by agri- 
culture, grazing, hunting, and fiſhing ; and en- 
dure hunger, and hardſhips beyond any other peo; em 
ple, being inured to it from their youth. Even in Nhe 
fruirfyl years they ſhun indylgence, and mix their 
corn with chaff, and pulverize pine - bark. 
to make what they call their Stampe Brot, or 
pour bread. They traffic in beams, deal. 

oards, timber, ſhingles, _ caſtor, tar, dried 
ſalmon and other fiſh, wild. fowl, veniſon, butter, 


cheeſe, cummin, train- oil, and tallow ; their other ( 
articles are ſables, the Kins of blue and white ut 
| foxes, ermines, bears, wolves, martens, hyenas, and 
beavers, and rein- deer. Theſe commodities are not WP 
only carried to other parts of Sweden, but alſo he 
over the mountains to Norway, or through vat he 
deſerts to Ruſſia. The — place in Wel er 


Bothnia 1 is, 


TORNEA, or Toxxo, a ſmall "TREE town, 
ſtanding on a peninſula formed by a river of the 
ſame name. Tt has a good harbour, and being 
ſeated on the confines of Lapland, a very confidera- 
ble trade is carried on in it, not only by the Swedes 
and Laplanders, but alſo the Ruſſians and Nor. 
wegians. The church is built of wood, and 
ſtands at a little diſtance from the town. In 
1694, this town was honoured with the preſence of 
king Charles XI. who being accompanied by 
perſons of diſtinctions and men of learning, took 
2 view of the ſun at midnight, if it may be ſo ex- 
preſſed, from the church tower of Tornea; for, 
at that time of the year, the ſun may be ſeen 
above the horizon when in the oppoſite part of 
the meridian of Tornea, by a ſpectator placed at 

N a certain 


we wa Mee . AO +1 oe lp rr rh tigts bene 924. 2 8 DDr 


s W E D E N. ep 
certain height above the ſurface of the earth, 


| 


in the 


ich ce. WR, Kittis, have lately been rendered famous by 
agr. he obſervations made in theſe parts by Monſ. 
nd en. aupertuis, and ſome other members of the aca- 
er peo; ¶emy of ſciences at Paris, i in order to determine 
ven in he figure of the Wit, | 
x their This province contains alſo the ſmall towns of 
-bark, mea, Pitha, 8 Lala. 
rot, or 


| deal. 
dried 

butter, 

* Other 


Tur KINGDOM or GOTHLAND. 
GOTHLAND, or Gornra, i in Latin Gothia, 


white uthia, or Gothlangia, is a large fertile country, 
yenas, Md the moſt ſouthern of all Sweden. It has 
are not weden, properly ſo called, on the north, and 


he Baltic, the 8ound, and part of the ocean, on 
he eaſt, ſouth, and weſt. Its extent, from the 


ut alſo 
h vaſt 


Weſt onfines of Dalekarlia in the north, to the coaſt 
| of Schonen on the ſouth, is about three hundred 

| and thirty miles; and from Gottenburg in the 
town, eſt, to Stegeberg in the caſt, one hundred and 

of the ſeventy-four miles. 

being Gothland is the dg diviſion. of Sweden, 

fidera- Neomprehending Eaſt Gothland, Weſt Gathlandy 

wedes and South — wy | 

| Nor- 

, and 

n. In EAST GOTHLAND, 

ence of 

ed by THIS territory includes Eaſt Gothland pro- 
„ took perly fo called, reh and the iſland of Oe- 
1 ex- land. It has Sodermanin on the north, the Bal- 

> for, tic on the eaſt, the lake Vetter on the me and 

e ſeen {MSmaland on the ſouth. The country is flat and fer- 

part of tile, producing plenty of corn, cattle, fiſh, fowl, 

ced at {W="dveniſon, Among the twenty- three lakes, which 

certain I | furniſh 
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„ SED. 


finn Eaſt Gotktane with fiſh and water, the 


Verter, which lies between Faſt and Weſt Goth. 
land is the moſt remarkable; for it extend 
ninety * miles in length, and fifteen in breadth, 
and contains the iſlands of Wiſingſe and Stora 
Rochnen. It has but one outlet by the river 


Motala, though upwards of forty little ſtreams 


diſcharge themſelves into it, The principg Place 


in Eaſt Gothland ate 


NORKO PING, ſignifying the Northern Mar, | 


ket, a very large taple-town, fituated on the ri. 
ver Motala, which falls into the Gulph of Bra- 
wicken, about feventy-five miles ſouth of Stock- 


| holm, It is next to Stockholm i in extent, and iz 


reckoned one of the beſt cities in the kingdom, 
In a diet held here; in 1604; duke Charles Was 
proclaimed king, and the famous hereditary 
union was enacted. Though it was deſtroyed 
by the Ruſſians in 1719, it has ſince recovered 
itſelf, and is now in a good condition. It con- 
tains five churches, has a "_ trade, and t 
commodious quay. ' 

Mr. Wraxall informs us, that this town is re; | 


7 markable for its manufactures of fire-arms, and 


every fort of military weapons. I went (ſays 
he) over the whole work, accompanied by the 


| landlord of the inn, and muſt confeſs that it ap- 


peared to me highly to deſerve attention. Var 


\ 


- SODERKIOPING, or Sorngrorzga, a fta · 
ple-town on an arm ofthe ſea, about fifteen miles 
weſt of the Baltic. It is one of the moſt ancient 
places in Gothland, and had formerly its own 


municipal laws. Two kings were crowtted here; 
and, in 1 5955 a diet was held in the town: but 


th 


W. Wraxall ſays near 100. ; | 
F 


SWEDEN. . 
t was then in a much more-flouriſhing condition 


the | 5 af | "ENS - 
| than it is at preſent} though it is ſtill orna- 


oth- 


413 WY tones are found in the neighbourhocl. 
* g N 7 * 4 a TL 
Stora 


LINKIOPING, an ancient town on the banks 
of the river Steng, not far from the Roxenlake. 
x is the ſee of a biſhop, and has three churches, 
including the cathedral, a ſeminary with ſever 
maſters, erected in 1628, a library, and a printing 
houſe. Thete are, however, but few mechanics, 
and not one phyſician-at Linkioping, though ir 


river 
eamy 
laces | 


Mar. 


he ri- 


" Bra. is the reſidence of the governor of Eaſt Gothland. 
tock One of the kings was crowned in this place, and 
and is a diet was held in it in the year 1600. It has 


nothing to detain a traveller, except its cathedral, 


0 a 5 
. The ſmaller towns in Eaſt Gothland properly 


ES Was | 
ditary | fo called, are Stegeberg, Wadſtena, an d Sko- 
troyed ninge. T2, Spa | N EN 1 


overed 
t con- 
and 3 

1 


cALM AR, the capital of the province of 
amaland, is a confiderable city, fituated on a ſtraight 
of the Baltic formed by the iſle of Oeland, which 


1 is te: lies oppoſite to it, one hundred and fixty miles 
18, and i Pbuth of Stockholm. The old city, famous for 
t (says the union of Calmar, after having been frequently 
by the taken and pillaged, was burnt to the ground in 
t it an- 154 )/. After this misfortune, the new city was 
rar; built on the little iſland of Owernholm, upon a 


large, ſpacious; and uniform plan. The ſtreets 
are broad and commodious, and the houſes well- 
built, but the place is not populous. It is for- 


a ſta» llt, b 
0 tified with four walls and moats on the land ſide, 


477 miles 


ancient ¶ chough it has only one wall towards the ſea, But the 
its own n is rendered ſtrong by its ſituation, having mo- 
ed here; alles and canals on the landſide, with dangerous 


deks and intermediate whirlpools towards the ſea. 
ere is alſo a good garriſon. Calmar is a town 
| of 


vn; but 


* 
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of conſiderable trade. The prefect, or govertich 

reſides in the royal palace of Hoſmo near this city. 
Calmar is adorned with a biſhop's palace, a gym. 
naſium, or ſeminaty, and a fine cathedral, with 
a commodious quay for ſhipping; and its neigh. 

bourhood is improved with a royal chace. | | 


 WEXIO, or Wexeo, a confiderable town, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, almoſt in the centre of the 
province, forty-five miles notth- weſt of Calmar, 
A ſeminary was founded here in 1648 ; but thi 
Hbrary, and the cathedral, which was above nine 
hundred years old, and was the burying place of 
St. Siegfried, its founder, was deſtroyed by fire 
in 1740. e e e „ 


JONKIOPING, or JznzKoriNG, an ancient 
ſtaple town, delightfully firuated on the lake 
Vetter, in which are three churches, with an ar- 
moury, an arſenal belonging to the crown, and 
an elaboratory. The ſupreme court of juſtice 
for Gothland, inftituted in 1634, is held in this 
lace, and has ten provincial, with forty-eight 
ferior courts, under its juriſdiction, Here was 
formerly a mint, and a convent of tegulars, The 
caſtle, after being ſeveral times demoliſhed and 
febuilt, was totally deſtroyed by fire in 1737: 
Near the town is a royal chace, or foreſt, planted 
with oaks, The lake Vetter, on which this towi 
ſtands, is near a hundred Engliſh miles in length; 
and rather reſembles the ſea than a piece of in- 
land water. Wraxalls Tr. oo. 

The ſmaller towns of this territory are Weltet: 
wiek; Ekeſio, Grenuc, and Browalla-Heide: 
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THE province of Weſt Gothland Proper was 
formerly governed by its own Kings, and has its 
peculiar laws. and privileges. It is bounded on 


1 ts * 


£ 


. 


the north by the lake Wenner, and part of 1 
Werweland; on the eaſt by part of Nericia and _— 
' the. lake Vetter.; on the ſouth-weſt by Halland ; | | 
on the north-weſt by the river Gothelba, and the 
province of Dalia; and on the ſouth-eaſt by 
| Smaland. It is one hundred and twenty miles in 
length, and ninety-ſix in breadth, It is well wa- 
tered with lakes and rivers, and abounds with ex. 
cellent paſtures, enabling the inhabitants to en- 
rich themſelves by breeding numerous herds of 
black cattle, The Wenner-lake is eighty-four 
miles in length, and forty-two in breadth. Though 
it receives twenty-four rivers, only one flows out 
of it, which is called the Gothe-Elbe, and diſ- | 
charges itſelf into the ſea; Weſt Gothland is | 1 
ſubdivided into Weſt Gothland Proper, Werme- Li 
land, and Dalia. The principal places in which K 
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1 173)" GOTTENBURG, in Latin geren. the 
capital of the province, ſituated in the Schagar- 


planted 
11S cowl 
| length; 
e of iu 
Weſtet⸗ 
de. 


rack, or Categate, on the ſouth branch of the 
river Gothelba, which here falls into the ſea, 
forming a commodious harbour for the city. It 
was built, by Charles IX. in 1607, on the iſland 
of Hiſingen; but, being deſtroyed in 1611, by 
briſtian IV. the inhabitants were, in the reigin,of 
ſtavus Adolphus, removed to the place where 
the town now ſtands, and indulged with many 
Extraordinary privileges, in conſequence of which 
t became a place of conſiderable trade. Gotten- 
Nee _ CE — eee burg 
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ſea, by the citadel of New. Elfsburg. This ci 
is 2 biſhop's ſee, and has two printitg-houſe,, | 


from foreign ſea-ports, without the Catepat 


through the Sound or the Baltic. The harboy 
is at preſent an excellent one; but it is fail 


NS: 5: 


the refidence of many of its kings. It is th 
| Wenner-lake, and eighty north-weſt of Gotte 
churches and conyents, the ruins of which a 
the preſent number of its inhabitants does not 


large ſtructure. The royal palace built in 19 
Which ſtood near this city, was laid in aſhes) 


# 
- 


crown-houſe, a city church, a German chun 
and ſeveral docks and quays; and the numberd 
its inhabitants is computed at thirteen thouſanl 
It is reaſonable to ſuppole that a great number i 


college of admiralty ; and a ſquadron of mend 
war lies in the port. A brigade of enginetn 


the mountain Kendakulla, remarkable for! 
height and fertility. It is covered with a vat 


is a very opulent place, and is regularly fortife 
on the land fide. it is. alſo defended. by two citade 
called the Lion and the Crown, and, towards t 


ſeminary, an orphan-houſe, an edifice called th 


ſhips frequent this city, as all thoſe which {i 


may enter this port without being obliged to pi 
to become ſhallower by degrees. Here is hell 


and a conſtant garriſon, are alſo held in tl 
city. In 1644, the Danes exerted their utmil 
endeavours to deſtroy Gottenburg but without 


- 


SKARA, or SKAREN, an ancient ; city, ond 
the capital of the kingdom of Gathland, att 


ſee of a biſhop, about twelve miles ſouth of ti 
bur Yo This place Was ornamented with ſeye g 
Mill viſible ; but it was deſtroyed in 1719, 1 


ceed four hundred. The cathedral is à . 


the Danes in 1611. In the neighbourhood ſtay 


MA » 


: 1 
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fortified 

 citadey not only afford a. delightful proſpect to the eye, 

vards th but/alſo yield food and ſhelter to an infinite num- 

This cih ber of birds, which in ſummer are [inceſſantly 

ouſes, (fwarbling among theſe delicious groves... 

alled th The ſmaller towns are Lindkoping, Falkoping, 

| church arieſtadt, and Skiofſde. 

umbeu The diſtriet of Wermeland, or 1 een 

thou fa xtends about one hundred and. forty miles from 

umber north to ſouth, and is bounded on the north by 

hich ig palekarlia; on the eaſt by Weſtmania and Ne- 

Categtt jicia ; on the weſt by Norway and part of Dalia; 

d to und on the ſouth by the Wenner-lake. It is every 
_ harborMſhwhere mountainous, but the eaſt and ſouth parts 

t is file more level than the reſt of the province. It is 


is held! 
f men d 
ngineen 
Jin thy 
r _utmol 
 Witnoul 


ertain, however, that the woods, and mines 
f filver, lead, copper, and iron, with the forges, 
founderies, &c. belonging to them, furniſh the 


he places moſt entitled to notice in this terri- 


nd Ruſcoy. ain; 

2 The diſtrict called Dabl. by the Swedes, is one 

ity, onaWof the ſmalleſt in the yk — ; being about 
eigbty-four miles from north to ſouth, and not 

| exceeding twenty-four from eaſt to weſt. . It con- 

th of U tains but two towns worth ntlaning. which are 

" Gotte * and Teta. ; 1 5 | 


s 2 vl THIS territory conſiſts of three provinces, 
in 1% ancly, Halland, Schonen, and Blekinge, which 
2, ave ſuffered various - - viciſſitudes. Sometimes 


ometimes they were in the poſſeſſion of the 
dwedes ; but at length king Charles Auguſtus 
X 2 annexed 


of trees, "ſhrubs; 7 herbs, | and plants, which. 


ountaineers with a great variety of employments. 


tory are the three towns of Carlſtadt, Philpftadr, 


719, ll $0UTH GOTHLAND, | 


hey were ſubject to the crown of Denmark, and 
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aka them Gor! ever & the Swediſh" dominion, 
by the'treaty of Roſchild/in 1658. South Goth, 
land is ſurrounded by the fea, except on the north, 
where it is bounded by Eaft and W Gorhlan, 
N Gothland lr $07 1:06 98 Ai 


H ALMSTADT, or klarste ens the. eapia 
of the province of Halland, a pleaſant,'well-bujl, 
ſtaple-town, at the mouth of the Niſſa. It 1327 
it was made the capital of the province, and em 
dowed. with ſuitable' privileges. Here was a caſſle 
erected by Chriſtian VI. king of Denmark, bu 
it has been razed, and the governor of the pte; 
vince now reſides in- the citadel. The woollen 
manufactures eſtabliſhed: in this town are in 
flouriſhing condition; and the ſalmon-fiſhery ney 
it is in bigh eſt eſtimation. In times of popery, Halm 
ſtadt was embelliſhed with three canvents; and; 
in 4619, it was the ſcene of an interview betweq 
king Guſtavus - Adolphus, and Chriſtian: IV. d 

Denmark. Near it is a large tobacco plantation 
The ſmaller towns in Halland are nf Fab 
W Wardberg, and CITES 


: 1 ; „ 

-LUNDEN, or Lows. a very ancient city, i 
ws diſtrict of Schonen, formerly the refidence i 
the kings of this country. It is ſituated at ſom 
diſtance from the ſhore, about twenty four mile 
eaſt of Copenhagen. It was formerly the ſee d 
an archbiſhop, and the ſeat of an univerſity, # 
which the celebrated Samuel Puffendorf was edi. 
cated ; but the metropolitan dignity was remove 
to Copenhagen, and the univerſity "ſuppreſſed 
The city was once very conſiderable, and adorndl 
with twenty-two churches. The cathedral of 
Laurence, which till remains, is a miagniical 
ſtructure, remarkable for a very lofty' ſpire, wic 
Fives as a landmark to ſailorsz and 10 a curio 
CIC | 


n 


2 


1. 


— 


93 


nion clock ſaid to petit a by Caſp arBartho- 0 
Goth, linus. In, 676, king Charles XI. entirely de- | 
North; feated the 1 AS near this city; and, in 1679, Aa if 
thland, peace - was. concluded here between Denmark 9 
„and Sweden, On a hill near this place, called H 
yore St, Laborius een or * the en i 
exp kings vere rnglent! y electe i 
-built, £ - il 
©1327  MALMO, a confiderable an having | | 
and ens walls, moats, and baſtions rowards the land, with 1 
caflle WW feveral fortifications and a caſtle towards the ſea, # 
ck, bu twelve miles ſouth-eaſt of Lunden. Beſides an 


orphan» houſe, two churches, alarge market-place, 
and ſeveral woollen manufactures, here is à phi- 
lotogical ſociet * inſtituted in the eleventh century, 
in eswe: 0 dans e IV. ſurnamed the 


Ln or 1 in Latin 
Coronia,, a fortified ſtaple-town, ſituated near the 
Sound, with a commodious harbour, It contains 
two. churdhes and a ftrong caſtle, built in 1 549, 1 
by Chriſtian III. king of Denmark, on the ſpo WW 
| where an old ruinous convent ſtood. . In Hts | 
neighbourhood Chriſtian V. of Denmark, was de- g oh 
feated, in a pitched battle, by Charles XI. of Swe- 19 
den, in 1677. he 

The other towns of any note are ie * 
| Chriſtianſtadr, Engleholm, Thorekin; and Cim 1 
briſhamn. "& : 9 


#: 


* 8 A LE 


THIS province 15 Smaland on the north, 
from which it is ſeparated by a ridge of moun- 
tains ; Schonen on the weſt; and the Baltic on 


* ſouth and eaſt. Its greateſt length is about 
| ninety 
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ninety miles, and its breadth is from fifty to thirty 


miles. It is mountainous, woody, and barren, 


chough watered by ſeveral rivers, Which hare 


their ſource in the hills, in the northern part of 
the province. The paſtures are ſo nutritive, that 
the beſt cheeſe in Swetlen is made here; but the 
cattle are ſmaller in this territory than in that of 
Schonen. Inſtead of its quota of ſoldiers, Ble- 
Enge maintains fifteen hundred and !fifry-Four 
failors to ſerve on boatd the royal navy, and theſe 
are divided into three e The II 
Winer itt this province CES 


IDE N 1 18 81 R 47 nnd 1 * 


5 ARI. SKONA, the” Crown of Wy 0 | 


called from its having been built by Charles XI. 


u 1679. It is ſeated on a little iſland of the 


ſame name, which is joined to the continent 
by a very long bridge. This city is famous for 
che adiniralty college, which was removed hither 

from Stockholm, in 1680; | a docRyard, which is 
ſeparated from the town by a high ſtone wall; and 
a ſquadron of ſhips of war, which is laid up here. 
The harbour is fo commodious, that the whole 
royal navy may ſecurely ride in it; and the mouth 
or entrance into it is defended by the citadels of 
Kongſholm and Drotningſkiar. Here are three 
churches, and the number of the inhabitants is 


ſappoſed to be about five thouſand. The large 


and ſmall iſlands, which lie near this place, to- 


gether with the woods of oak, beech, and bireh, 


which ſurround it, render the fituation of it ex- 
tremely pleaſant, It contains an arſenal, and a 
marine hoſpital; and the governor of the provinee 
makes 1 it his place of refidence.  _ 

This province alſo contains the ſraller towns 
of Ahuys, and Carlſhamn, «> 
Me now proceed to the Third Grand Divifon 


of Sweden, which i ie Hanks 
e „ 7 Ll 


2 * * = * * 0 - - 7 ” 
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in many places, is neverthele 
corn, paſture, and honey in abundance. 


re wy 
8 bo hath E *N, 59 
 Lvons;” Yi the Os of - Finland 6 on * 


Pa that part of the Baltic called the Gulph 
of Ri 
| the eaſt ; 


ga on the weſt; Muſcovy and Ingria on 
and the duchy of Courland, with ſome 
part of Lithuania on the ſouth. This province 


is advantageouſly ſituated for commerce, having 
the ſea on the weſt and north, the great lake of 


Pepus on the eaſt, and on the ſouth the river 
Dwina, which riſes in Muſcovy, paſſes by the 


_ confines of Livonia, dividing it from Courland, and 
then falls in the Gulph of Livonia at Dunemund. 
Here are alſo three Rees, and- many ſmall rivers, 
wich, by affording water- carriage, N favour 
and facilitate the commerce of the count 
extent of Livonia, from north to ſouth, i f about 
one hundred and fifty miles, and the breadth one 


The 


hundred and ten. This pro _ Lp _ 
ruitful, produci ng 


In the twelfth century, the Livonians were 


wild, and involved in the darkneſs of Pagan 


ſuperſtition ; ; \ from which they were converted 


with fire and ſword by their German neigh- 
" bours, Albert, canon of Bremen, who built 

Riga, held Livonia as a fief of the empire, 
obtained of the emperor the privilege of coining 
| money, and was veſted with authority to inſtitute 
a new order of knights, under the denomination 
of Sword-bearers. 
oceans of blood in propagating” the doctrines of 


Chriſt, the pattern of meekneſs, and the prince of 
| peace, 


N denburg, 


: der, with which the order of Sword-bearers were 
"then united, eſpouſed the doctrine of Luther; 


"Theſe military apoſtles” fied 


In the fixteenth century Albert of Bran- 
the grand maſter of For Teutonic Or- 


but 
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but a ſchiſm among the knights enſued; and, aboꝶ 
the year 1535, the majority of the Livonians de 
clared for the Proteſtant religion, in ſpite of all th 
threats of Charles V. emperor of Germany. 
This country has been alternately a prey to th 
GBermans, the Swedes, the Poles, and the Mu 
covites. In 1660, ir was entirely, ceded to the 
Swedes by the treaty of Oliva. They kept pol. 
. ſeſſion of the province. till the beginning of the 
i preſent CENTUTY, when, during the unfortunate 
Var in which Charles XII. was engaged, his great 
rival the czar Peter ſubdued the whole duchy of 
- Livonia, as well as Ingria. Theſe conqueſts were 
: afterwards confirmed to Ruſſia by the. treaty of 
Nyſtadt, in 1721, and now conſtitute. part of the 
- Muſcovite empire; though geographers uſually 
__ deſcribe them as provinces of Sweden, to which 
they ſo lately belonged. In 1741, Sweden at. 
-. tempted the recovery of part of; theſe ceded 
- eGuntries, but this was attended with a farther 
\ Joſs; and by the peace of Abo, concluded in 
1743, Ruſſia was not only confirmed in the pole 
ſion of all her conqueſts, but acquired ſome 
additional diſtricts in Finland, . «© _ 
| he inhabitants of Livonia are Lutherans, but, 
5 | whilſt that country was in the poſſeſſion of Sweden, 
| the Ruſſians and papiſts were tolerated. It i 
- certain, however, that, though the Livonians pro- 
feſs the religion of Luther, they are .extremely 
- Ignorant, and addicted to many ridiculous cere- 
remonies, which are the relics of their ancient 
ſuperſtition. They ſeem to entertain a very taint 
and imperfe& idea of a future life: they ſtill fs 
_ crifice on the tops of hills, and in foreſts, .. When 
they kill any animal, they throw part of it aua 
to the fiend. When they brew, they . poll 
ad libation of beer on the ground, as an offering! 
the ſame being. 1 am l 
1 5 > Wöben 


r 
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, aboyt When peaſants marry, the bride rides before 
ans de. the bridegroom, and is preceded by a bagpiper 
all th and two friends on horſeback, each having a 
4085 drawn ſword, with which he makes a croſs over 


to te the door of the bridegroom's houſe: one of the 
e Muß words is then ſtuck in a beam over the head of 
to the the new- married man, to prevent his being diſ- 
pt po. armed by charms and incantations: for the ſame 
of the reaſon the bride ſcatters red rags, along the road, 
rtunate and over the graves of unbaptized infants. She 
is great Ants at table with her face veiled, till the gueſts are 
uchy of Wlcated, when ſhe and the bridegroom recire, and, 
ſts were after two hours! abſence, return to the company, 
reaty of Mw ho fealt, dance, and drink, till they are rendered 
t of the Wlincapable by intoxication or fatigue. MY 
uſually The peaſants of Livonia are wretched ſlaves to 
> which che nobility, who rule and puniſh them with the 
den at- moſt arbitrary rigour. They have exerciſed 
> ceded their tyranny to ſuch an extreme, that the kings 
farther of Sweden have interpoſed in their behalf, recom- 
uded in pending a relaxation in their ſeverity. The no- 
e poſlel-Bbles are vain, proud, haughty, and ferocious, 
d ſome {Wl hey enjoy certain privileges, which were conſi- 
Nccrably abridged by Charles XI. of Sweden, to 
ns, but, hom they made a bold and ſpirited remon- 
Sweden, trance; in conſequence of which the famous 
I. It, 1s oont Patkul was condemned to death and con- 
ans pro- iſcation. Artificers and mechanics are not {6 
ctremely rommon here as in other countries. The gentry 
us cere- Purchaſe corn both of their own vaſſals and other 
ancient WHcalants, and ſome of them diſtill ſpirits from it; 
ery. faint put others ſend it to the ſea-ports, and there ſell | 
v ſtill f- t to the beſt advantage. The peaſants are obliged 
„When e bring what corn they intend for ſale to the no- 
fit aum lemens' ſeats, where inſtead of ready money for 
y pour . they generally receive iron, ſalt, ſteel, and to- 
Fering 10 cc, with other commodities and utenſils. of 
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Of the dreſs of people of condition, . 
Wraxall gives the following account: I had 
pleaſure to dine in company with four ladies q 
terday, who were habited in the Livonian di 
Nothing could more aptly realize-that barbay 
ſplendor which has been ſo frequently depiQtng 
but is now ſo rarely to be ſeen in any parts of H 
rope. It was expenſive, and might have ba 
worn by perſons of the firſt eminence with 
degradation of their rank. Their Heads wh 
covered with a complete bonnet of pearls; ii 
were not worth leſs than two thouſand ruhlg 
value 45. 6d. each] and round their necks wg 
ſeveral ſtrings of the ſame. A part of their nech 
was left expoſed ; but the lower part was c 
cealed by a veſt of red filk, which fat” cloſe y 
the breaſt, and was bordered with a gold laced 
a vaſt breadth, which deſcended to their feet, 
Their arms had no other covering than the ſlew 
of their ſnifts; and, when they walked out, the 
threw over their heads and ſhoulders a pieced 
filk reſembling a Highland plaid, and which ws 
a ſort of ſubſtitute for our capuchin. Women 
arrive early at maturity in theſe northern coun: 
tries, as a proof of which I cannot help mention; 
ing, that one of theſe four ladies had been'marri 
ſix months, though ſhe is now only twelve yea 
and a half old, nor is this an uncommon or ut 
precedented thing. Wraxall's Tr. 274. 

Livonia is divided into the two provinces d 
Eſtonia, or Eſtlandia, and Letten, or Litland 
That which is firſt entitled to our attention is 


EST: QN:-$: A 


ESTONIA, which is the moſt northern partd 
Livonia, is bounded on the caft by Muſcovy, , 
_ ti 
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on, he weſt by the Gulph of Riga, on the ſouth by 
| had etten, and on the north by the Gulph of Fin- 
dies and. The principal places in this province are 
an 4 e ; 

ara REVEL, an opulent well fortified city on the 
pitturg ulph of Finland, about two hundred and twenty- 
s of ve miles caſt of Stockholm. It is ſituated partly 
ave bun a plain, and partly on a mountain, at the top 
witha r which ſtands a caſtle. Revel was one of the 
ids warst places admitted into the confederacy of the 
S; Whit anſe-towns, and carried on a great trade till 
| rue „o; when the Ruſſians, having reduced Narva, 
cks * W-{i:zbliſhed the commerce there which they had 
cir nech ormerly maintained at Revel. But the trade re- 
was e urncd to the old channel, when the ſame people 
- cloſe ook Revel in 1711; and ſince that period, the 
d lace own has bad a very flouriſhing trade, 
heir fett Though this city is ſecured by a Ruſſian garri- 
he flees on, the people fill enjoy their own forms of go- 


einment, and every other mark of independency. 
They even hire a guard of their own, to which 
hey commit the keeping of the great market- 
place, This town, as well as the whole pro- 
Ince, received moſt of its privileges from the 


out, the 
piece df 
hich wa 

Wome 


rn con- 


mentioh aniſh kings; and the arms of Denmark, with 
n married {Wn (criptions in the Daniſh language, are ſtill ſeen 
Ive yen the churches, and other public edifices. The 


dnly churches or congregrations here, befides 
hoſe of the Ruſſian church, are Lutherans. The 
mperial gymnaſium or ſeminary, founded in 
$031, has four profeſſors, and one teacher of the 
uſſian language. Here is alſo a town-{chool, 
ind, near the cathedral, the ſchool of the nobility. 
[ he tolls or cuſtoms are conſiderable; of which 
de magiſtracy have a part, and the reſt belongs 
0 the crown, Here is a ſpacious harbour, 
n which a part of the Ruſſian fleet uſually lies. 
The town is ſurrounded with high walls, ſtrength- 
1 ened 


n Or ut 
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ened with baſtions and a deep ditch ; * for 
its ſurther ſecurity, 1s fortified With a caſtle, which 
ſtands on a rock, and is ornamented with ſevery 
towers. The citizens have mew” very pleaſant 
gardens without the walls. | 


NARVA, or N ERVA, a conſiderable tawn ol 
the banks of a rapid river of the ſame name, 
which divides Livonia from Ingria, and falls int. 

the Gulph of Finland, about-one hundred mile 
eaſt of Revel. It is not large, but the houſes ar 
handſomely built with ſtone. Narva is comme. 
diouſly ſituated for trade, is well fortified, and 
has always a good garriſon. It was built by 
Waldemar I. king of Denmark, taken by 
John Baſilowitz, czar of Muſcovy, retaken 
by the Swedes, and finally by the czar 
Peter, In 1700, it was befieged by an army of 
eighty thouſand Ruſhans, under the command 
of the duke De Croy. Charles XII. of Sweden 
advanced to its "clief at the head of eight thou- 
ſand men, attacked the Muſcovites in their lines, 
defeated them entirely, flew twenty thouſand on 
the ſpot, made the general priſoner, and took al 
11 the principal officers, with cannon, baggage, 
11 8 . 
1 Mr. Wraxall informs us, that the entrench- 
i 1% ments of the Ruſhan camp are ſtill diſtinctly vil. 
| ble, and extend near eighteen miles along the 
ſhore of the Gulf of Finland. Their head- -quar: 
1 ters were eſtabliſhed in a little iſland fituated at 
the narroweſt part of the river, where was 1 
| bridge, which finking under the crowd of flying 
11 | Mulſcovites, deſtroyed as great a number as thel 
1 | enemies had done. Peter moſt ſeverely revenge 
. | the diſhonour of his arms on that unfortunate 
14 day, when he afterwards took Narva, and tran! 
4 pon 
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orted the wretched inhabitants into the moſt re- 
mote parts of his dominions: they yet ſhew the baſ- 
ſtion where he gave the aſſault. Vraxall's Tr. 268. 
Beſides the Ruſſian churches, here is a Lu- 


tneran church for the Germans, and two others 


for the Fins and Swedes. h 


IWANAGORAD, a fortreſs on the other fide 
of the river oppoſite to Narva, built upon a ſteep 


| rock ; at the foot of which ſtands a little town, 


called Ruſſian Narva, inhabited only by Muſco- 


vites. Theſe people, among other ſuperſtitious 


rites and ceremonies, obſerve the eve of Whit- 
ſunday as a feſtival ſacred to the dead. On this 


occaſion the women aſſemble in the church-yard, 
and, ſpreading napkins on the graves and tomb- 


ſtones, cover them with a variety of diſhes of 


broiled and fried fiſh, cakes, cuſtards, and painted 


eggs: then the prieſt pertumes them with frank- 
incenſe, and repears ſeveral long prayers ; during 


| which time the women make piteous outcries, and 


lamentations. The prieſt has an attendant, who 
gathers up the offerings for the uſe and entertain- 
ment of his maſter. 


DERPT, formerly a flouriſhing city, being 
the reſidence of a biſhop, and embelliſhed with 
a cathedral. It was alſo a member of the Han- 
ſeatic confederacy ; and, by means of the com- 
munication it had with Pernay by a canal, which 
was deſtroyed in the laſt Ruſſian wars, carried 


on a conſiderable trade by ſea. An Engliſh ſta- 
pie was alſo fixed in this town, as appears from 
the* large ſtone edifice which was the Engliſh 
factory, though it was afterwards converted into 
a magazine. In 1632, Guſtavus Adolphus founded 
an univerſity in this town; which, falling to 
decay amidſt the confuſion of ſubſequent wars, 
was 
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but the total ruin of it was effected in 1708, 


Toners of war, by the Ruſſians, and the caſtle and 


was reſtored in 1699, but in 1699, it was removed 
to Pernan, where it gradually declined, and af. 
terwards became a magazine. The inhabitant 
of Derpt were wealthy, and the town was embel. 
liſhed with many handlome edifices ; but its opy. 
lence and beauty have, from time to time, fallen 
a prey to the frequent ravages of war. Not to 
mention the more ancient fieges of Derpt, and 
thoſe in 1582, 1604, and 1654, this city was be. 
fieged in 1704, when it was taken and plundered, 
and the inhabitants treated with great cruelty; 


— 2 — —-— IS 


when all the inhabitants were carried away as pri- 


ſortifications blown up. Thoſe unhappy captives, 
deing afterwards permitted to return to their native 
place, rebuilt it with mean timber houſes, as their 
wretched circumftances would permit. Since the 


1285 of Nyſtadt, the number of its inhabitants 


as been conſiderably increaſed ; but almoſt all WF o 
the buildings ſtill lie in ruins ; and the fortificati- Wil fc 
ons, walls, and gates, with moſt of the public n 
ſtructures and private houſes, which are fallen to at 
decay, make a very melancholy appearance. I his le 
town is about fixty miles ſouth of Nerva. | 0 
This place, ſays Mr. Wraxall, which is rather b 
large ſtraggling ill- built village than a city, was for- At 
merly of conſiderable importance, having been Wil tt 
_ fortified, and a frontier garriſon on the {ide of m 
Muſcovy. It is ſituated in the moſt fertile and fc 


beautiful part of the province, on a ſmall river 
which communicates with the Peipus lake. 


Wraxall's Tr. 277. BE 5 | 
This province alſo contains the ſmaller towns E 
of Weiſenberg, Weſſenſtein, Tolſburg, Habſal, it 
and Pernal. ve 
Cc: 
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joved | : . 
\d al. | 6 En 6 Peg 3 
itantz % L EAT PE N, oK LIT LAN DP. 
mbel. 419011 F DIST r 
; OÞU- THIS province is bounded on the north by 
fallen Eſtonia; on the eaſt by Muſcovy; on the weſt 
lot to by. the Baltic; and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt, 
„ and by the river Duna; owes even beyond that ri- 
as be. yer there is a ſmall tract of land belonging to 
dered, Letten, to which are alſo annexed the iſlands of 
uelty: Oeſel and Daglio. In this diſtrict the moſt con- 
1705, ſiderable places are, | 1 805 
as pri * | 
le and RIGA, the capital of the province, and of all 
Drives, Livonia, a very 'cofifiderable city on the weſtern 
native bank of the river Duna, which at the diſtance of 
is their WI fix miles diſcharges itſelf into the Baltic, making 
ce the 2 commodious harbour, from thence called the 
bitants Gulph of Riga; though others name it the Gulph 
oft all WI of Livonia. It is one hundred and twenty miles 
iſicati- WI fouth of Revel, and one hundred and fixty-five 
public north- weſt of Narva. Though this city is not of 
llen to any great extent, it is famed for its trade and opu- 
. Lhis lence. In 1660 Charles XI. king of Sweden, not 
only declared it to be the capital of the country, 
-ather a but conferred on it the next rank to Stockholm, 
vas for- and honoured all the members of its council, and 
g been their ſucceſſors with the title of noble. It for- 
ſide of merly engaged in the Hanſeatic confederacy, and 
tile and for many years continued a free town, under the 
1} river protection of the German emperors. hs 
; Jake. This city, by means of its excellent harbour, 
EY.” has a good trade with England, Holland, and the 
r towns . Hanſe-towns during the ſummer; and in winter 
Habſal, it traffics with the Ruffian provinces by the con- 
venience of ſledges. The ſupreme court of judi- 
cature for Livonia, and the high confiſtory, are 
TEN, held in this city; which is alſo the reſidence of 
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embraced the Lutheran religion, expelled th; 
Roman catholic clergy, and ſeized upon their 
eſtates. Since that period Riga has been ſeyery] 
times reduced, and alternately ſubject to the Mul. 
covites, the Poles, and the Swedes, In July 1719, 
it was reduced to a heap of rubbiſh, and finally 
ſubmitted to the victorious arms of Peter the 


.dominions. This city has riſen more commodiou; 
from its aſhes, and carries on a very. conſiderable 


poſſibility of its being altered or amended in 


about eight thouſand inhabitants in the city, and 


% 


governor and general ſuperintendant. In the 
fixteenth century the inhabitants unanimouſ 


Great, and ſtill continues a part of the Ruſſia 


— 


trade in corn, hemp, flax, pitch, tar, planks, fur, 
Ruſſian- leather, and pot-aſhes ;. exchanging theſe 
articles for the commodities of more ſouthem 
countries. The harbour is defended by the forts 
of Dunemunde-ſchans, about fix miles below the 
City, near the mouth of Duna. The town itſelf 
is well forcified with walls, baſtions, a large and 
deep foſſe, a ſtrong caſtle on the river, and 2 
ſtrong fortreſs oppoſite to the town. The houſe 
are handſome and principally built with ſtone; 
but the ſtreets are narrow. 150 
The city of Riga itſelf, ſays Mr. Wraxall, is a 
moſt diſagreeable one; it is crowded together, and 
ſurrounded by fortifications which prevent a 


my ox? tons rin. fogf BY. 


— © 


this reſpect. The houſes are all high, and thc 
ſtreets very narrow, very ill paved, and very dirty, 
The ſuburbs are as large as the place itſelf, and 
are chiefly poſſeſſed by Ruſſians, the municipal 
privileges excluding them from the capacity of. 
exerciſing any trade within its walls. There ate 


as many more in the fauxbourgs. The commerce 
from this port is prodigious. The bridge ove! 
the river is one of the moſt ſingular Rs 
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ſing in Europe: it is nine hundred paces long, 
and far exceeds in length that at Ronen, or any 
I have. ever ſeen. It conſiſts of tranſverſe beams 
of timber joined together, and riſes or falls with 
the tide. In ſpring, as ſoon as the Duna is quite 
free from ice, they build it, and it is removed be- 
fore the froſt ſets in, which happens commonly in 
November. It is only about nine or ten Engliſh 
miles to the mouth of the river, where it empties 
itſelf into the Baltic. Mraxalls Tr, 282. 
The Lutheran churches, namely, the cathedral, 
and thoſe dedicated to St. James, St. Mary 
Magdalen, St. Peter, and St. John, are handſome 


ſtruktures. The ſeminaries called the imperial 


lyceum, and the city gymnaſium, the maſters of 
which have very conſiderable ſalaries, are in a 
flouriſhing condition. 7 ES 
This province alſo contains the ſmall towns 
of Kopenhauſen, Nienhaus, Marienberg, Warbeck, 
and Wolmar. „ 


The next general diviſion of Sweden is 


5 :.:; 


INGRIA, or IN ERMERLAUp, is & pleaſant 
country lying on the north of Livonia. Its ex- 
tent from eaſt to weſt is about one hundred and 
thirty-five miles, and from north to ſouth ſeventy- 
fix. It is bounded on the north by the bottom of 
the Gulph of Finland, the river Neva, and the 
lake Ladoga; on the eaſt by an imaginary line, 
drawn from the town of Luba to the river Lu- 
ga; on the weſt by part of the lake Peibus and 
the river Narva, dividing it from that part of Li- 


| Yonia ; and by the river Luga on the ſouth. 


his country is fertile, and abounds in corn, 


paſture, and cattle, Here is alſo found a great 


num“ 
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country is by ſome geographers divided into three 
parts: Ingria Proper, Ingermania,'and Soluſkia; 
of which the principal places are e 
PETERSBURG; the capital of Ingria, and d 


miles eaſt of Revel, three hundred and thirty north. 


eaſt of Vienna; and e 


are left unbuilt. Wrarall's Tr. 2317. 
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number of wild-beaſts, including elks, which * 
ſummer ſwim the river Neva into Carelia, and ue. 
turn at the approach of winter. Whilſt the Swedg 


were in poſſeſſion of Ingria, Lutheraniſm was the 
only religion profeſſed in the country, but noy 


a great many Ruſſians, who are of the Greek 


church, are mixed with the old inhabitants. Thi 


the whole Ruſſian empire, ſituated between Fin- 
land and Ingria, about one hundred and eighty 


weſt of Moſcow, five hundred and ſeventy north- 
eaſt of Warſaw ; three hundred and eighty- ſeven 
from Stockholm ; _ hundred and: forty north- 
even hundred and ten north: 

eaſt of London. . 7 00 0p 
This city is yet only an immenſe outline, which 
will require future empreſſes, and almoſt future 


ages to complete. It ſtands at preſent on a pro- 
digious extent of ground; but the houſes in 


many parts are not contiguous, and great ſpaces 


The czar Peter, defirous of opening an eaſſ 
communication between Archangel and the Baltic, 
by means of the Gulph of Finland, in order to 
facilitate and improve the commerce of his do- 
minions, reſolved to obtain poſſeſſion of Ingtis, 
which accordingly he re-conquered from Sweden 
the beginning of this century. The Ruſſians had 
been maſters of it before, even ſo early as the thit- 
teenth century, but were afterwards obliged t 
reſtore it to Sweden. It was, however, confirmed 
to Ruffia, with other conqueſts, by the treaties dl 


Nyſtadt and Abo. Fired with the ambition dt 


becom- 
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hich i becoming a maritime power in the Baltic, Peter 
and 1. WY reſolved to found this city, which is now the reſi- 
Swedes dence of the Ruſſian court, and the centre of trade 
was the for all the Muſcovite dominions. 3 
ut now The ſpot he ,pitched upon was a low, fenny, 
Greek WY vocultivated iſland, formed by the branches of 
8. Tun WM the river Neva, as they paſs into the Gulph of 
0 three Finland. In the ſhort ſummer of theſe climates | 
dluſkiz: this iſland was nothing but a heap of mud; and 
in the winter it became a frozen pool, rendered 
almoſt inacceſſible by dreary. foreſts and deep 


and of WI moraſſes, the haunts of bears, wolves, and other 


en Fin. Wl favage animals. Such was the natural ſtare of the 
| eighty Wl £70und on which Peter raiſed an unexampled 
y north monument of policy and greatneſs. Having ta- 
7 north- ken the fort of Nattebourg, and the town of 
-y-ſeven WY Neiſchanz, in 1703, this mighty conqueror aſ- 
u north. ſembled in Ingria above three hundred thouſand 
n north. men, Ruſſians, Tartars, Coſſacks, Livonians, and 
otbers, even from the moſt diſtant parts of his 
„ which I vat empire, and laid the foundation of the citadel 
futur and fortifications, which were finiſhed in four 
a pfb. months, almoſt in deſpite of nature. He was 
muſes in WI 2Þliged to open ways through foreſts, drain bogs, 
t ſpace raiſe dykes, and lay cauſeways, before he could 
bl attempt to found the city, and the workmen were 
an ea very ill provided with tools and implements. They 
: Baltic, WH bad neither huts nor houſes to ſhelter them from 
der u the ſeverity of the weather: the country, which 
bis do- had been deſolated by war, could not accomodate 
Ingri, ſuch a multitude with proviſion; and the ſupplies 
Sweden by the lake Ladoga were often retarded by con- 
ans had trary winds, In conſequence of theſe hardſhips, 
he thir WI 2p wards of one hundred thouſand men are ſaid 
iged w to have periſhed, | 5 5 
nfirmed The work, however, proceeded with incredible 
-aties of WI igour and expedition; while Peter, for the ſe- 
ition of WY curit/ of his workmen, formed a large camp, in 
becom: "0 > WE ſuch 


— 
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ſuch a manner that his infantry continued 
Finland, and his cavalry were quartered in Ingti 
Some Swediſh cruizers attempted to interrupt 
them, but they were repulſed by a body of troopy, 
which the czar poſted in the iſle of Rutzari. Thy 
buildings of the city kept pace with the fortreſs 
which is in the centre of the town, ſurrounde( 
by the Neva, and, in little more than a year, up 
wards of thirty thouſand houſes were ereCted, 
There are now more than double that number u 
Peterſburg. To people this city, Peter invited 
hither merchants, artificers, mechanics, &c. from 
all the different countries of Europe. He demo- 
hſhed the town of Nienchan's, and brought hi. 
ther not only all the materials of the houſes, but 
alſo the inhabitants themſelves. A thouſand fi- 
milies were drawn from Moſcow. He obliged: 
his nobility to quit their palaces and villas in and 
about Moſcow, and fix their reſidence at Peteiſ. 
burg, in a colder and much more comfort leſs cli 
mate. To bring hither the trade of Archangel, 
he ordained that all ſuch merchandize as had been 
conveyed thither, in order to beſold to foreigners, 
ſhould be ſent to Peterſburg, where they ſhould 
pay no mare than the uſual duties. Theſe endes. 
vours and regulations, have rendered this one of 
the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing cities in Europe. 
The Ruffian boyars and nobility have magnif- 
cent palaces, and are now reconciled to their fitt- 
ation. FVV 
Many houſes having been at firſt built of tim 
ber, the czar iſſued an order in 1714, that all ney 
houſes ſhould be walled with brick and covered 
with tiles, to prevent ſudden conflagrations. The! 
fort is an irregular hexagon, with oppoſite bak 
tions. The curtain of the forr, on the right hand 
fide, contains a noble diſpenſary, well ſupplied 
with excellent medicines, and enriched with 1 
grej 
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ed in number of porcelain vaſes from China and Japan. 
Ingria The citadel has but two gates, one of which is 
terrupt adorned with ſtatues, particularly that of St. Peter 
troops, wich two keys in his hand. On the inſide of the 
i. The fame gate ſtands the black eagle of Ruſſia, holding 
ortreſz the ſceptre with one of his talons, and the impe- 
ounded rial globe with the other. A little below appears 
ar, up- the figure of St. Nicholas, one of the greateſt 
erected, . ſaints among the Ruſſians. From one of the 


gates of the fort, a draw-bridge is thrown over 
an arm of the river, in which the czar's gallies, 
and other ſmall veſſels, are ſheltered in the win- 
* WT 3 

Without entering into too minute a deſcription 
ſes, but of this wonderful city, we muſt obſerve that it 
{and fi- 
obliged 
s in and 


Peteil. 


contains as many ſtructures for the improvement 
of the arts, revenue, navigation, war, commerce, 
&c. as are to be found in the moſt celebrated ci- 


tleſs cl- ties in Europe. It is indeed adorned with many 

changel, noble buildings: the czar's palace, and the ca- 
1ad been Wil thedral built under the direction of an Italian ar- 
eigner, chitect, named Treſſini, are ſome of the moſt ele- 

$a gant and ſuperb edifices of their kind. The 

e endea - 


czarina's winter palace is uncommonly magnifi- 


s one ol cent. 

Europe. Mr. Wraxall thus deſcribes it: the winter pa- 
magnif : lace was erected by the late empreſs Elizabeth, is 
heir fitt- Wi very large, and very heavy: one would have ſup- 


poſed Sir John Vanbrugh was invoked to lend 


t of tim: his aid in the plan of it, ſince nothing can more 


it all nen N ſtrikingly reſemble his ſtyle. The fituation is 
| covered Bil very lovely, on the banks of the Neva, and in the 
ons. Th centre of the town. Contiguous to it is a ſmall 
oſite bah palace built by the preſent empreſs, and called 
ght ban A (why I know not) The Hermitage. It no more 
ſupplied reſembles our idea of a hermitage, than it does a 
d . þ temple ; but when her majeſty reſides in this part 


extends upwards of ſix miles every way, and 


- $5960 
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of the building, ſhe is in retreat, and there is no 
drawing- room or court. I was admitted to ee | 


theſe apartments, which are: very elegant, and K 
furniſhed with great taſte, There are two gal- v 
leries of paintings, which have lately been purchaſed Wil ſu 
at an immenſe expence in Italy; and among ot 
which I would willingly, was it permitted, ſpend in 
ſome hours every day during my reſidence here. tc 
The crown which I ſaw in the palace itſelf, is Wl ;. 
perhaps the richeſt in Europe, It is ſhaped like Wl .. 
a bonnet, and totally covered with diamonds, Wil :, 
In the ſceptre is the celebrated one, purchaſed Wil ,, 
by prince Orloff for five hundred thouſand ru. g. 
bles, and lately preſented by him to his ſovereign g. 
miſtreſs. It far exceeds Pitt's diamond in fize, Will 6 
and is not inferior in water. Lapidaries de- 6, 
clare it the moſt beautiful and rare ever brought Ne- 
from Golconda. Mraxall's Tr. 424. 0 
Several of the noblemen have fine houſes here, Wl >- 
adorned with gardens, grottos, green-houſes, ch 
and whatever can be ſeen in the palaces of the Wl y 
greateſt ſovereigns who inhabit the ſouth of Eu- 
rope. Here is a convent, in which four hundred ca 
and forty young ladies are educated at the ex- ch 
pence of the empreſs; two hundred of them are Will (: 
of ſuperior rank; the others are daughters of ci- be 
tizens and tradeſmen, who, after a certain time Wl ri 
allotted to their education, quit the convent with Wl h: 
improvements ſuitable to their condition of life; Wl ro 
and thoſe of the lower claſs are preſented: with 3 Wy 
ſum of money as a dowry, if they marry, or pro- Wl 
cure to themſelves a proper livelihood. . ot 
Not far from this convent ſtands a foundling m 
hoſpital, aſſiſtant to that which is eſtabliſhed a! Wi 
Moſcow, where a pregnant woman may come to to 
to be delivered privately; and where after hav- WW ar 
ing been treated with the utmoſt care, tenderneſ th 
and attention, ſhe leaves the child to the ſtate, ke 


_ 


? 


EE o 
is * s 2 parent more capable of promoting its wel- 
0 ſee VV V 
„and ks Peterſburg is the emporium of Ruſſia, the 
> gal- aumber of foreign ſhips trading to it, in the 
:haſed ſummer, is ſurpriſing. In winter, three thouſand 
umong WW one-horſe fledges are employed for paſſengers 
ſpend in the ſtreets. | This city, which is ſuppoſed 
> here. to contain four hundred ' thouſand inhabitants, 
elf, is Wl is ornamented with thirty-five large churches, 
d like as almoſt every ſe& of the [Chriſtian religion is 
"_ WT tolerated in it. This magnificent city is defended 
Cnale | 


on that*ſide nextthe ſea by the fortreſs of Cron- 


nd Tu- ſtadt; which, conſidering the difficulty and dan- 
ereign ger of navigating a large naval force through the 
n ſue, Gulph of Finland, is ſufficient to guard it on that 
es de- fide from the attempts of any enemy. After the 
rought czar Peter had laid the foundations, and made 


ſome progreſs in building his new city, he be- 


s here, Wi gan to think of a convenient harbour, in which 
houſes, Wi che ſhipping might be ſecure; he therefore pitched 


of the 


of Eu. Gulph of Finland. There he. built a new town 
undred BY called Cronſtadt, and ſecured it with a caſtle of 
the ex. the ſame name, as above-mentioned, ſituated on a 
dem are 


ſand-bank near the fide of the Ingria; ſo that, 


s of ci. between the caſtle and the town, the ſhipping 
in time i ride in a ſafe, deep, ſpacious, and commodious 
nt with harbour. The caſtle is built in the form of a 
of life; ¶ round tower encircled with three rows of galleries, 
| with 2 well furniſhed with cannon. There are alſo two 
or pio: ſmall batteries on the oppoſite iſland; and, in caſe 
„ of emergency, a large train of artillery may be 
undling i mounted on the piers of the harbour. 
liſhed a The adjacent country is ſo barren, that the 
come 0 town is ſupplied with proviſions from diſtant parts, 
ter har: and are therefore very dear. In winter the wea- 
adernels; Wi ther is extremely cold at Peterſburg, and exceſſive 
he ſtate i hot in ſummer, This city is very much ſubject 


upon the iſland of Rutzari at the mouth of the 
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72 _ - SWEDEN | 
to dangerous inundations. In 1415, all the hb, 
tions and draw-bridges were overwhelmed 
carried away. The breadth, depth, and rapidity 
of the Neva, render it extremely difficult, if no 
impracticable, to join the iſlands and the continene 
by bridges. But Peter, was averſe to this expe. 
dient for another reaſon: reſolved to accuſton 
bis ſubjects to navigation, he not only rejetted 
the project of a bridge, but ordered that no boy! 
ſhould paſs between the iſlands and the continent 
but by the help of fails only. In conſequence gf 
this ſtrange refolution, many lives were loſt ; bu 
at length he gained his point, and, by inhabitus 
ting his fluggiſh Mucovites to the dangers of thy 
Fea, in a little time produced a breed of hardy 
G J.. 59505 on 314-557 tral ol 
Mr. Wraxall tells us, he was more charmel 
with the river Neva itſelf, than with any thing he 
ſaw at Peterſburg. The Thames, he ſays, is not 
comparable to it in beauty: and as the ſtrean 
ſets conſtantly out of the Lake Ladoga into the 
gulf of Finland, it is always full, clear, and 
perfectly clean. Along its banks is, beyond al 
doubt, the fineſt. walk in the world. It is not 
quay, as veſſels never come up to this part, bu 
a parade, running a mile in length; the building 
on which are hardly to be exceeded in elegance 
It is yet to be continued to double the length, 
Over the river, in the narroweſt part, is a bridge 
on pontoons. From this noble river, canals at 
cut to all parts of the city; nor could any ſitur 
tion be more favourable to the genius of com 
merce, if the inclemency of the latitude did nd 
keep it froze up at leaſt five months annually 
As this place is the formation of ſo few years, ! 
is laid out with great regularity. The building 
have -throughout a very handſome — 


3 
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A * ate, like every thing elſe, on a larger ſcale 
ank ti than I have ever ſeen elſewhere, Vraralls Tr, 
if dot 


242. | | $ ; 
The police of Peterſpurg is very good; a per- 


ntinen Ion may walk with great ſafety at any hour. Mur- 


* en but ſeldom. j 

F ders happen but ſeldom. 

_ ' Some branches of the police appear ſingular, 
3 hovgh they are productive of ſalutary conſe- 


ences. The apothecaries dare not ſell any me- 
licine or drug, under a ſevere penalty, unleſs the 
buyer brings a preſcription with him, ſigned by 
a phyſician. This prevents empirics from de- 
firoying numbers, as they do with impunity in 
England. No ſtrangers can quit this capital to 
paſs the frontiers, without having been firſt ad- 
ertiſed in all the public papers for ten days pre- 
eding his departure, though his buſineſs or affairs 
ſhould be ever fo urgent. 


The following relation, from Mr. Wraxall, 


Mntinent 
ence of 
 ; but 
1abitus 
's of the 
f hardy: 


* s ſingular: I am only juſt returned from being 
into 1 ſpectator of one of their cuſtoms, at which 

ear, 3 a1 aud not help being a little ſurpriſed— It was a 
yon promiſcuous bathing of not leſs than two hundred 
: 18 * derſons of both ſexes. There are ſeveral of theſe 
log public bagnios in Peterſburg, and every one pays 


| few copiques (value a halfpenny Engliſh each) 
For admitttance. There are, indeed, ſeparate 
paces for the men and women; but they ſeem 
quite regardleſs of this diſtinction, and fir or bathe 
n a ſtare of abſolute nudity among each other. 


* tus hat is equally extraordinary,. they go firſt into 
ot 2 room heated to ſo intenſe a degree, that it is 
e 1 carce poſſible to breathe in it; and, after hav- 
ann p ng remained there till their bodies are in the 
Pres g moſt violent perſpiration, they inſtantly either 


lunge into the cold water of the Neva, or throw 
quantity of it over them, from little buckets 
ich which they are all provided for that purpoſe. 
. e This 


0 gar — DDr —— OT — > — — 4-r wgmragagtngy > — — . ow — 


as in all large cities, are much depraved. The fu 


eumſpect in his words and behaviour: neves 
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of the Swedes, who improved its fortifications 
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This may only harden a Ruſſian conſtitution, h 
I believe, would be found to have different ef 
on an Engliſh one. The greater part of 
women were the moſt hideous figures: I everh 
held, and reminded me of Horace's Canidia,f 
whom they were very proper companion; 
counted half a dozen young girls who appeat 
tolerably pretty, and they never could have hy 
viewed to more advantage than near ſuch fol 
As a ſtudier of nature, I confeſs this is as pray 
a ſchool as can be imagined, fince fancy q 
hardly figure an attitude which may not be foul 
here; but, as a voluptuary, I never would ni 
it more. Wraxall's Tr. 2433. 
Along the banks of the river, from. Cronſuf 
to Peterſburgh, the country is embelliſhed ml 
elegant houſes. Among theſe the chief n 
Orangenbaum, belonging to the prince Men 
koff; and the empreſs's pleaſure-houſe, call 
Peterſhoff, which is furniſhed in the Dutch taſk 
and provided with gardens, plantations, fil 
ponds, and caſcades, _ : 


The morals of the inhabitants of Peterſbuy 


- 


picious vigilance of the Ruſſian government 
renders it neceſſary for a ſtranger to be very cit 


— — — nd RARE, 


theleſs foreigners, who are very numerous hem 
enjoy all poſſible liberty of conſcience, provided 
they ſay nothing againſt the Greek church. 


NOT TEBUROG, or NorTznuRs, a ſtrong (0: 
treſs and ſea- port, ſeated on an iſland formed 
the river Neva, near the weſtern bank of the 
lake Ladoga. It belonged formerly to the Mol 
covites, but was taken by Guſtavus Adolphus, il 
1612. It continued ninety years in the poſſeſſion 


but 


1 
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ut it was retaken+ by the czar Peter, in 1702. 
t is the key from Finland into Ingria. 


rent efi 
art of 1 


I everh COPERIO, a fort ſituated on the bank of a 
-anidia,h all river, forty-five miles north-eaſt of Iwana- 
anon rode. 

) Appen Th, ee gies 

have by J AMA, a fortreſs on a river of the ſame name, 
ſuch foi freen miles north-eaſt of Iwanagorod. > 


3 AS. Proj 
fancy "uy 
t be foul 


vould ni 


POSAD, a ſmall town at the entrance of the 
. 5 

All theſe towns and forts were ceded by the 
Nuſcovites to the Swedes in 1618, but the czar 
etook them in the beginning of the preſent cen- 
ury, and they ſtill form apart of the Ruſſian do- 
ions. The next object of our attention is. 


Cronſuß 
iſhed mi 
chief n 
ze Men 
fe, cala 
utch talk FT NL A ND; 
ions, f . 5 | 

THIS territory extends from the Gulph of 

inland to the Poliſh circle, being about three 
undred and eighty-fix miles from north to ſouth, 


eterſbuy 
. The 


vernmen End two hundred and fifteen from eaſt to weſt. 
very aut has the the river Kiro on the north; Tavaſtia 
r: never End Nyland on the eaſt; the Gulph of Bothnia 
rous hen the weſt; and that of Finland on the ſouth. 
, providaThe ſoil is fertiſe, and the country affords plea- 


ch, ant proſpects, eſpecially in the ſouthern parts, 


here it is diverſified with fine rivers, lakes, corn- 


trong for: elds, meadows, paſtures, woods, and hop-gar- 
ormed ens. But the north of Finland is not ſo well 
nk of the ultivated. The people ſpeak a language pecu- 
the Mull lar to themſelves, though it has a ſtrong affinity 
0] phus, Urith that which is ſpoken in Sweden: and the 
poſſelionBWnly eſtabliſned religion is Lutheraniſm. The 
A inlanders were governed by kings of their own 


A a 2 till 
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till the middle of the thirteenth century, whe 
they were conquered by Eric IX. of Swedes 
Since that period, Finland, under the title of th 
Grand Duchy, was long poſſeſſed as an inheri 
tance by the brothers of the Swediſh monarchy 
though now it is united to the crown. But Sweden 
in endeavouring to recover what had before be 
taken from her, loſt part of the province of Sau 
laxia, the whole of Kexholm, and the belt pan 
of Carelia, together with the town and fortreſs d 
Nyſlot: theſe were ceded for ever to Ruff, 
by the treaty concluded at Abo in 1743. 
Finland is divided into ſeven provinces ; Fin. 
land Proper, Nyland, Carelia, Kexholm, Savo- 
lax, Tavaſtia, and Cajavia. In which the mot ca 
conſiderable places are, SC | 


ABO, the capital of Finland Proper, and of the 
whole duchy, ſituated on the Bothnia Gulph, x 
the mouth of the river Aurojoki, oppofite the 
iſle of Aland, one hundred and fifty miles north. 

_ eaſt of Stockholm. It is the ſee of a biſhop, and 
Los an univerfity, endowed by queen Chriſtin, 

It is furrounded with hills, and is a ſtaple-town, 

with a very commodious harbour. The cathedral, 

which was built in 1300, is a handſome ftruc: 
ture. A royal high court of judicature, which 
- Is the only one in Finland, is held at Abo, where 

the governor of the province alſo reſides. lt 

carries on a briſk trade in linen, corn, proviſions 
planks, &c. In 1743, a peace was concluded 
ous between Sweden and Ruſſia . _ 
There is not any thing in Abo, ſays Mr. Wrat- 
all, which has entertained me in the ſurvey, It 
wretched capital of a barbarous province, The 
houſes are almoſt all of wood, and the archiepll 
copal palace is compoſed of no better materials 
except that it is painted red. I enquired if al 


„ 
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7, when 


was not any thing in the univerſity to merit at- 
Sweden, WM: cntion ; but they aſſured me it would be regarded 
e of es a piece of ridicule to viſit it on ſuch an errand, 
_ Inheri WW: here being nothing within its walls, except a 
onarch, WW very ſmall library, and a few philoſophical in- 
Sweden WW aruments. Wrarall's Tr. 188. 5 
ore been Near this town ſtands a rock, ſurrounded by 
of Save the ſea: It is very remarkable, that, when any 
belt pan mip approaches this rock, the needle of the com- 
Irtreſs q paſs ceaſes to point to the north; whence it is 


Ruff, N conjectured that the rock maintains a mine of 


loadſtones. 


HELSINGFORS, a ſmall town, though the 
capital of the province of Nyland, ſituated at the 8 


es: Fin 
n, Savo. 
the mol 


by the Gulph of Finland, about ninety miles eaſt 


nd of the Hof Abo. It ſtands an a peninſula, and has as 


ulph, u commodious an harbour as any in Sweden. The 
ofite the inhabitants deal in timber, corn, and fiſh. | 

es north. V 15 5 
bop, and BORGO, a ſmall ancient city on the coaſt of 


-hriſtin, Finland Gulph, twenty-one miles north-eaſt of 


de- tom e Helfingfors. It is the ſee of a biſhop, has a good 
athedra, harbour, and a ſeminary, It is a flouriſhing 
ne ſtruc town, the inhabitants having a briſk trade in all 
e, which kinds of linen. . 

0, where | 

ſides. l WYBURG, the captal of the province of Ca- 
roviſions, relia, at the bottom of a bay in the Finnic Gulph, 
oncluded two hundred and ten miles eaſt of Abo, and ſe- 


venty- five north-weſt of Peterſburg. It is the 
lee of a biſhop, and, having a good harbour, is a 


Ir. Wrat: 


ey. It 154 Place of great trade. It is fortified with trenches, 
ce. The orts, and a ſtrong caſtle, and has often reſiſted 
archiepil-Wſthe furious attacks of the Muſcovites ; but it 
materials, Was compelled to ſubmit to the czar Peter the 


d if there 


was 


Ly 


mouth of the river Winda, which is here received 


— Great, 


mm TS ĩͤ NN. 
Great, and was yielded to him, with a great Pan 
of Carelia, by the treaty of Nyſtadt, _ 
This is a forrified city, ſays Mr. Wraxall, ay 
| during the wars between Charles and Peter, whe 
it belonged to the former of thoſe princes, wy 
reputed ſtrong, the Ruſſtans having been mot 
than once obliged to raiſe the ſiege ; but at pr, 
ſent the fortifications are ruinous, Y/raxalls 5, 


tl 
ti 


195. 
KEXHOLM, a ſmall city being the capital d 


the province of Kexholm, among the-marſhes di 
the weſtern bank of the Ladoga lake, fixty mils 
north-eaſt of Wyburg. It is defended by a vey 
{trong citadel, and was formerly with the who, 
province ſubject to the Muſcovites, till about the 
beginning of the laſt century; when the czar pre 
miſed Charles IX. king of Sweden, to ſurrender 
the town and province to him, on condition that 


he would affiſt him againſt the Poles, by whon I” 
he was then vigorouſly beſet ; bur, when he ws |" 
relieved from the danger, he refuſed to comply Wl? 
with his engagement. The Swedes therefore * 
invaded his dominions, and obliged him to yield, 
by treaty, in 1616, not only this town and coun- 8 


try, but alſo the moſt conſiderable places in lu. 
gria: but, early in the preſent century, as me 
have more than once obſerved, the Ruſſians re. 
took the whole. gr br 
KOSNIMPE, the principal town of the pro- 
vince of Savolax, ſituated on a lake tyenty-firt 
miles north of Wyburg. 


TAVASTUS, called alfo. CrRongmuRs, the 
capital of the province of Tavaſtia, ſeated in tic 
ſouthern part of the province, on a ſmall 1. 

2 | thal 
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that falls into the lake Wane. It has a well-for- 
tified caſtle, which ſerves tor an arſenal and royal 


reat Par 


call, an 
TI, Whey 
ces, Was 
en mort 
t at Pro 


xalÞPs Tr, 


CAJANEBURG, the principal place in the 
rovince of Cajavia, fituated on the north-eaſt fide 
of the lake Ula-Treſk, about one hundred and 
ſeven miles north of Tavaſtia, and thirty from the 
confines of Lapland. It is deemed a good cita- 


del. | 
apital of 0 
arſhes 0 ISLANDS BELOXGING To SWEDEN, 


0 BY THE principal iſlands belonging to Sweden, 
De. are Gothland, Oeland, Oeſel, D 480, and Hog- 
about the End. : 


CZar pro- 
ſurrendet 
ition that 
by whom 


The ISLAND of GOTHLAND is fituated in 
the Baltic, oppoſite to the coaſt of Eaſt Gothland, 


in breadth. It is fertile and populous, producing rich 


0 5 paſtures, cattle, fiſh, fowl, excellent water, timber, 
thenhd and fine marble. The principal-town is Withg, or 
to iel Wiſburg, ſituated on the eaſtern fide, on the decli- 
nd coun: "7 of a rock not far from the ſhore. It is ſur- 
l rounded with a ſtrong wall, and near the harbour 


ſtands a caſtle, where the governor of the iſland 
ulually refides. Wiſby was formerly a large, 
ſuperb, and flouriſhing city, but it has fallen into 
decay, not only in the number and opulence of its 
inhabitants, but in the importance of its trade. 
The natives, however, boaſt of their being the 
firſt who invented and compoſed ſea-charts and 
bydrographical tables. NE 


y, as We 
iſſians fe- 


the pro- 
yenty-five 


_- 
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| OELAND, an iſland, lies oppoſite to the con- 
nent of South-Gothland, from which it is ſepara— 
ed by the narrow ſtraight called, Calmarſundt. 
tis ſeventy miles in length, though its greateſt 
| breadth 
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being about fifty- ſix miles in length, and eighteen 
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breadth does not exceed twelve. The ſoil pr, 
duces good paſtures, on which are fed may 
herds of oxen, horſes, and fallow deer. On the 
weſtern coaſt ſtands the town of Barkholm, which, 
though a ſmall place, is. the capital of the iſland; 
defended by a caſtle. Oeland, which has often 
been attacked, is ſecured by ſeveral forts and 
caſtles. 


OESEL, an iſland lying off the coaſt of Li. 
nia, juſt before the Guiph of Riga, is tolerably 
fertile, and about forty miles in length. It wy 
conquered from the Swedes by the Ruſſians, who 
ſtill poſſeſs this, with all the other appendages of 
Livonia, Arenſburg, the principal town upon 
the iſland, is fituated on the ſouthern coaſt, and 
defended by a caſtle. A fortreſs named Sonne. 
burg lies on the northern fide. 8 


DAGO, or DachOR, is an iſland ſituated to the 
north of Oeſel, from which it is ſeparated by the 
narrow ſtraight of Honſwick. It is of at riangulu 
form, and its greateſt extent from north to ſouthis 
twenty-fix miles. The north-caſt part of the coal 
is mountainous. On the weſtern cape of Cagy, 
the ſenate of Revel cauſed a very high tower t0 
to be built, called Dagheroort, which ſerves 4 
a light-houſe and land- mark to mariners at fea 
Between this iſland and the continent of H 
tonia, a ſand-bank, with ſome ſmall iſles, are 9 
be ſeen. ET 


The ſmall ISLE of HOGLAND, which ſg 
nifies H1GHLAND, lies in the Gulph of F inland 
extending about nine miles in length. Tit 
country is a cluſter of rocks covered with brambld 
and ſome fir-trees, inhabited by a few haſt 
which grow white in winter, x. 


| | _ 
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tolerabl [| 
It wa | [| 
ans, Who [| 
1dages of 1 1 | 
wn upon  Ox16in, 91 rUATIOR, ExrRNT, Divisron, [| 
oaſt, and Eo ins POO, | 
a4 Sonnes APLAND, or Lappia, was a name unknowfii i 
to the ancients, who called the inhabitants of. [| 

his country Scritafinni: they firſt inhabited Fin- [| 

ted to the Mnd, but were driven more northward ; whence |. 
d by the hey were called Lappes, 4 word which in the # 
rianguln Finland tongue - ſignifies perſons baniſhed from I} 
to ſouth heir country, and driven to remote places. The | 
the coal Whole of Lapland, extending from the north cape | 
of Cage ſeventy one degrees thirty minutes of northern it 


tower 10 


ititude to the White Sea, under the Arctic Cir- 7 
ſerves 1 | 


le, is inhabited by the ſame people, though dif- 
ers at ſcuWrent parts of the country are ſubject to different 
nt of EWowers. Norwegian Lapland, under the domi- 
es, are ion of his Daniſh majeſty, included in the go- 

Mrrcoment of Watdhus, lies between the Northern 
I, the river Pais, and the lake Enarak. 
hich f Swediſh Lapland, comprehending aH the coun- 
Finlay from the Baltic to the mountains which ſe- 
rate Norway from Sweden, is divided into fix 
1 brambe ttricts, denominated Marek, or Terri ory ; and 
tle ate diſtinguiſhed by the names of rivers, 
Bb {uch 
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ſuch as Augnermanland, Una, Peta, Lula, Tome 
and Kiemi. 
The eaſtern part, ſubject to Ruſſia, is ſituate 
between the lake Enarak and the White Sea, ai 
is divided into three diſtin& prefectures: that q 
the fea-coaſt, towards the north, called Mourma, 
koi Leporie, in which is the port of Kola, yl 
known to the European navigators ; the Terſg 
Leporie, on the coaſt of the White Sea; and th 
third, or inland, known by the name of Bell 
moteſkoi-Leporie. 8 5 1 

In Swediſh Lapland, which is the moſt conh. 
derable of the three, the provinces, or marks, au 
ſubdivided into ſmaller diſtricts, called Biars, con. 
fiſting each of a certain number of families; 
among which the land is parcelled out by the gy. 
vernment, or prefect of the diſtrict, appointed by 
the king of Sweden, This diſmal dreary county 
is thinly inhabited by a wretched people. 


\ 


MovunTains, Rivers, Lakes, ForesTs, CLIMAT 
AB Soil, PRoDUCTIoONs. | 


LAPLAND is a huge congeries of frightfil 
rocks and ſtupendous mountains; among which 
the winter ſeems to rage with unceaſing fury, i 
froft and ſnow, ftorm and whirlwind ; yet, inter 
ſperſed among theſe dreadful mountains, many 

_ pleaſant vallies preſent themſelves, watered by a 
infinite number of rivulets, lakes, and rivers 
which diſcharge themſelves into the Gulph al 

Bothnia. Some of the lakes extend one hundrel 
and eighty miles in length, and contain a gret 

number of iſlands. The natives believe thi 
country to be the terreſtrial paradiſe Nothing 
indeed could be more enchanting than the varr 
ety of proſpects, exhibited by the ſucceſſion d 
| mou 
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mountains, hills, foreſts, lakes, rivers, and ri- 
vulets, were the country ſituated in a moderate 


Tons 


ſituatel climate, Even here, in ſummer, the roſes are 
Sea, and ſeen growing wild on the banks of the lakes and 
that q rivers, with all the vermillion glow that appears 
ourmay in thoſe which are cultivated in our gardens, 
dla, wel But all the intervals between the mountains are 
* Terſkg not engrofſed by theſe agreeable rivers, lakes, 
and te rirulets, and vallies: a conſiderable part of the 


df Bella. 


fat country is covered with brown duſky foreſts 
of fir and pine-tree; and theſe are often ſkirted 


Mt cont. Wi vith wide-extended moraſſes, the ſtagnating wa- 
arks, a Wl ter of which putrefies in the ſummer, and pro- 
Ars, con. duces myriads of miſchievous inſects, which are 
Familie; I more intolerable than even the cold of win- 
„ the po. ter. gs. . 

1nted by So extreme is the cold in winter, that, in at- 


7 Country 


7 


tempting to drink, the lips are often frozen to 
the cup or glaſs; and brandy can hardly be pre- 
ſerved in a ſtate of fluidity. The mercury, in 
Reaumur's thermometer, ſinks to thirty-ſeven de- 
grees below the freezing point, though in the 
molt intenſe froſt ever known in Paris, it did not 


-LIMAT, 


fright deſcend above fourteen, In other thermometers, 
ig whic the ſpirit of wine is converted into ice. Even the 
* breath freezes, and the limbs of human bodies of- 
vet, inter- Iten mortify and periſh, The lakes and rivers are | 
ns, Many frozen to an amazing thickneſs, and the whole 
ed lou face of the country is covered with ſnow to the 


depth of ſeveral feet. While this continues looſe, 
Wit is impoſſible to travel, for by that means the 
eyes would receive much injury, and, if a ſtrong 
vind ſhould riſe, the traveller would be buried in 


the drifts of ſnow. But, ſhould a partial thaw 


d rivers, 
3ulph of 
hundred 
n a gret 
ie ve this 


Notbing eke place for the ſpace of three or four hours, 
the var the ſurface of the ſnow is formed, by the ſueceed- 
-effion dns froſt, into a hard impenetrable cruſt, over 

moun- hic the Laplander travels in his fledge with 


Bb2z aſtoniſhing 
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I. AND. 
aſtoniſhing rapidity. While the thaw prevail 
the air is ſurcharged with vapours, and the climy 
is rainy; but, while the north wind blows, th 
{ky is beautifully ſerene, and exhibits the ma 
orgeous appearance. The bountiful Cream 
955 however, made a proviſion for the inbabitany 
againſt the ſeverity of winter, by the multitude g 
animals with which this country is ſtored, who 
ſkins and furs are ſo ſoft and warm, that they ng 
only defend the Laplanders from the moſt pie. 
cing cold, but alfo preſerve them in a yery con, 
fortable warmth, 7 1 
As this is the moſt northern country on th 
continent of Europe, the cold muſt be extreme 
in the winter; but the rigour of the winter! 
not more ſevere than the heats of ſumme 
are gexceſhve, At the northern extremity, the 
ſun never ſets for three months in ſummer 
and in winter there is an uninterrupted night d 
the ſame duration; but this js qualified in ſuc 
a manner by a conſtant reyolution of dawn and 
twilight, by a ſerene ſky, moon-light, and aurorz 
borealis, reflected from the radiancy of the ſnow 
that the inhabitants are enabled to hunt, fiſh, an 
proceed with their ordinary ogcupations, - 
| The ſoil of Lapland produces hardly any kind 
of grain, of fryit-trees ; but this ſterility is not ſi 
much owing to the ſoil, which is in man 
places of a rich mould, as to want of induſtry and 
{kill in agriculture. In ſome diſtricts, the $wede 
have tilled and manured pieces of ground, which 
bear plentiful crops of rye. This country all 
yields great plenty of berries, ſuch as black cur 
rants, what is called the Norwegian mulberry, 
raſpherries, bilberries, cranberries, and juniper 
berries, The tops of the mountains are lo much 
expoſed to intenſe cold, and tempeſts of ſnow and 
hail, that no trees are ſeen near the ſummits 0 
e Put in pany pager Meter, wn 
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prevail, Woods of birch, pine, and fir, diſpoſed by nature 
clin WW; if they had been planted by art, in rows at re- 
ws, th BMoular diſtances, In ſome parts are ſeen the wil 
the mf . the ſervice- tree, the poplar, the elder, and the 
Cream i corneil. Among the plants of this country is the 
babitag angelica, which is greatly eſteemed by the na- 
titude of tives, who uſe it in their food. The acetoſa, or 
d, whotWMWforrel, found here in great plenty, is alſo much 
they ny uſed by the Laplanders. But the vegetable which 
oft pier. Wis in the greateſtiplenty, and in the moſt extenſive 


CTY com, 


vhich ſpecies there are many different genera, ei- 


7 on the cher adhering to trees, or growing on the ſurface 
extrem of the earth. This vegetable is almoſt the only 
winter food of the rein-deer, and which indeed he pre- 
ſumme fers to any other; he could not even ſubſiſt 

mity, the without it. The Laplanders not only uſe it as a 


ſummer forage to their cattle, but boil it in broth, as a 


, night o Wſſcordial and reſtorative. From this ſame veget- 
d in ſuch able they make a ſoft, eaſy, and commodiqus bed 
dawn and for their new-born children. e 
d aurors This country contains a great number of ex- 


the ſnon, Nfeellent ſprings, with ſome ſurpriſing cataracts, 
, fiſh, inl In which the water rumbles over frightſul pre- 
, [Wcipices, and daſhes among rocks with amazing im- 
any kind petuoſity, and a tremendous noiſe. e 
is not = 

in manſ 1 3 

luſtry and METALS, MineraLs. 

ne Swede 5 80 | 5 
nd, which SILVER and lead mines have been diſcovered 
untry alt n the provinces of. Pitha and Lula; and two of 
black cur {WF 0pper, together with excellent veins of iron, in 


mulberry, be diſtrict of Torno. At Skangliware, in the 
4 juniper WP frict of Torno, there is a vein of gold and fil- 
e lo much er mixed, and in the ſame diſtrict another of 
* ſnow and Head and filver. Some other mines have been 


ummits d 
re behold 
pPoaſ 


ound in this c&untry, bus they have not been 
worke 


ſe among them, is the moſchus, or moſs; of 
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worked to any gteat advantage. Indeed theyq 
only be worked for a few months in the ſumng 
becauſe the froſt impedes the playing of the c 
ines. Ry 00 ; 7. va 
5 Here are found beautiful cryſtals of a ſurpi 
ſing magnitude, ſo hard and fine, that, why 
pcliſhed, they reſemble real diamonds. Lapla 
allo affords amethyſts and topazes, but they 
are pale and cloudy; and a great number g 
very curious ſtones, which are too hard to h 
worked by the tool oi the maſon. Some of thelg 
found on the banks of lakes and rivers, why 
they happen to bear any kind of reſemblance y 
the figures of animals, are removed by the Laplay 
ders to more conſpicuous. places, and adored x 
deities. 


ANMMALS. 


LAPLAND, like Norway, is much infeſted 
with grey wolves and bears, with which the it 
habitants are at perpetual war. The moſt ho 
nourable exploit among the Laplanders is that of 
killing a bear; and ſuch heroes as have bee 
triumphant in thoſe wars, adorn their caps with! 
ſmall plate of lead or pewter for every bear the 
have ſlain. Here a e great quantities of elks, bee 

vers, and otters, wh@live perfectly unmoleſted, and 
find plenty of fiſh for their ſubſiſtence. The 
black foxes of Lapland are in ſuch eſtimation for 
their furs, that one ſkin will tell at Moſcow fot 
twelve golden crowns. The foreſts of Lapland 
furniſh haunts to a great number of beautiful 
martens and ſquirrels ; and the latter change thelf 
colour every winter from brown to grey. Thi 
is the native country of the zibeling, a creatut 
reſembling the marten, whoſe ſkin, what I 
| | ail 
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in the account of his voyage to * accoit 


of Sweden, were obliged to cover their faces with 


draw blood whenever they ſtrike. The Laplanden 


a large fire, kindled for that purpoſe ; but eve 


part of fir-boughs; and yet all theſe precautions 
proved ineffectual. EEE 1 


landers, and Muſcovites. 


in the laſt century, by miſſionaries from Norwal, 
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panied with other mathematicians ſent thither þ 
the French king to meaſure a degree of the me, 
dian, informs us; that on the tops of the mou 
tains of Torno; the flies were ſo extternely troy, 
bleſome, that even the Finland ſoldiers, who 28 
allowed to be the moſt hardy troops in the ſervic 


the ſkirts of their coats, to defend themſelves fron 
the attacks of theſe pernicious inſets ; which 
ſwarmed to ſuch an intolerable degree; that whet 
a piece of fleſh appeared, it was inſtantly black 
ened all over with them. Some of theſe flieg 
which are very large, and have green heady 


protect themſelves. in the impenettable ſmoke 


this diſagreeable expedient was not ſufficient u 
defend the French philoſophers: they wereobligeg 
natwithſtanding the exceſſive heat, to wrap up 
their heads in-garments made of the ſkins of rei. 
deer, and to cover themſelves with a thick ram: 


— 


Laxcvace, RELIOIOR, Laws, GOVERNMENT. 


THE Laplanders ſpeak a very barbarous lan. 
guage which, varies in different parts of the cout: 
try, according to their intercourſe with different 
nations; ſuch as the Norwegians, Swedes, Fins 


o 


The Laplanders were converted to Chriſtianity | 


Sweden, and Muſcovy. Churches were built il 
different parts of the country, and ſupplied wi 


miniſters chiefly fiom Sweden. A public ſcho 
8 aß 
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, acc s inſtituted in the town of Pitha, to inſtruct 
hither he Laplandiſh children in the Chriſtian religion. 
the men 14 ayus Adolphus and queen Chriſtina alſo 
le mom WM-.1{cd tranſlations to be made of the moſt uſeful 
ely tron i ooks in the Lapland tongue; ſuch as the cate- 
who niſm, with ſome prayers, and the manual, con- 
he ſervi i eining the pſalms of David, the Evangeliſts, the 
aces wid roverbs of Solomon, &c. The king of Sweden 
Ives fronfounded another ſchool or college at Likſala, in 
s; Wbichhe province of Uma; but, notwithſtanding all 
hat whelpeſe endeavours, the majority of the Laplanders 
ly black. chcre to their ancient 1dolatry : even thoſe who 
heſe fle rofeſs the Chriſtian religion, have blendid it 
n bead rangely with their old heathenifh rites, and ſtill 
aplandenetain all their former ſuperſtition. They are 
ſmoke A reat obſervers of times, ſeaſons, and omens; and 
but even liſtinguiſn a great number of days into black | 
ficient nd white; that is, lucky or unfortunate. If 


e obligei ey meet in the morning with any particular ani- 
wrap uf nal or herd which they reckon a bad omen, they 
is of rei eturn to their huts, and venture no more abroad 


hick ram: 


dn that day. They believe there are fairies, which 
recaultlons 


ander about among rocks, mountains, rivers; 
ind lakes; and give them a ſhare of their devo- | 
Wion. They own one ſupreme God, whom they A 
Im with thundet-bolts: they make the rain-bow _ 
his bow; and entertain the fame notion of him 
hat the old Pagans did of their Jupiter. They 


NMENT. 


arous lat. ave another ſubordinate God, to whom they ac- q 
the coul-Wnowledge to owe all the bleſſings of life, and ne- | i 
1 different | 


Fer fail to worſhip him. The ſun, which they call 
Baiwe, is another of their divinities, on account of 
is inlluence on the bodies of men and beaſts, 
Their idols are either of ſtone; or the trunks of 

1 Noruaſgrees, rudely carved. All their women are ex- 
e built M luded from worſhip. They believe in a good 
plicd wind evi principle, which they ſuppoſe to be at 
blic ſchaßggontinual variance; and which, according to the 
daß | | Ce prevas 


>des 5 Fins 


ariſtianity 
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prevalence of either, are productive of happitef 

or miſery to mankind. 1 hey alſo pay great 

> verence to the manes, or ſprits of their depang 
friends; and dread them extremely, ſuppoſing 
they delight in miſchief till they re-aninyy 
other bodies; whence it appears that they main 

tain the doctrine of the metempſycoſis, or tranſi 
migration of ſouls. They have implicit faith j 
magic and divination, and hold pretended mp 
gicians in the ' higheſt veneration ; taking 4 
imaginable means of avoiding their anger. The 
pretend to prognoſticate events by means d 
figures drawn on drums made for that purpoſe, 
Thoſe who live upon the ocean, and the banks 0 
the White Sea, drive a traffic in winds, with ſud 
ſhip-maſters as have ſufficient credality to go N 
market for this commodity, © 

The Laplanders have prefects or governon 

fent them from the three powers to which the 

are ſubject. In Swediſh Lapland, which is tht 
moſt conſiderable, the laws of Sweden are ob 
ferved. There is a tribunal], or court of juſtice 
eftabliſhed for Angermand-Lapmark ; a feconl 

for Uma, Pitha, and Lula-Lapmark. In each d 
theſe a prefect preſides, and the prieſt is his afſel 

ſor. But theſe judges have not often an oppot: 

; tunity of exerting their judicial power; for thelt 
robbery, murder, and adultery, are almoſt. un 
known among theſe people, who are equally ig 
norant of letters and of vice. They ſeldom trank 
greſs the law, except in the practice of ſorcerſy 
which is indeed prohibited on pain of death: ſtil 
however, the art of divination; by the drum is et 
erciſed in ſecret, both by men and women. Ti 
Judges have no military troops to enforce thei 
decrees, the people having a remarkable averio 

to War, | 


%%% / ( 


lappifeſ | 

Brea te CoMmMERCE, RE VENVUE, STRENGTH. _- 
departs | | 3 | 

UP Poſing THE Laplanders export fiſh, rein-deer, furs, 
ama akcts, and toys; with ſome dried pikes, and 
ey man: -cſcs made of the milk of rein-deer. For 
or mu TY they receive rix-dollars, woollen cloths, 
. faith i linen, copper, tin, flour, Oil, hides, needles, 
ded ma Knives, ſpirituous liquors, tobacco, and other 
King al neceffaries. The Laplanders travel in a kind 
r. TW + caravan, with their families, to the Finland 
means Ma Norway fairs. The revenue arifing from 
purports country is very inconfiderable, and the great- 
bank: 0 ft part of it allotted for the maintenance of the 
with ſug ergy. It is paid partly in rix-dollars, but chiefly 


to go 0 urs ; and where theſe cannot be obtained, the | 


ribute is made up in dried pikes. The fright- 
Gov ern! aſpect of this country has been deemed a 
hich the nore effectual defence than bulwarks and garri- 


ich is thi ſons, of which here are none. 
n are d 2__NT | 5 


of juſtice 
1 r. PoruLATION, CHARACTER, MANNERS, CUSTOMS. 
n eacn 0 ff RE 


s his al LAPLAND, is but thinly peopled, on ac- 


an opporrount of the general barrenneſs of the ſoil: rhe 
; for tet hole number of its inhabitants is ſuppoſed 


= 


force thailWzve a florid and delicate complexion. Tbe 
le averiion aplanders are fimple, honeſt, hoſpitable, and 
morous; but their timidity is only with-reſpect 

3 A 


Cow 


91 % . 


moſt uot to exceed ſixty thouſand. The Laplanders | 


— * ” * 


c EN Y 


2qually re very low in ſtature, ill-ſhaped, and vgly 5s 
dom travWhough ſtrong, hardy, and robuſt, They wilt. 
of ſorcer\ Wear incredible fatigue ; and it has been remark- 
eath : file, that the ſtouteſt Norwegian is not able © « | 
rum is clo bend the bow of a Laplander. The women 
nen. J Wc leſs homely than the men, and many of them 


4 n- —— ———— — — —— 
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to war; for to many other ſpecies of dane | 
they expoſe themſelves with ſurpriſing intrepidiy, 
whether in aſcending and deſcending mountaing 
and precipices with their ſnow-ſhoes, and in 
ſledges ; or in venturing amidſt Whirlpools and 
cataracts in little flender boats made of their fi. 
boards, faſtened together with thongs of leather 
finews of wild-beaſts, or tough and flexible twig 
of willow and ofier, 

They are more or leſs civilized as they com 
municate with ſtrangers, or live among woods 
and foreſts, ſequeſtered from all correſpondence, 
'The mountaincers feed chiefly on the fleſh and 
the milk of the rein-deer. The fleſh is dried in 
the cold, and of the milk they make 'cheeſe 
They have neither bread nor ſalt; but, as a ſub- 
Fives for both, uſe the inner-rind of the pine 

tree, dried, and ground, and dried fiſh reduced 

to powder. They alſo make brath of fiſh and 

fleſh boiled together ; and their uſual drink i i 

water heated in a kettle, which in winter hangs 
continually over the fire, Bear's-fleſh, however, 

15 their greateſt delicacy, and their uſual repak, 

on all great feſtivals: on theſe occaſions Ig 

likewiſe indulge themſelves with brandy, and ne- 
ver think themſelves ſo completely happy as when 
they can enjoy a pipe of tobacco. Theſe com- 
modities, together with a few cows and ſheep fot 
their winter ſtore, the ſuperior claſs of Le 
dcry buy in Norway. 

The huts of the Laplanders are miſerable bo 

vels, compoſed of 25 ters joined together, and 
covered partly with turf, and partly with tit 
boughs or bark of pine-trees, together with 4 

OE kind of cloth. Each hut is pr rovidel 
with two doors, one ſmaller than the other, A 

the ſmalleſt, the men ally forth to their hunting 

or other occupations ; but no woman attempt 


F 
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uſually moſt coveted. In winter they are totally 


caſed up in coats, caps, boots, and gloves, made 
of the rein-deer ſkin, with the hair ipwards 
The apparel of the women reſembles that of the 
other ſex, but their girdles are more embelliſhe 
with rings, chains, needle-caſes, and toys. [In 


winter both men and women lie in their furs; f In 


ſummer they cover themſelves entirely with coark 
blankets ro keep off the infects, which would 
otherwiſe be intolerable. 
The Laplanders are naturally ingenious and 
make their own furniture, boats, ſledges, boy, 
and arrows. They form neat boxes of thin birch. 


boards, and inlay them with the horn of the rein: 


deer. e their manufactures we may men- 
tion curious horn ſpoons, and moulds in which 


they caſt the tin jewels that decorate their girdles, 
The men perform the office of cooks, in drefling 
victuals for the family; the women make cloathy, 
ſhoes, and boots, and harneſs for the rein- deer; 
they ſpin thread of fur, and knit it into caps and 


gloves, which are extremely ſoft and warm: the 


draw tin into wire through a horn with whic 
they cover their thread that is uſed in embroi-] 


dering the figures of beaſts, trees, flowers, and 
ſtars, upon their caps and girdles. 
The Laplanders provide themſelves with a pait 


of ſkaits or ſnow-ſhoes, which are nothing more 
than fir-boards, covered with the rough ſkin d 


the rein-deer, turned in ſuch a manner that the 
hair riſes againſt we ſnow, or they would be tog! 


lippery. 


The Laplander is go provided with a carriag 
drawn by rein-deer, in which he is much mort 
expeditious in his journies. The Laplandenf 
have great reaſon to cheriſh the rein-deer witli 
uncommon regard, as the beſt gift of providence; 
for, without n them to the leaſt ape 

| ES. tho 


I / ĩ © 
totally | hoſe ani al ſupply the with almoſt every 
thoſe animals ſupply them wi ſt every 
„uin berflüry of life. From them they are furniſhed 
yy with milk and cheeſe ; their fleſh furniſhes them 
OL che 


ellimel wich delicate food; and the ſkin affords caps, 
ys. h 
urs; in 
h coarſ 
1 Would 
ous and 
$, bows 
n birch: 
the rein: 


other neceſſaries and conveniencies. The nerves 
and finews are twiſted into thread; their bows 
and arrows are tipped with the bones ; their 
boxes inlaid with the horn; of which curious 
ſpoons, utenſils, and toys are alſo made. The 
principal occupation of the Laplanders is hunt- 
ing, which is performed various ways: but the 
conqueſt of a bear is the moſt honourable at- 
chievement they can perform; and the fleſh of 


wy men Ef is conſidered as the greateſt delicacy on earth. 
5 which The death of this animal is celebrated as a ſignal 
r girdles, WW. ©, _ 3 | | 
n | The mode of courtſhip in Lapland is equally 
OY ingular and ludicrous: when a young Laplan- 


der has pitched upon a female whom he would 
viſh to make his wife, he employs ſome friends 
as mediators with the father: theſe being provi- 
ded with ſome bottles of brandy, repair to the fa- 
her's houſe, accompanied by the ſuitor. The 


caps and 
rm; the 
th which 
1 embrol- 
vers, and 


eft without till the liquor is drank, and the pro- 


vith a pen Pola! diſcuſſed. He is then called in, and enter- 


ung. * ained with ſuch fare as the hut affords, but has 
5 b 1 ot an opportunity of ſeeing his miſtreſs, who 
"1d 5 1 etires and goes out on this occaſion. Having 


obtained a permiſſion from the parents to make 


| a CArriagh deſt apparel, and is admitted ro the lady, whom 


ſe i 
wel "I e ſalutes with a kiſs. The lover then preſents 
3 * Per with the tongue of a rein-deer, a piece of 
dee „ eaver's fleſh, or ſome other kind of proviſion, 
roviden® BW is the etiquerte to decline the offer which i 
ſt expenceg 1e etiquette to decline the offer which is 
Us CFE tach ade in the preſence of her relations, and to 


make 


cloaths, boots, ſhoes, bedding, thongs, and many 


ediators. are invited to enter, but the lover is 


is addrefles in perſon, he cloaths himſelf in his 
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of the nuptials for two or three years. At length 


| habitation with his wife, and her patrimony d 
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make a ſignal to the lover to follow her into th 
fields, where ſhe accepts the preſents. Thus 
encouraged, he entreats permiſſion to ſleep with 
her in the hut: if ſhe conſents, there is no furthe 
difficulty; if ſhe diſapproves of his propoſal, ſhe 
drops his preſents on the ground: When the lo 
vers are agreed, the youth is permitted to viſit the 
damſel as often as he pleaſes, but he muſt ng 
preſume to ,come without a freſh bottle of bran! 
dy; a perquiſite ſo agreeable to the father, tha 
he is often induced to poſtpone the celebratig 


the” ceremony is performed at church, by thi 

rieft of the pariſh. Even after the marriage, the 
Techn is obliged to ſerve his father-in-law 
whole year; after which he retires to his own 


rein-deer. The buſineſs being thus completed; 
the huſband receives preſents 85 all his friend; 
and relations. From this moment he ſequeſter 
his wife from the company of all ſtrangers, ec 
pecially of the male kind, and watches over het 
conduct with the moſt jealous vigilance, 
Barrenneſs prevails among the Lapland women, 
and none of them are very fruitful, Immediately 
after delivery, the woman takes a draught dl 
whale fat: the child is waſhed with ſnow, or coll, 
water, and wrapped up in a hare-ſkin. The mo 
ther ſeldom continues above five days in tit 
ſtraw, and in about fourteen ſhe is general 
quite recovered. She then carries the child 0 
be baptized, and in her way to the reſidenc 
of the prieſt, is often obliged to traverſe Jarg 
foreſts, mountains, lakes, and wide-extendel 
waſtes of ſnow. The infant is faſtened in a hd 
low piece of wood, ſtretched naked on a bed d 
fine moſs, covered with the ſoft ſkin of a you 
4 fein 
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into th und flung by two ſtraps to the back of the mo- 
| Thy ther, who always ſuckles her own child. At home 
TK W, his little cradle is hung to the roof of the habi- 
O further „. | | Tf t ſwingin 

ofal th _ and the child lulled afleep by winging 
n the lo. Though theſe people are, in general, vigorous 


> Viſit the 
nuſt nat 
of bran! 
her, tha 


and healthy, they are ſubject to ſore eyes, and even 


the fire to which they are almoſt continually ex- 


lebratig are afflicted with rheumatic pains and the ſcurvy ; 
\t length 11d a few are ſubject to vertigo and apoplexy. 
» by te pen a Laplander is fuppoſed to be approaching 
1age, eis diffolution, his friends exhort him to die in the 
-in-law$ aith of Chriſt, They conſider it, however, as 
bis ow. unpleaſant office to attend him in his laſt 
imemr a oments ; and, as ſoon as he expires, quit the 
2mpleted ace with precipitation, apprehending ſome in- 


is friends 
ſequeſter 
gers, el: 
over het 


Jury from his ſpirit or ghoſt, which they believe 

remains with the eorple, and delights in doing 
Wniſchicf to the living. The deceaſed is wrapped 
up in woollen or linen, and depofited in a coffin 


„y a perſon ſelected for that purpoſe ; who refu- 

0 fan es to perform this office, till he is firſt ſecured 

Rana From the ill offices of the manes by a conſecrated 

20 1 raſs ring fixed on his left arm. Together with 
3 


the body, they pur into the coffin an ax, a flint 


The nod ficel, a flaſk of brandy, fome veniſon, and 
ſs in me Cried fiſh, With the ax the deceaſed is 
child uppoſed to hew down the buſhes or boughs that 


ay obſtruct his paſſage in the other world: the 


mY eel and flint are for the purpoſe of ftriking a a 
er 867 Wight, ſhould he find himſelf in the dark at the 
ve ow lay of judgment; and they think he may ſub- 


| Wit upon the provifion during his journey. 
1 ww The Muſcovire Laplanders obſerve other ce- 


rei! | 


emonies, which have an affinity to the ſuper- 
| Dd ſtitions 


o blindneſs, from the ſmoke of their huts, and 


poſed. Some waſte away in conſumptions : others 
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rected to St. Peter, ſetting forth that the beat 
had lived like a good Chriſtian, and deſerved y 


by a rein-deer. Three days after the funeral, th 


ſtitions of the Greek church. They not of 
ſupply the deceaſed with money, but ſend yig 
him a further ſum for the porter of Paradiſe; 
with a certificate ſigned by the prieſt, and d. 


be admitted into heaven. At the head of the cf 
fin is placed a little image of St. Nicholas, why 
is greatly reverenced in every part of Muſcoyyg 
a friend to the dead, Before the interment, the 
friends of the perſon who has departed this lik 
kindle a fire of fir-boughs near the coffin, al 
teſtify their grief by tears and lamentations, ins 
termingled with groans and hideous howlingy 
in the courſe of which the prieſt occaſional 
ſprinkles the corpſe and the mourners alternate 
with holy water. At length the body 1s cop 
veyed to the place of interment on a ſledge, dram 


friends and relations of the departed are invite 
to an entertainment, where they feaſt on the fl 
of the rein deer which conveyed the corpſe to ths 
place of interment. This being a ſacrifice to tht 
manes, the bones are collected into a baſket, and 
buried. Two thirds of the effects of the decealel 
are inherited by his brothers, and the remainde 
divided among his ſiſters : but, with regard 9 
immoveables, as land, lakes, mountains, and f 
vers, they are held in coparceny by all t 
children of both ſexes : according to the diſ 
ſion made by Charles IX. of Sweden, when 
aſſigned a certain portion of land to each fr 
mily. „„ 
This country is divided in Daniſh, Ruſſian, a 
Swediſh Lapland: the firſt we have taken not 
of in our account of Ruſſia : the ſecond in ol 
account of Norway, and the third, which 
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not oi we moſt conſiderable of the three, we ſhall here 
end wit particularize. To a 

Paradiſe 

and d. To 3 

he beate SWEDISH LAPLAN D. 
ſerved u | 


HAVING taken a general view of Lapland, 


f the col 
olas, vo ve now proceed to that part of it which is under 
uſcovy afWthe ſovereignty of Sweden. We cannot indeed 


deſcribe the towns of this country, there being, 


nent, thi 
properly, no ſuch thing as a town ; bur, for the 


d this lik 


offin, and ſatisfaction of the reader, we ſhall mention the 
tions, i moſt confiderable places: | 
howling ; EE | | | " 
-cafionaly ANGERMANLAND-LAPMARE is the moſt 
alternate southern province of Lapland, and contains but 
ly is con-Wſſone place of any note, which is Aoſalko. The 
ge, dm whole country, however, is interſperſed with ſmall 
aneral, te villages, though at a very confiderable diſtance 
re invite from each other. 


n the fl 
rpſe to the 
fice to the 
)aſket, and 
1e deceafel 


UNA-LAPMARK, the ſecond province, is 
fituated more northerly ; being denominated from 
the river Una, by which it is trayerſed from eaſt 
Ito weſt, Near the centre of this province ſtands 


remainde Ache hamlet of Laiſby ; and another called Semis- 
regard uerfie, on the confines of Pytha. | 

ns, and 1 SE | 

by all tit PITHA-LAPMARK, or PRTA-LArMARR, 

> the dit the third diſtrict or province, is bounded on the 

„ when est by the Norwegian mountains, by Bothnia on 


the eaſt, and Lula-Lapmark on the north. It is 


o each is | 
emarkable for a great number of large lakes, 


 uffian, and contains three villages, viz. Sitonia, in the 
aken note orth, near the Dofrine mountains; Arroitzerfs, 
ond in off "moſt in the centre of the diſtrit ; and Locktari, 
, Which near the confines of Bothnia. e 

| 8 
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croffing the Polar Circle, and join near the vill 


trict. Towards the north are the villages 


3 Dofrine mountains on the north-weſt 


the Calix, the Torno, and the Kaugis. The mol 


are Rounala and Sandewara, both to the eaſt d 
Tingavara: and a few miles ſouth of it ſtands 


and Daniſh Lapland on the north. The northern 


1 ake, called Enure, from which iſſues a river that 


ne 
0 „ 
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LULA-LAPMARK, another province, is fity, 
ted between the mountains of Norway and Boch 
nia, north of Pitha-Lapmark, and ſouth of Torn 
The rivers which water this diftri& are the Grey 
and Little Lula, which run through ſeyeral laks 


of Jackmath, in the ſouth-weſt part of the di 


Torpajour and Sirkeflucut, ſituated at the diſtang 
of about thirty miles from each other. 


TORMO-LAPMARK, or Torna-Lapmanz 
is the moſt northern province of Swediſh Lapland 
Lula-Lapmark on the ſouth-weſt and ſouth, par 
of Bothnia and Kimi-Lapmark on the eaſt, aul 
Daniſh Lapland on the north. This territory i 
watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of which ar 


conſiderable lake of this diſtrict is alſo denomi- 
nated Torno, and near it ſtands the village 
Tingavara. The other villages in this Lapmak 


— ; 


KIMI-LAPMARK, or KremT-LAPMARK, ba 
Torno-Lapmark on the weſt, the Gulph of Both- 
nia on the ſouth, Ruſſian Lapland on the ak, 


45 of the province is remarkable for the greal 


runs into the Frozen Sea. The principal plac 
of this diſtrict are Somby, Kimibi, and Kal 
jerſui, ſituated at the foot of the mountain 
whig1 divide this country from Daniſh 1 


» 


F 


„„ Y = one” 


e, 3G fig ME Muſcovite Lapland, Solden-Kyli, and Kitijer- 
1 4 Bok, fuilye, are more ſouthward ; and Kimi ſtands at 

\ of Tom the mouth of the river of the ſame name, on the 
the Gr Gulph of Botfnia, Sr 
er lake In the province of Torno, a ſpring of pure 
the villa Vater iſſues from the mountain Kittis, which, in 
of the 0 the ſevereſt winters of this ſevere country, ſtill 
„„ T_T. © 


he diſtang 


LapManx 
h Lapland; 
north-weſt, 
ſouth, par 
dealt, and 
territory i; 
which ar 
The mol 
ſo denomi- 
village of 
s Lapmark 
the eaſt d 
f it Rand; 


MARK, baz 
h of Both- 
1 the alt 
je northeri 
r the great 
2 river that 
ipal place 
5 Kik 
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Name, SITUATION, EXTENT. 


OME derive the name of Denmark from that 
of an ancient king, called Dan, and alledge 
that Denmark denotes the field or land of king 
Dan. But it is uncertain whether any ſuch king 
ever exiſted, unleſs Dan Mikillati, that is The 
Haughty, who is mentioned by the hiſtorians of 
Iceland, and placed in the year of Chriſt 146, 
1s the perſon they mean. Others pretend that 
the river Eider, which ſeparates this Kingaom 
from the empire of 'Germany, was formerly 
called Don, Dana, or Dena: and that all the 
country now called Jutland, which was inhabited 


by the ancient Danes, was from that river called 


Dania, or Denmark, which name was alſo ap- 
plied to the conquered iſlands. 

The ancient Dania, or Denmark, properly ſo 
called, conſiſts of Jutland, the Cherſoneſus Cimorica 
of the ancients, which 1s part of the continent, 
and ſeveral iſlands in the Baltic. It is remark- 


able that, * all theſe together conſtitute the 


king- 


— 
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kingdom of Denmark, not one of them is ſepa- 
rately called by that name. Jutland hes between 
the fifty-fourth and fifty-ninth degrees of north 
latitude, and from the eighth to the fifteenth 
degrees of longitude eaſt from London, extending 
from ſouth to north above two hundred and twenty- 
four miles, and not exceeding twenty-four in 
breadth, in its broadeſt part. It is waſhed 
on the north and weſt by the German ocean ; 
on the eaſt it is bounded by the Schager- 
rock, or Categate, and the Middle-fort Sound, or 


Jeſſer-Belt; and on the ſouth the river Elbe di- 


vides it from the duchies of Bremen and Lunen- 


burg. This part of the continent includes the 


duchies of Sleſwick and Holſtein, though the 


laſt is a fief of the empire. The other part, 


which is reckoned the moſt confiderable half of 
Denmark, 1s compoſed of the iſlands of Zealand, 


Funen, Langeland, Laland, Falſter, Bornholm, 


Mena, Fermeren, Alſen, Arroe, Samſoe, &c. 


AIR, CLIMATE, SOIL. 


THE air here is tempered by the vapours 
from the ſea which almoſt ſurrounds it. The 
lame neighbourhood contributes to the mitiga- 
tion of the ſummer's heat, by ventilating breezes. 
Spring and autumn are ſeaſons hardly known in 
Denmark on account of the ſudden tranſitions 
from cold to heat, and from heat to cold, which 
diſtinguiſh the climate of this kingdom. 8 

A ſhort ſummer, ſays Mr. Wraxall, ſucceeds 
to the long ſeries of cold and dar neſs, which 
environs them from October till April; and, 
during this period, they often experience very 
great heats for a few days or ſometimes weeks. 
Certainly man is much affected by phyſical cauſes, 
and we are not ſurpriſed that the elegant arts are 


chiefly 
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mates, and faintly raiſing their heads amid theſe ſtil] 
| ſnowy and inhoſpitable regions; where the in- 
habitants ſeem in ſome degree to partake of the 


in England, and very ſultry in the nights; but 


a poiſonous water. 


chiefly confined to luxurious and ſouthern eli. agree 


aſperities of their ſoil. Mraralls Tr. 22: ment 
In all the northern provinces of Denmark the WI <2" 
winters are very ſevere, the inhabitants often | 
paſſing arms of the ſea in ſledges upon the ice; 
and, during the winter, all their harbours are 8 
frozen up. During the months of June, July, WI <2" 
and Auguſt, the heat is much more intenſe than Pom 
it is a gloomy heat, and thoſe who look towards ſlaves 
the ſun may perceive ſome interpoſition of thick 
vapours between them and that enlivening lu- 
minary. In Copenhagen, during theſe three 
months, the inhabitants are troubled with myri- 
ads of flies, which they endeavour to deſtroy by 


ANIM 


Tt 
horſes 
thouſ: 
count 
black 
cattle 
mer, 

woods 
boars, 
milde 
and w 
of fiſh 
Th 
mount 
exeell 
duces 

ſterilit 
courag 
huſbar 
ward | 


The ſoil, though in many places mountainoys 
and barren, has good paſtures, in which vaſt herds 
of cattle are fed, and an excellent race of horſes 
bred. The mountains here, as in other places, are 
barren, and the vallies fertile; but the ſoil in the 
Hands is generally ſandy, and requires frequent 
rains to produce even tolerable crops of rye. The 
greateſt part of the lands in Denmark and 
Holſtein are fiefs of the ancient nobility, by 
grants from the crown, in conſequence. of 
which they gained ſuch a power over. the far- 
mers, and thoſe who reſided upon their ellates, 
that at length they reduced them to a ſtate of 
extreme ſlavery; inſomuch that they were 
bought and {old with the lands, and were eſteemed | 
the property of their lords. Many of the noble 
land- holders in Sleſwick and Holſtein, have the 
power of life and death. The fituation of the 
farmer has, indeed, been made ſomewhat more 
8 8 | ; | agree · 


* 


agteeable by ſome modern edicts; but they may 
till be conſidered as chained to their. farms, 
and are diſpoſed of at the will of their lords. 

But the preſent attention of the Daniſh govern-— 
ment to the ſtate of the peaſantry, is highly 
commendable. The amiable prince of Denmark, 
who may be regarded as the regent of the king- 


give an example, the king and the prince have 
commenced the reformation on their perſonal 
eſtates, which are parcelled out at very moderate 
prices to the tenants, now free-holders inſtead of 
ſlaves. k 


FoRESTS. 
THIS country produces an excellent breed of 


thouſand of which are annually ſold out of the 
country. The Danes alſo breed vaſt herds of 
black cattle, flocks of ſheep, and hogs. But the 
cattle are ſmall and meagre, except in the ſum- 
mer, and then the beef is ſweet and juicy. The 
woods and foreſts are inhabited by ſtags, elks, 
boars, and hares, with all the quadrupeds tound in 
milder countries. Here 1s great plenty of poultry 


of fiſh. 
Though Jutland contains a great many barren 
mountains, the interjacent vallies abound with 
excellent paſturage : the country in general pro- 
duces bur little corn, partly on account of the 
ſterility of the ſoil, but principally from the dif- 
couragement of agriculture, by depriving the 
huſbandmen of the advantages which ought to re- 
ward him for his {kill and labour. It has been 
E = | ob- 


dom, is about to aboliſh the feudal ſervices. To. 


ANIMAL PRODUCTIONS, MouxrAlxs, RIVERS, LAK Es, 


horſes, both for the ſaddle and carriage, about five 


and wild-fowl - and the ſea ſwarms with a variety : 
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der that deſcription; and the Elbe is rather to be 


210 D E N M A R KE. 
obferved as à natural defect in Denmark, that the 
king has not, in all his dominions, one navigable 


river for veſſels of any conſiderable burden: the 
Eider indeed cannot be confidered as coming un- 


from | 
it us, 
The 
the re 
electec 
ſtill a 

| thoug] 
they d 
They 
ſtate, 
peace, 
their C 
The | 
genera 


reckoned one of the confines and boundaries of 
his ſovereignty than as a part of it. The Eider 
riſes near Segeberg, paſſes by Rendſbourg, 
and falls into the ſea at Tonningen, after having 
divided Sleſwick from Holſtein. In the con- 
tinental part of the kingdom there are ſome freſh- 
water-lakes well furniſhed with delicious fiſh, and 
plenty of pure rivulets and fountains. The freſh. 
water of the iſlands, however, is foul and diſagree- 
able. The face of the country is well-ſhaded onto 
with large. foreſts, well ſtocked with a variety of ! 1 x 
game: but, notwithſtanding the maritime ſitua. 1680. 
tion of this kingdom, there is not, either on the At the 
continent or the iſlands, one tolerable harbour, 
except that of Copenhagen, which is indeed an 
excellent ſea- port. N 
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ConsTITUT10N, GovERNMENT, PUNISHMENTS, 


THE ancient form of government, in this 
country, was the ſame which the Goths and Van- 
dals eſtabliſhed in moſt of thoſe parts of Europe 
whither they carried their conqueſts. Denmark 
therefore was, till within one hundred and thirty 
years, governed by a king, who was choſen by 
the people of all claſſes ; even the boors had their 
voices; which king Waldemar III. who reigned 
in 1334, acknowledged, in that memorable an- ind tt 
ſwer of his to the pope's nuncio, who pretended houſe 
to have great power over him: Our being w Bl... 
have from God, our kingdom from our ſubjects, 
our riches from our parents, aad our re 
| rom 


ſervice 


he hi 


JJ 
ſrom the church of Rome; and, if you grudge 
it us, we renounce it by theſe preſents,” f 


The convention of the ſtates, even including 
the repreſentatives of the boors and peaſants, 


though they did not ſcruple to ſet him aſide, if 
they deemed him unworthy of the royal dignity. 
They enacted laws, conferred the great offices of 
| ſtate, debated all affairs relating to commerce, 
peace, war, and alliances, and occaſionally gave 
their conſent to the impoſition of neceſſary taxes. 
The king was no other than chief magiſtrate, 
generaliſſimo, and a kind of prime miniſter to his 
cople. V 

: Ch was the conſtitution of Denmark till 
1660, when it underwent a ſurpriſing revolution. 
At the concluſion of the peace with Sweden, the 
nation reſounded with the clamour of miſery and 
diſcontent. Violent diſputes enſued : at length 


that they neither underſtood the privileges of the 
nobility; who were always exempted from ſuch 
impoſitions, nor the condition of themſelves, who 
| were no other than their ſlaves. This inglorious 


and altercation. Nanſon, ſpeaker of the com- 
mons, ſtarting up in a rage of indignation, ſwore 
that the nobility ſhould, repent their having 
branded the commons with ſuch an opprobious 


epithet. The aſſembly broke up in a terment ; 
bouſe of their own, where they reſolved to make 
ſervices, and formally to eſtabliſh in his tamily 


he hereditary ſucceſſion to their crown. The 
e E e 2 king 


elected a king for his perſonal virtues, having 
ſtill a regard to the ſon of their late monarch ; 


a nobleman of the name of Otto Craeg ſtood up, 
and, in a tranſport of paſſion, told the commons 


term produced an immediate ferment in the aſ- 
ſembly: and the hall reſounded with murmurs 


and the commons, with the clergy, witadrew to a 


the king a ſolemn tender of their liberties and - 
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king accepted of their tender, promiſing then 
relief and protection. The gates of Copenhagen 
were ſhut, and the nobility were obliged to fub. 
mit, with the beſt grace they could, to a confirm. 
ation of what had been done. In conſequence 
of which, on the 16th of October, 1660, the 
king, queen, and royal family, aſcended an open 


theatre, and, placing themſelves on chairs of ſtate, 
under canopies of velvet, received in public the 


homage of all the ſenators, nobility, clergy, and 
commons, couched in an oath of allegiance pre. 
pared for the purpoſe. „ 
On the 10th of January, 1661, the three or. 
ders of nobility, clergy, and people, ſigned each 
a ſeparate act; by which they conſented that the 
crown ſhould be hereditary in the royal family, as 
well as in the female as the male line; and by 
which they inveſted the king with abſolute 
power; enabling him to regulate the ſucceſſion 
and the regency, in caſe of minority. This re- 
nuciation of their rights, ſubſcribed by the firſt 
nobility, is ſtil] preſerved as a precious relique, 
among the archives of the royal family, Thus 
the people, from raſh motives of revenge, reſigned 
their liberty and independence, and inveſted their 


ſovereign with a deſpotic power over their lives 


and fortunes. The king of Denmark is now ſo 
abſolute, that he can impoſe what tolls and taxes 


be may think convenient; and, by a maxim in 


the preſent juriſprudence of that nation, he enjoys 


the prerogative-of explaining the law, and even 


of altering it occaſionally. e 

I he laws of Denmark are juſt, equitable, per- 
ſpicuous, and ſo conciſe, that the whole body is 
contained in one quarto volume, written in the 
language of the country. There are three courts, 


and an appeal lies from the inferior to the ſuperiot 


tribunal, The cammon method of execution 


In 


* 


\ - 


m Denmark is hanging and beheading : in ſome 
caſes, as an aggravation of the puniſhment, the 


ſentence is executed. For the moſt atrocious 
offences, ſuch as the murder of a father or mo- 
ther, huſband or wife, and robbery on the high- 


But robbery on the highway, burglary, or coin- 
ing, are crimes ſeldom heard of in Denmark. 
Capital puniſhments are not indeed very common 
. here; thoſe which are principally inflited being 

whipping, branding on the face, confinement 
in the raſp-houſe, and houſes of correction, with 
impriſonment and hard labour. . 


LANGUAGE, LEARNING, RELIGION. 


* 


tongue; but the High Dutch is uſed in common 


people of rank, who have lately made great ad- 
vances in the Engliſn, which is now publicly 
taught at Copenhagen, as a neceſſary part of 
education, . 3 

The ſtate of literature is low in Denmark: 
there is indeed an univerſity at Copenhagen, but 
it is not liberally endowed, nor is it ſupplied 
with good maſters. Taſte and the Belles Lettres 
are utterly unknown in this country, though it 


— 


Borrichius, and the Bartholines. 
In the muſeum, ar Copenhagen, is now kept, 
among the greateſt and moſt valuable curioſities, 


mathematics and medicine; ſuch as Tycho Brahe, 


u EN HAARE uin 
hand is chopped off before the other part of the 


way, the malefactor is broken upon the wheel, 


THE Daniſh language is a dialect of the Teu- 


tonic, bearing a ſtrong affinity to the Norwegian 


diſcourſe, by the court, the gentry, and the 
burghers. French is alſo ſpoken fluently by 


has produced ſome men of great eminence in 


the Chair in which Tycho Brahe was uſed to fit, 
when 
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when he made his aſtronomical obſervations at 
Uranibourg. The wood, which compoſes it, is 
held in reverence, and preſerved with the greateſt 
care, as having. belonged to ſo great a man, 
Wraxall's Tr. 38. N | ; 
The Lutheran doctrine is univerſally embraced 
through all Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
Denmark is divided into fix dioceſes; one in 
Zealand, one in Funen, and four 1n Jutland: 
Theſe dioceſes are governed by biſhops, whoſe 
profeſſion is entirely to ſuperintend the other 
clergy; nor have they any other mark of pre- 
eminency than a diſtinction of their eccleſiaſtical 
dreſs ; for they have neither cathedral nor eccle. 
fiaſtical courts, nor the ſmalleſt concern with civil 
affairs; their morals, however, are ſo exemplary, 
that they are revered by the public, The revenue + 
of the biſhop of' Copenhagen amounts to about 
two thouſand rix-dollars, (leſs than five hundred 
pounds fterling) and is the richeſt benefice in the 
kingdom. The clergy are paid by the ſtate, the 
church lands being appropriated to the govern- 


ment at the Reformation. 


PopuLAriox, MaxxERS, Cusrous. 


BY an actual numeration, made a few years 
ago, of his Daniſh majeſt's ſubjects, in his domi- 
nions of Denmark, Norway, and Holſtein, the 
iſlands in the Baltic, and the countries of Olden- 
burg and Delmenhorſt, in Weſtphalia, they 
amounted to two millions four hundred and forty- 
four thouſand, excluſive of the Icelanders and 
Greenlanders. However diſproportioned this 
number may ſeem to the extent of his Daniſh 
majeſty's dominions, yet, every thing conſidered, - 

IT; - 
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it is greater than could have been expected from 
the uncultivated ſtate of his poſſeſſions, | 

The nobility and gentry of Denmark are all 
included in the term nobleſſe, and formerly there 
were no diſtinctions of title; but, within theſe 
eighty years, ſome few favourites have been dig- 
'nified with the titles of count and baron. Theſe, 
and theſe only, have the privilege of diſpoſing 
of their eſtates by will, otherwiſe than in the 
manner which the law directs. Others, indeed, 
may make particular diſpoſitions, provided they 
have ſufficient intereſt. to procure the king's ap- 
ation and ſignature. Formerly the Daniſh ' 
nobility lived at their own ſeats, with great mag- 
nificence and hoſpitality ; and, at the convention 
of the ſtates, met their king with numerous and 
ſuperb retinues: but, ſince he became abſolute, 
their condition is far from being enviable. They 
are ſo impoveriſhed, by exorbitant taxes, that 
they can hardly procure the means of ſubſiſtence ; 
and, generally ſpeaking, live obſcurely in ſome 
corner of their ruined country palaces, if they 
have not intereſt enough at court to obtain 
a civil or military employment. For this pur- 
pole they exert all their induſtry, influence, and 
addreſs, that their eſtates may be ſheltered from 
the exactions of collectors, and that they may be 
enabled to defray the expence of their living. 
They no longer inherit the ſpirit and virtues of . 
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5 their anceſtors, but are become ſervile, indolent, 

5 oſtentatious, extravagant, and oppreſſive. 

y The general character of the Danes is a ſtrange 
. compoſition of pride, and meanneſs, inſolence and 

d poverty. If any gentleman can find a purchaſer for 

* his eſtate, the king, by the Daniſh law, has a 

h right to a third of the purchaſe-money ; but the 

I, lands are ſo burthened with impoſitions, that, 


even 
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even without this reſtriction, he ſtands but lig 
chance of being a ſeller. 


Thoſe courtiers who derive money from their 


employ ments, inſtead of purchaſing lands in 
Denmark, remit their caſh to the banks of Han. 
burgh and Amſterdam. The merchant and the 


burgher treads in the footſteps of their ſuperiors, 
"they ſpend all their gain in luxury and pleaſue, 


with an impatient avidity, fearing to incur the 
ſuſpicion of affluence and of being ſtripped by 


taxation. The peaſant or boor, influenced by | 


ſimilar motives, no ſooner gets poſſeſſion of 3 
rix-dollar, than he haſtens to expend it in brandy; 
naturally expecting that it would otherwiſe fall 


into the hands of his oppreſſive landlord. 


The lower claſs of people are abject ſlaves, 
The value of eſtates is not aſcertained by the 
richneſs of the ſoil, or the number of acres, but 


by the ſtock of boors, who, like the timber, are 
confidered as part of the free-hold. They feed 


upon ſtock- fiſn, ſalted meats, and diet of the 


cCoarſeſt kind: there is not the leaſt piece of fur- 


niture, of any value, in their houſes, except 
feather- beds, which indeed are excellent, and in 
great plenty in Denmark. After the boor has 
diligently toiled to raiſe the taxes for the king, he 
muſt give the overplus of his labour to his need) 
landlord, 


The peaſants alſo ſuſtain great damage and 


violence from the licentious ſoldiers, who are 


* 


quartered at their houſes. 


The ancient inhabitants of Denmark poſſeſſed 


a degree of courage, which approached even to 


ferocity ; but, by a continued ſeries of tyranny 
and pppreſfion, their national character is much 


changed; and, from a brave, enterpriſing, and 
warlike people, they are become indolent, timid, 


and dull of apprehenſion, Thoſe of any rank 


above 


elega 


not t! 


loveli 


tainm 
whole 
gooſe 
ſledge 
and rr 
rals. 


Watere 


land. 
at his 
thoſe 


ordine 


ancien 
beſtoy 


of inf 
ſelves 


4bove the common people, dreſs in the French 
taſte, and affect finery ; but the winter dreſs of 


in the ladies is peculiar to the country, very neat, 
n. varm, and becoming. 9 5 is 

be A very late traveller informs us, that he did not 
oy ſee above three or four very handſome or very 
7 elegant Fernen in Copenhagen; and that he does 


by lovelineſs with our own women. Wraxall's Tr. 
d | The common people are alſo very neat, and 
y; pride themſelves in different changes of linen. 
Ml The Danes, like other northern nations, are given 


to intemperance in drinking and convivial enter- 
tainments. Their diverfions are very few: their 
whole amuſements confiſting in running at the 
gooſe on Shrove-T ueſday, and in being drawn in 
ledges on the ice, during winter. J hey alſo feaſt 
and make merry at their weddings, and their fune- 


Ld 4 
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Orders or KNicHTrooOD. 


TO Denmark belong two orders of knight- 
hood : that of the Elephant, and that of Dane- 
brug: the badge of the former, which is the moſt 


and honourable, is an elephant ſurmounted with a caſtle, 
* ſet in diamonds, and ſuſpended to a ſky- coloured 

MW vatered ribbon, worn like the George in Eng- 
Ted land. This order was inſtituted by Chriſtian ]. 
46 at his ſon's wedding, and 1s conferred only on 
any thoſe of the higheſt quality, and the moſt extra- 
uch ordinary merit. The order of Danebrug is ſo 
and ancient that the origin of it is loſt in fable: it is 
nid, beſtowed as an honorary reward on the nobleſſe 
ank of inferior rank, who have diſtinguiſhed them- 


(elves in the ſervice, Irs inſignia confiſts of a 
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not think them, in general, to be compared for 
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CCC 
white ribbon, with red edges worn over the left 
ſhoulder, from, which depends a ſmall \croſs of 
diamonds, and an embroidered ſtar on the breaſt 
of the coat, ſurrounded with the motto Piet 
& Ffuſtitia. © | Ih | 
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Commerce, Army, Navy, RevEnve. 


THIS kingdom is well Gtuated for commerce, 
and her maciners are very expert in the navigs. 
tion of the different parts of the ocean. The 
dominions of his Daniſh majeſty alio ſupply 
great variety of timber, and other materials for 
1hip-building ; and ſome of his provinces afford 
many natural productions for exportation. Among 
theſe, beſides fir and other timber, are black 
cattle, horſes, butter, ſtock-fiſh, hides, talloy, 
train-oil, pitch, tar, and iron; all which may 
be ranked under the head of exports. To theſe 
we may add furs; but the exportation of oats is 
prohibited., The imports are brandy, wine, falt, 

and filk from France, Portugal, and Italy. The 


Danes have lately had great intercourſe with 1 
England, from whence they import broad-cloth, fleet 
clocks, cabinet and lock-work ; with all other is fu 
manufactures carried on in the great trading towns ll = | 
of England. 1 ic 3 82 The 
In the laſt century few manufactures were 3 
carried on in Denmark, for they were firſt intro- da 
duced by Frederic IV. and Chriſtian VI. There 100 
are artiſts of {kill in Copenhagen; and at preſent 10 oe 
ſeveral branches of the mechanic arts are well = 
executed in Denmark. Gold and filver lace, ve. ; 2, 
vets, ſilk, ſtuffs, cloths, cotton and woollen-ftufs, OY 
_tapeſiry, ſtockings, hats, porcelaine, and fire- arms = 
are alſo manufactured in this kingdom. Here att I 
alſo paper and copper-mills, and ſilk and cotton Wn taxe 


printing 


\ 
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printing-houſes, with manufactures of ſoap, 
ſtarch, glue, lacker, ſteel, tobacco, ſugar, &c. 
The lace of Tondern, and the gloves of Randers 
and Odenſe, are well known and eſtemed. 


ft 
of 
alt 


* The preſent military force of Denmark conſiſts 
of ſeventy thouſand men, cavalry and infantry ; the 
greateſt part of which are compoſed of a militia, 
who receive no pay, but are regiſtered on the 
army liſt, and exerciſed every Sunday. The re- 

* gular troops are about twenty thouſand, and 

f chiefly foreigners, or moſt of them are officered 

. by foreigners; for Frederic III. was too refined 

ws a politician to truſt his ſecurity in the hands of 

'M thoſe he had tricked out of their liberty. Though 

100 the army is extremely burthenſome to the nation, 

ng it coſts little to the crown. Great part of the in- 

ck fantry lie in Norway, where they live upon the boors 

95 at free quarter; and, in Denmark, the peaſantry 

nay are obliged to maintain the cavalry in victuals 

ole and lodgings, and to allow each of them about 

15 ſix ſhillings a month; half of which is received 

al, by the colonel to defray the expence of mounting 

1 * an,, 5. 8 i 

vith The navy of Denmark is reſpectable. This 

oth, fleet is generally ſtationed at Copenhagen, which 

hin is furniſhed with dock-yards, ſtore-houſes, and all 
ns the materials neceſſary for the uſe of the marine. 
They have twenty-ſix thouſand regiſtered ſeamen, 

a who cannot quit the kingdom without leave, nor 

\tr0- lerve on board a merchant ſhip without permiſſion 

here from the admiralty : four thouſand of theſe are kept 

ſent In conſtant pay, and employed in the dock- yards: 
well their pay, however, is very inconſiderable, but 
vel- they have a ſort of uniform, with lodgings and 
uffs lome proviſions allowed for themſelves and fami- 
rms, lies, The Danes are tolerable navigators ; but 
e are their beſt ſeamen are natives of Norway. 
otto The revenues of his Daniſh majeſty ariſe from the 


taxes and impoſitions laid on his own ſubjects, the 
F f 2 duties 
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duties paid by foreigners, and his own demeſys 
lands, including confiſcations. The taxes are en- 
tirely arbitrary, and therefore fluctuating; by 
they are always grievous to the ſubject. They 
generally conſiſt of cuſtoms, or toll, for import; 
and exports; of exciſe on the conſumption of wine, 
ſalt, tobacco, and proviſions of all kinds; of taxes 
upon marriages, paper, brewing, grinding, and the 
exerciſe of different profeſſions; or impoſition 
laid on land, poll-money, and ground rent for all 
| houſes; money to be raiſed for maintaining forti. 
_ fications. Fe} 

The tolls paid by ſtrangers ariſe chiefly from 
foreign ſhips, which paſs through the Sound into 
the Baltic, through the narrow ſtraight of half x 
mile between Schonen and the iſland of Zealand, 
Theſe tolls are in proportion to the ſize of the 
ſhip, and value of the cargo, exhibited in bills 
of lading. This tax, which is a conſiderable ar- 
ticle in the revenue of Denmark, has more than 
once ſet the northern parts of Europe in a flame, 
It has often been diſputed by the Engliſh and 
Dutch, and the Swedes for ſome time refuſed 
to pay it: but, in the treaty of 1720, between 
Sweden and Denmark, the Swedes agreed to pay 
ſuch rates as are paid by the ſubjects of Great- 
Britain and the Netherlands. The toll 1s paid 
at Elſinoor, a town ſituated on the Sound, at the 
entrance of the Baltic, about eighteen miles dil- 
rant from Copenhagen. The whole revenue of 
Denmark, including what 1s received at Elfinoor, 
amounts at preſent to the annual ſum of five mil- 
lions of rix-dollars, or one million two thou 
ſand pounds ſterling. | 


Colx, 
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Coin, TIxLE. ; 


THE right of- coinage has been veſted in the 
crown, ſince the reign of Frederic III. The 
current coins in Denmark are, a fyrk of copper, 
two of which make a ſchilling ; and two of the 
Jatter are equal to one {chilling lub, or a ſtiver. 
A dutgen is equal to three ſtivers, or fix ſchillings 
Daniſh. A mark Daniſh is equal to ſixteen ſchil- 
lings, or half a mark lub. A half-crown, called 
alſo one mark- piece, makes two marks Daniſh, or 
one mark lub. A crown 1s equal to two balf- 
crowns. There are alſo double crowns in Den- 
mark. Rix-dollars and ducats pals at the uſual 
value, excepting the new current ducats, which 
hardly make two rix-dollars, and ſeldom exceed 
eleven marks. Five Daniſh rix-dollars are equal 
to one pound ſterling. As to the intrinfic value 
of the filver coin, from one mark, which is eight 
ounces of pure filver, thirty- four current marks 
lub are coined. 

There is, however, a great ſcarcity of ſpecie in 
Denmark. I have ſeen, ſays Mr. Wraxall, no gold, 
and hardly any ſilver. They pay every thing in 
paper, and if you loſe a fingle dollar at the 
card-table or the billiard-table, it is given in a 
bill. I received two hundred rix-dollars yeſter- 
day morning, and not a ſingle one in money. 
Wraxall's Tr. 24. 

His Daniſh majeſty's title is“ Chriſtian VII. 
by the Grace of God, king of Denmark and 
| Norway, of the Vandals and Goths, duke of 
Sleſwick, Holſtein, Storman, and Ditmarſch, 

count of Oldenburg and Delmenhorſt,” —_ 
JUT- 
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| | e ſchoo 
HAVING treated of the Country in general, 0 
we ſhall now ſpecify the ſeveral members which pally 
compoſe the kingdom of Denmark. Its continen- the b 
tal territories include Jutland, Sleſwick, and to 8 
Holſtein; but, as the laſt is a fief of the empire, conſt 
we have included it in our deſcription of Ger. of hi 


many. The . Jutland, in Latin Futia, rich 
was called Cimbria, or Cherſoneſus Cimbrica by the here 


ancients; to whom it was well known, as appears Chri 
from Tacitus and Pliny. We learn from Homer, Whe 
that the ancient Greeks conceived a diſmal idea in 1. 
of the ſtate of the inhabitants of this countiy; mily 
for they erroneouſly ſuppoſed that the ſun never 'D 
gladdened them with its beams. Jutland, or Ode, 
Julia Sepientrionalis, is waſhed on the north and tlebr 
weſt by the German ocean; on the eaſt and 
north-eaſt it, is bounded by the Leſſer Belt, the A 
Baltic, and the Categate; and on the ſouth by the 
the duchy of Sleſwick. It is divided into four near 
dioceſes, namely, Ripen to the ſouth, Arhuſan to Gud 
the eaſt, Aalburg to the north, and Wibourg in with 
the centre. The moſt conſiderable places are two 
eale, 
RIPEN, the capital of the dioceſe of the ſame a we 
name, ſaid to have been built about the time Þ 
that Chriſtianity was firſt introduced into this are 
kingdom. It is ſituatued on the river Nipſaw, Mar 
and was formerly one of the moſt celebrated and 
flouriſhing cities in the north. Here are two V 
churches, excluſive of the cathedral which 1 dioc 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary. Ripen, which is It is 
a place of good trade, is governed by two bur- dom 
gomaſters and a ſenate, and contains two public ho 
| chu1 


ſchools, 


Chriſtian III. to make it his uſual refidence. 
When Copenhagen was viſited by the plague, 
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ſchools, a college for divinity, and a public li- 
brary. | 


COLDING, a town on the river Aa, princi- 
ally remarkable for its bridge, over which all 


the black cattle and horſes, driven from Jutland 
to Sleſwick, muſt paſs and pay a toll; which 
conſtitutes a conſiderable article in the revenue 
of his Daniſh majeſty. It has two churches, a 
rich hoſpital, and a grammar ſchool. The air 
here is mild and healthy, which induced king 


O 


in 1712, Frederic IV. with the whole royal fa- 
mily, retired to this place. 

The ſmaller towns in this dioceſe, are Frederics- 
Ode, Ringcoping, Weille, Ward, Lemwick, Hoſ- 
tlebro, and Jelling. TT, re, 


AARHUUS, or AaRnvsen, the capital of 
the dioceſe of Arhuſen, fitnated in a fine plain 
near the Categate, at the mouth of the- river 


with a, commodious harbour. It has fix gates, 
two market-places, two churches, a chapel of 


a well-endowed hoſpital. 
The ſmaller towns in the dioceſe of Arhuſen, 


Mariager, Hodroe, and Rye. | 
WIBOURG, or V1zoRse, the capital of the 

It is one of the moſt ancient cities in the king- 

dom, and was formerly ſo large and opulent, that, 


betore the reformation, it contained twelve 
churches and fix convents. It is ſtill a place 


judicature, 
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eaſe, an epiſcopal palace, a cathedral ſchool, and 


are Randers, Scanderborg, Herſens, Ebelſtadt, 


dioceſe of the ſame name, and of all Jutland. 


of great reſort on account of its being a ſeat of 
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judicature, to which appeals are made from in. 


ferior tribunals. It continues to be the ſee of 
though he and his chapters are of 
the Augſburg confeſſion, The epiſcopal or es. 


thedral ſchool, founded by George Friis, the laſt 


Popiſh biſhop of this ſee, has ſix maſters with 
handſome ſalaries, and a royal foundation for 


poor {ſcholars The ancient kings of Denmark 


received the homage of the ſtates in this town. 
The great Eaſter-Snapſting, or fair, which begins 


on the 26th of April, and laſts a fortnight, is no 
ſmall advantage to this city. 


AALBURG, the capital of the dioceſe of 
Aalburg, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the gulph 
of Limford, on the borders of the dioceſe of 
Wibourg. It is a large, populous, ancient city, 


and, next to Copenhagen, the moſt opulent and 
well-built in the whole kingdom. Its ſituation 
being low, it is watered with two ſtreams paſſing 
through it, which are called the Eaſt and the | 


Weſt River. Here are two pariſh churches, and 
the ſame-number of alms-houſes, with a cathedral 
ſchool, a royal palace, an epilcopal palace, an 
exchange, and a good harbour. A great quan- 
tity of herrings and grain 1s expoſed from this 


city, which has alſo, a good trade in muſquets, 


piſtols, ſaddles, and gloves. | 
This dioceſe alſo "contains the ſmall towns of 
Schagen, Ni opintzit i yited, Sabye, and Hior- 


ring. 


The moſt conſiderable illands belonging to 


Jutland are Leſſow and Samſoe, both of which 


are tolerably fertile, and Peter went pen by 


hunters and fiſhermen. 
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1 IIS territory derives its name from Schleſ- 
at WT vis or Sleſwiek, the capital, but is frequently 
th termed South Jutland in hiſtory, eſpecially by 
or ancient writers. Part of it formerly belonged 
i; do the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, from whoſe 
Mn, houſe the reigning family of Denmark is de- 
ins ſcended: but now the king of Denmark poſſeſſes 
no the whole. It has Jutland, or North Jutland, 
on the north; on the eaſt it is bounded by the 
Baltic; on the ſouth by the duchy of Holſtein ;- 
of and on the weſt by the German ocean. 
Iph It is about eighty miles in length, and ſixty in 
of breadth : being well watered with rivers, which 
ty fertilize the ſoil, and ſupply the inhabitants with 
* large quantities of fiſh, Corn and cattle are very 
100 plentiful in this territory, which is divided into 
ing dhe four circles of Haderſleben, Tonderen, Flenſ- 
the burg and Gottorp. The principal places which 
and they contain are © 2 
ah SLESWICK, or Senrrxswio, the capital of. 
an- the duchy, ſituated on an arm of the ſea, called 
this be gulph of Schey. It was formerly a very opu- 
ets, [lent conſiderable city, and the ſee of a biſhop ; 
but in 1713, When the ducal court was removed 
« of tom Sleſwick, it fell to decay. In the Old 
ior- Town there is but one church, which is the cathe- 
dral, dedicated to St. Peter, a very grand ſtructure; 
- to in the choir of which are the tombs of Frederic I. 
Nick end his two queens. Not far from the cathedral 
| by s the orphan-houſe: and on the great market- 


place ſtand the town-houſe and the Grey-Friars' 
convent, On the eaſt ſide of the town lies the 
| Gg Holm, 
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Holm, as it is called, where the famous conyeyy 
of St. John is fituated, which was founded for 
ladies of noble families. At the diſtance of 3 
few miles from this city, appear the ruins of the 
famous wall or rampart, called Danewark; which 
the Danes, in ancient times, built from ſea t 
ſex, as a bulwark againft the ineurſions of the 
Saxons. | - 

GOTTORP, or GorTTorFr, the ancient ſear 
and patrimony of the dukes of Holſtein, the 
ehief branch of which family, after the royal 
one, took from thence the title or ſurname of 
Gottorp, This famous palace is built in the mig. 
dle of a ſmall lake, fortified with four baſtions, 
The magnificence of the building, the long 
bridge thrown over the lake, the garden diver. 
fied and adorned with terraces, walks, arboutz, 

parterres, orangeries, nurferies, ſummer- houſe, 
fiſh-ponds, baſons, water-works, caſcades, and 
ſtatues, render it the moſt noble and delightful 
habitation in the northern part of Europe. 

| Eckrenford, Frederickſtadt, Toningen, Huſum, 
Flenchburgt and Arpenrade, are pretty conſ- 
derable places. | Oo | 

The ſmaller towns in this duchy, are Glukſ. 
burg, Haderfleben, Tunde, and Lohm-Clo- 


ter. 


To SLESWICK belong ſeveral ISI. ANS, 
both in the ocean and in the Baltic. Of the for- 


Sylt, Rom, and Manoe. On the coaſt of tht 
Baltic are two iſlands ene upon Sleſwick, 
named Alſen, and Arroe. But the principal iſland 
which compoſe this Kingdom, are as follow: 
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Tex ISLAND or ZEALAND. 


ZEALAND, or SztLanp, is the moſt fertile 

and extenſive iſland in the Baltic: it is bounded - 

on the north by the Categate and Schagar-rack ; 

en the eaſt by the Sound, which divides it from 

schonen: on the weſt by the Greater Belt, 

that ſeparates at from Funen; and on the ſouth 

by the iſlands of Moon, Falſter, and Laland. Its 

length ſrom eaſt to weſt is ſixty-eight miles, and 

its breadth about fixty. The land is generally 

level, and extremely fertile, and the woods and 

forcſts abound with game. The coaſt is indented 

by gulphs, bays, and inlets, affording commodi- 

ons harbours ; by means of which a conſiderable 

trade might be carried on by the natives; but they 

are in general diſpirited, dull, and inactive. | 

Though the air 4s pretty thick, on account of | 

the vapours which riſe from the fea, yet it is > 

wholeſome ; many af the inhabitants living to a he | 
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This iſland 4s divided into twenty-ſix baili- 1 
wicks, called Herrits:: theſe contain three hun- 9 
dred and forty-fix pariſhes, and. ſome conſiderable 
eities, particularly = De ng? 


COPENHAGEN, in Latin Copenhaga, in Da- 
iſh Kiobenhaven, and in Dutch Kopenhaven, the 
chief of the iſland, the capital of the whole 
kingdom, and the refidence of the king. It is 
thus called from its ſafe and commodious har- 
bour, which is ſheltered by the iſland of Amack, 
ts name ſignifying the merchant's port, It is one 
bundred and eighteen miles north- eaſf oſ Sleſ- 
wick, one hundred and fifty-two north-eaſt of 
Hamburgh, two hundred and ninety ſouth-weſt of 
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Stockholm, three hundred and forty north: eaſt of 
Amſterdam, five hundred and eighty north. caſt 
of Paris, and five hundred and fixty north-eaft 
of London, Its ſituation is marſhy and low; 
but, on the land fide, there are ſeveral beautiful 


lakes, which furniſh | the” inhabitants with Plenty 


of freſh water. 


F 


The city makes a magnificent appestänce ata 


diſtance. It contains four royal caſtles, ten pa- 
riſh, and nine other churches, a conſiderable 
number of public and private palaces, upwards of 
four thouſand burghers' houſes, ſeyeral of which 
are inhabited by ten or more families, eleven 
market and public places, areas, or ſquares, and 
one hundred and eighty-ſix ſtreets eee to 
the moſt modern computation. 

The palace of Roſenbourg was conſtructed, 5 
I am aſſured, by our celebrated Inigo Jones, and 


ſtands in the middle of a large garden. It-1 Is 
ſmall, and now very little uſed by the King or 


royal family. There is an air of antiquity in 
all the apartments, rapeſtry, and furniture, which 
is not diſpleaſing, and impreſſes- with reſpett: 
The hangings, which-are not ill executed, repre- 
fent the. various actions by ſea and land, which 
diverfified the ancient war between the Swedes 
and Danes; who ſeem always to have had the 
ſame natiorial rivalſhip and animoſity, which the 
French and Engliſh are diſtinguiſhed for, and 
which they perhaps ever will, in fome degree, 
retain, The gardens of this palace conſtitute one 


of the chief diverſions of the city, as they ate 


always open, and on feſtivals or ſundays are 
crowded with company. They are large, but 


not laid out with taſte or adorned with any pro- 
ductions of art, one ſtatue only excepted of Hel. 
cules vanquiſhing the Næmean lion. The palace 
* Wan 1 moſt magnificent and {pa- 4 


cious 


cious of any, was built bs Chriſtian hs Vith, It 
was the favourite reſidence of the court during 
queen Matilda's ſtay, Wraxatl's Tr. 73. 

This city is divided into three principal parts: 
Old Copenhagen, New Copent:azen,, and Chriſe 
tianſhafen, he two laſt, being more modern 
than the firſt, are laid out in braad ſtreets run- 


ning in a ſtraight line. Even in Old Copenhagen, 


ſince the laſt great fire, the ſtreets are of a ſuffici- 
ent breadth; but the windings could not be en- 
tirely avaided., The expence this city is at in 


keeping the ſtreets clean, amounts yearly to about 
twelve thouſand rix-dollars; and in the night 


the ſtreets are illuminated with lanteinz. The 


houſes in the principal ſtreets and areas are al- 


moſt entirely built wich brick; but, in the lanes, 
moſt of the habitations are of timber. Upon 

the whole, they make ſo fine an appearance, that 
Copenhagen may be looked upon as one of the 


moſt beautiful and magnificent cities in Europe. 


In ſome parts of the town there are deep ca- 


nals, into which large ſbips may enter, and be 
laden and unladen quite cloſe to the houſes and 
warehouſes, Beſides the three genere! diviſions 


above-mentioned, the city is divided into twelve 
quarters, and the burghers into as many compa- 
nies, which have all their particular colours. 


The weſt and eaſt quarter of St. Anne make but 


one company, and the fire eompany conſtitutes - 
the twelfth, The principal places in-the ſeveral 


quarters are the German church, dedicated to 


St, Peter; the Walkendorf college the Great 


| Wartow hoſpital, a noble foundation for the poor, 


containing three hundred beds for the ſick and 
diſtreſſed, who are alſo allowed egch half a rix- 
dollar a week; St. Mary's church, where the 
biſhops of both kingdoms are uſually conſecrated, 
the tower of which 1 1s reckoned the nobleſt in Co- 


* 


penhagen; the univerſity, founded by Chriſtian l. 


in 1478, and reſtored by Chriſtian III. the royal 
college founded by Chriſtian IV. in 1618; the 
Borrician college, a moſt elegant and- well, en- 


dowed foundation; the magnificent, new, and 


royal palace of pairs er, finiſhed in 1740, 
the fecond or royal ſtory of which is adorned 
with all the magnificence and elegance imagin- 
able; the royal chapel of this palace is alſe 
beautiful and ſuberb. The chancery joins the 
palace by means of a corridor, or covered gallery, 
and is a very magnificent ſtructure. The exchange 
is a grand edifice in the Gothic taſte. r 


The entrance to the harbour is ſo narrow as te 


deny admittance to more than one ſhip at a time, 
and this paſſage 1s ſecured every night with a 
ſtrong boom: the mouth of it is commanded by 
the citadel on one fide, and a block-houſe on the 


other, well furniſhed with artillery, Five hun- 


dred ſail of ſhips may ride at eafe in the harbour, 
ſecure alike from the weather and' the enemy. 
Here the royal navy of Denmark may be ſeen, 


each ſhip riding in its proper birth or ſtation; 
and round the whole incloſure, a wooden gallery 


projects over the water. The external road af- 
fords good anchorage, being fenced from the ſea 
by a large ſand-bank ; the ſhallows of Which 


are diſtinguifhed by two floating buoys. 


The police of Copenhagen, ſays Mr. Wraxall, 


is exceedingly good: a perſon may walk through | 


the whole city at midnight with the moſt perfect 
ſafety: ne robberies, no aſſaſſinations are heard of. 
They wear no cloaks, nor conceal any ftillatoes - 
under their habits, as in the ſouthern parts of Eu- 


rope. Indeed, it is almoſt uſually as quiet here 


at eleven o'clock at night, as in a country village, 


and hardly a coach rattles through the ſtreets. [ 


do not apprehend this capital can be above the 
N | fourth 
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j fourth part of the ſize of London, perhaps not 
1 ſo much. It is fortified towards the land by a 

„ foſſe, always full of water. The ſtreets are eom- 

1 monly of a good breadth, and the houſes very 

a neat and handſome, There is one very beauti- 

» ful place here, which approaches nearer 'to a 
4 circus than a ſquare, each fide or divifion of 
* which is only one palace, and in the centre is an 
0 equeſtrian ſtatue of the late king Frederic the 
je Vth. I muſt own I was much more pleafed with 


this, than with the Place de Victoires at Paris, 
and think it has a much better effet. Maxall's 
Ie ifle of Amack renders the harbour ſecure, 
becauſe it breaks the waves, and ſtops the high 
ſurges of the ſea. The harbour is fo excellent, 
that, were. Copenhagen a free city, it would 
doubtleſs be the mart and flaple of all the traffic 
of the Baltic. The iſle of Amack is ſeparated 
from Zealand by a canal, but has a communica- 
tion with it by ſeveral bridges, without obſtructing 
the paſſage of the ſhips that ſail in and out. Co- 
penhagen is of a round form, which is chiefly _ 
owing to a Circuit of fortifications, and contains 
about thirty-five thouſand inhabitants. That 
Copenhagen is well fortified by nature and art, the 
three long and ſevere ſieges which it ſuſtained un- 
der Frederic I. Chriftian III. and Frederic III. are 
a ſufficient proof : but its fortifications at thoſe 
periods, compared with its preſent ſtrength, were 
very inconſiderable. „ y 85 
Mr. Wraxall informs us, that ſo few perſons 
viſit this metropolis, or kingdom, from motives 
of curioſity, that the inhabitants were quite fur- 
priſed when he aſſured them that he had no ſort 
of buſineſs there, and was only employed in the 
karch of knowledge, //raval!'s Tr. 23. 


There 


8 


— — — 
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Tbere is no face of induſtry or bulineſs here! 


Copenhagen, though one of the fineſt ports in the 


world, can boaſt of little commerce. The pub. 
lic places are filled with officers either in the 
land or ſea- ſervice, and they appear to conſtitute 
three-fourths of the audience at the comedy and 
the opera. The number of forces is indeed much 


too large for this little kingdom, which has not 


been engaged in war theſe fifty years. They can 
boaſt, it is true, a vaſt extent of dominions ; but 


of what importance are the barren and almoſt un- 


inhabited mountains of Norway and Lapland, 
ſtretching to the Pole : or the plains of Iceland, 


where the inhabitants are yet, and will probably 


ever remain, in the moſt profound barbariſm; 


Their German dominions in Holſtein are by far 


the moſt rich, and furniſh a large part of the 
royal revenue. Mraxall's Tr. 24. 


ELSINOOR, the richeſt and moſt elegant 
town in Zealand, except Copenhagen, about 
twenty miles north of that city. It is ſituated on 
the Oereſund, or Sound encompaſſed with walls, 


and particularly defended by the ſtrong fortreſs 
of Cronſberg which commands one fide of the 


Sound. This caſtle, which was formerly very 


| ſtrong, ſpacious, and magnificent, was built by 


Frederic II. out of his own private revenue, 
Every ſhip that paſſes this ſtraight muſt ſtrike ſail 
at Cronſberg, and come to the town to compound 


for the cuſtom, under the penalty of forteiting 
the veſſel and cargo. ED 


Whether this fortreſs (ſays Mr. Wraxall) 


would be able to prevent a fleet of men of war 
from paſſing it, I much queſtion; it is a fine Go- 


thic chateau, or palace built early in the laſt 
century by Chriſtian IV. and was then' often - | 
| | NOurec 
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boured with the royal reſidence. It is of a ſquare 
frm, and within is a fine quadrangle, The tur- 
rets at the corners are very ſuperb, and in the 
moſt improved ſtyle of Gothic architecture. 
They ſhewed me ſeveral large apartments, which 
are ſtill denominated the king's : there is nothing; 
however, in them, except ſome gilt leather chairs, 
of equal antiquity with the caſtle, and ſeveral 
daubings of their Kings prancing about on white 
ſeeds, Queen Matilda was confined in this caſ- 
tle WraxalF's Tr. 7, - 
The king's cuſtom-houſe at Elſinoor is a fine 
new edifice, It alſo contains two pariſh churches, 
and a grammar ſchool. A 
.. Oppoſite to Elfinoor appears the iſland of 


Huen, riſing like a hill in the middle of the ſea, 


and commanding a proſpect over all the neigh- 
bouring country. Upon this iſland the famous 
Tycho Brahe built the caſtle of Uraniburg, and 
bis obſervatory. Frederic II. gave him the ifland for 
life as a commodious ſpot for his purpoſe; the 
air being generally free from fogs, and the ſky 


rang ſerene. After having finiſhed Urani- 


urg, in ſuch a manner as to be deemed the 
moſt curious edifice in the world, Tycho Brahe 
built another houſe on the ſouthern part of the 
iſland, and gave it the appellation of Stelburg, 
Both theſe ſtructures were completely provided 
with all the inſtruments and apparatus neceſſary 
in the different reſearches of aſtronomy ; and he 


was enabled to pay the expence by a penſion of 


two thouſand golden crowns, a conſiderable fief 
in Norway, and a prebend in the church of Roſs 
child. Uranibourg is now in ruins and the iſland 
belongs to the Swedes. | 
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FRED ERIC SBURG, a town rendered remark. 
able by the caſtle and royal palace in its neighbour. 
hood, eſteemed the Verſailles of Denmark. 

This palace 1s a very large chateau, moated 
round with a triple ditch, and calculated, like 
all the ancient reſidences of princes, for defence 
againſt an enemy. It was built by Chriſtian the 
I'Vrth. and, according to the architecture of the 
times, partakes of the Greek nnd Gothic ſtyles, 
In the front of the grand quadrangle, appear 

Tuſcan and Doric pillars; and on the ſumrnit of 
the building are the ſpires and turrets. It is at pre- 
ſent very little viſited, and his preſent majeſty even 
altered the ceremony of the coronation, which 
was always performed at this palace by his pre- 
deceſſors. He was crowned in Copenhagen; the 
expence and unfitnefs of the apartments at preſent 

for the reception of the nobility and court, were 
the reaſons aſſigned for this choice. Some of the 
rooms are very ſplendid, though furniſhed in the 
antique taſtes. The knights hall is of a great 
length; the tapeſtry repreſents the wars of Den- 
mark, and the cieling is one of the moſt minute 
and laboured performances of ſculpture ever ſaw. 
Queen Matilda ſpent much of her time at this 
place, during the king's tour through Europe. ] 
Wraxall's Tr. 72. ä 
Behind the caſtle is a flower-garden, raiſed 
from a terrace, which had alſo its foundation on 
piles in the lake, at a vaſt expence. The park 
belonging to it is about nine miles in length, in- 
terſperſed with lawn, vale, and hillock, pools 
and fiſh-ponds, and ſtocked with fallow deer 
from England. 


ROSCHILD, or RoskILp, once the capital 
of the kingdom, and the reſidence of its "= 
e u- 
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ſituated at the bottom of the bay of Iſefiord, 
eighteen miles weſt of Copenhagen. This city 
derives its name from Roe, the eleventh king of 
Denmark, who was the founder of it, and. kilde, 
which ſignifies a ſpring; there being ſeveral 
ſprings on the ſpot where it ſtands. Since the 
kings of Denmark have removed their court 
from this place, it has dwindled greatly in 
wealth, commerce, and importance. The kings 
of Denmark were formerly elected and crowned 
in this city, Of twenty-ſeven churches, which 
formerly adorned this town, two only now re- 
main. But the cathedral is a noble monument of 
the ancient grandeur of this town. | 

From the moſt remote antiquity, ſays Mr. 
Wraxall, the ſovereigns of Denmark have been 
interred in the cathedral. I ſpent two or three 
hours among the tombs and coffers in which re- 
poſe their remains. The yaults under the church 
are very numerous, and the ground 1s covered 
with the coffins of kings, queens, and princes, who, 
though born in different centuries, are now all 
collected together, and placed in the ſame. 
gloomy chambers. The ſpendour which accom- 
panies thoſe of exalted birth, even after death, is 
in many of theſe almoſt yaniſhed, and time has de- 
ſtroyed the gold and velvet which originally 
marked their dignity, In ſuch, a ſituation 
it was . Impoſſible not to be impreſſed with 
that ſublime and awful melancholy, which 
ſcenes of this nature are peculiarly calculated to 
produce. The chilly and unwholeſome dampneſs 
of the air, the mournful light produced by a ſo- 
 litary taper intruding on theſe abodes of darkneſs, 
the numerous dead arranged fide by ſide, and 
marked with crowns to denote their departed 
grandeur—All theſe have a moſt forcible effect 
on the mind, and will tinge with a temporary ſo- 

Fl 

FH h2 lemn- 
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lemnity the gayeſt temper. I found it ſo, and ve 
turned with pleaſure from ſuch a ſurvey, to the 
upper air and chearful day. MVraxall's Tr. 68. 
It continues to be the burying- place of the 
royal family. Among the tombs of the Daniſh 
kings, ſome of which are very magnificent, ſtands 
a handſome marble pillar, erected by queen Mar. 
garet, as a ſupport to the whetſtone, ſent to her 
by Albert, king of Sweden, to ſharpen her needles, 
in deriſion of her ſex. He ſuffered ſeverely for 
this ſarcaſm : he was taken priſoner by the queen, 
detained ſeven years in cuſtody, and obliged to re- 
linquiſh all his pretenſions to the crown of Swe— 
den. Here 1s alſo a monument to the memory 
of the fame queen Margaret, who formerly pre- 
ſented this church with a fine altar, on which 
ſtood the images of the twelve apoſtles, each as 
large as a child of three years of age, of maſly 
gold; but king Erick of Pomerania, who was no 
ſtranger to the intrinſic value of theſe figures, took 
them with him when he left Denmark. Here, 
in one of the chapels, are two of the moſt mag» 
nificent monuments in Europe : they were made 
in Italy, by order of Chriſtian IV, and are erec- 
ted to the memory of his father and grand-father, 
Frederic II. and Chriſtian III. ES 
The other church, which ſtands at the end of the 


town, is dedicated to the Virgin Mary; in which 


money was formerly coined, and a great number 


of popiſh reliques depoſited. Here is a. convent 


of Lutheran nuns, belonging to the beſt fami- 
lies; they wear no particular habit, are reſtric- 


ted by no vows, and, when a proper match 


offers, may leave the cloiſter and marry. Each 
of theſe ladies has a yearly penſion of eighty ris- 
dollars, beſides an apartment, board, &c. The 
college of the univerſity is far from being in 4 
flouriſhing condition, and the whole town _ 

| | | 101t3 


ex 
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hibits evident marks of poverty and decay. A 


5 famous treaty of peace was concluded here, in 
1658, between Denmark and Sweden. 
bY CALLENBURG, or KaLunpBuRs, a very 
ds flouriſhing town, ſeated at the bottom of a gulph 
Ir» which opens into the Great Belt, fifty-two miles 
er weſt of Copenhagen. The gulph in this place 
s, forms a ſafe commodious harbour, a circumſtance 
or which contributes greatly to its trade. St. Mary's 
n, church in this town is ornamented with four high 
e- ſpires, and makes a handſome appearance. Here 
e- js a caſtle, now ſomewhat in ruins, in which 
ry Chriſtian IT. died in confinement. Albert, king 
re- of Sweden, was alſo a priſoner here; but, in 
ch 1658, the Swedes blew up the caſtle from mo- 
as tives of reyenge. 
#4  RINGSTEDE, or RinsTeD, a town of great 
ok antiquity, where many of the Daniſh Kings are 
re, buried, in an old church dedicated to St. Canute : 
To particularly king Waldemar and Eric the Pious. 
de The houſes are mean, and the town quite deſtitute 
ec- of trade, though it 1s ſtill famous for a court of 
er, judicature, to which appeals lie from all the courts 
of Zealand, except Copenhagen, and ſome other 
the towns, 
ich RD | 
ber NYEKIOBING, a ſmall place, though for- 
ent merly a city, it ſtill enjoys the privileges of a 
mi- city, with the advantages of navigation, and a 
ic- Eo A EL On 
ich The ſmaller towns in the iſland of Zealand, 
ach are Holbeck, Sora, Koge, Preſto, Warienburg, 
ix Newſted, Skelſkor, Korſor, and Slagelſe. 
"he 
n 4 The Iſland of FUNEN, is the ſecond in point of 
hi- extent and importance, extending about thirty- ſix 
bits | 8 n. 
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miles from eaſt to weſt, and thirty from ſouth to 
north. It has the iſland of Samſoe on the north; 
the Greater Belt on the eaſt; the Leſſer Belt on the 
weſt; and the Baltic on the ſouth. The face of 
the country is agreeably diverſified with ſmall 
verdant hills, delightful plains, and woods. The 


foil is rich and well cultivated, affording a large occ 
quantity of corn for exportation, as well as large len 
herds of black cattle, a good breed of horſes, In 
and hogs in great abundance. Funen is the ap. dov 
panage of his Daniſh majeſty's eldeſt ſon, and the was 
government of it is one of the moſt conſiderable En 
in the whole kingdom. Invited by the fertility oy 


and beauty of this iſland, moſt of the noble 
families in the kingdom have long reſided in it. 
Here are ſeveral freſh water lakes and rivers, but 
none of them are navigable. In the bays; and 
along the coaſt, a great quantity of ſea-fiſh are 
taken; particularly cod, herrings, eels, turbot, 
&c. The whole iſland is divided into five dif 
tricts, in which are four garriſon-towns, and two 
hundred and ſixty-four villages. The principal 
places are | 


ODENSEE, or Opzxcs, a city of great an- 
tiquity, and the capital of the iſland, ſuppoſed 
to have been built before the Chriſtian æra, and 
to derive its name from the northern idol Oain, 

and not, as ſome imagine, from the emperor 
Otho, who never was in this city. Ir 1s large, 
populous, and well built, and was formerly the 
reſidence of the kings, as well as the place where 
the ſtates aſſembled, before the crown became 
hereditary, and the ſovereign abſolute. Here 
[! are four churches, of which the cathedral is the 
= moſt remarkable, dedicated to St. Canute ; in 
i which the body of that prince was found about 
1 one hundred and forty years ago, in a copper 
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coffin, gilt and adorned with precious ſtones. 
The kings palace, which is built on the ſpot where 
the ancient convent of St. John formerly ſtood, 1s 
neither Jarge, commodious, nor elegarit; it was 
intended only as a lodging for Frederic IV. in his 
occaſional progreſſes through Funen : that excel- 
lent prince, however, died in this palace, in 17 30. 
In 1621, Chriſtian IV. erected, and liberally en- 
dowed, a college in this place. A ſubfidy treaty 
was concluded here in 1701,. betweert Denmark, 
England, and Holland. Odenſee is famous for 
its excellent beer. 


harbour, ſituated on the Great Belt, where the 


he inhabitants ſubſiſt partly by accommodating 
the paſſengers, who daily croſs from hence to 
Korſor in Zealand, or return hither from thence ; 
and partly by commerce, Ships paſſing through 
the Great Belt, are obliged to pay a toll here, 


in the Belt. The royal palace in which Chriſ- 
tian II. was born, in 1481, is now in ruins : 


tor a magazine and arſenal, 5 
This iſland alſo contains the ſmaller towns of 


Kierteminde, 


Great Belt, to the ſouth-eaſt of Funen, to the 
welt of Laland, and the ſouth-weſt of Zealand, 
being about twenty-two miles in length, and 
eight in breadth. It is fertile in every part, 
abounding with wheat, rye, and barley, of which 


me thirtcenth century it was an appanage to 
ſome 


NYBURG, or NEwWRVURG, a town with a good 


paſſage is narroweſt between Funen and Zealand. 


for which purpoſe a man of war is always ſtationed 
only a wing of it remains, which at preſent ſerves 
Schwinborg, Woburg, Aſſens, Middlefahrt, and 


The iſland of LANGELAND is ſituated in the 


the natives anoually export great quantities. In 
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ſome of the princes of the blood, and was cal. 
led a principality; but it is now only a county, 
under the ſame general governor as the iſland of 
Funen. It is divided into ee pariſhes, in which 


the only places worth mentioning are Rutcoping, 
and Rudkiobing. Te 5 


The Ifland of LALAND has Zealand on the 
north, Falſter on the eaſt, Langeland on the weſt, 
and Fermeren on the ſouth. It is about thirty. 
eight miles in length, and twenty in breadth, and 
the ſoil is ſo fertile that ir ſupplies Copenhagen 
with wheat, and great quantities are yearly ex- 
caſo by the Dutch traders. It is ſaid indeed to 

e the richeſt ſpot in his Daniſh majeſty's domi- 
nions, producing all ſorts of grain in great abun- 
dance. It is alſo famous for a kind of red fruit, 
called manna, which reſembles ſweet almonds in 
taſte, and grows on a ſlender ſtem. This iſland 

is not without woods, but they are chiefly on the 
weſt fide of it. Agriculture is ſo very advah- 
tageous in this territory, that grazing is very little 
attended to, Laland has a particular governor, 
but, in ſpiritual affairs, is under the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop of Funen, It is adorned with 
many villages, with ſeats belonging to the no- 
bleſſe, exclufive of the towns, named Neſchow, 
Saxcoping, and Nyſted. ; 8 


The Iſland of PALS TER, which is twenty 
miles in length, and eight in breadth, lies to the 
north-eaſt of Laland, from which it is ſeparated 
by a narrow channel. Like that of Laland, it 
has a remarkable fertile. ſoil, and is called the 
orchard of Denmark, from the profufion of fruit 
which it produces. It is uſually the dowry of } 
the queens of Denmark and is divided ay" = 

at All- 
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cipal of which are Nycoping, and Stubcoping. 


The Ifland of MOON, | which is fituated 


to the north-eaſt of Falſter, is nearly of the ſame 
magnitude as that iſland, but more hilly, and leſs 
fertile, though it abounds with good paſture. It 


contains ſeveral villages, and one reſpectable town, 


called Stege, ſeated on a rivulet in the northern 
part of the iſle. Torn} e 


| The iſland of FEMEREN, though very ſmall, 
is a ſpot of great importance, being, with regard 


to the empire, one of the keys of Denmark. It 


is ſituated near the coaſt of Wagria, in Holſtein, 
from which it is ſeparated by a ſtraight about two 


miles in length, known by the name of Der Fem- 
mer Sundt, The fortifications of this iſland are 


kept in repair, and ſtrong garriſons are main- 


tained in every place that is defenſible. Femeren 
contains two pariſhes, and is fruitful in corn and 
paſture, ng, Os at 


BORNHOLM is the remoteſt and moſt caſt- 
erly of all the iflands belonging to Denmark, ly- 


ing at the diſtance of ſeventy-five miles from 
Zealand, and fifteen from the coaſt of Schonen, 
It is about eighteen miles in length, and ten in 


| breadth, It is a place of great importance, from 
its fertility and ſituation, and once belonged to 


the archbiſhop of Lunden; but king Chriſtian IT. 
took poſſeſſion of it in 1524, as being abſolutely 
neceflary for the fleet which he was preparing 
againſt Sweden. This uſurpation was oppoſed 
by George Seſteberg, who was then archbiſhop, 
with all his power, but in vain, the archbiſhop 
being afterwards obliged to fly into Germany to 


| avoid the effects of the king's diſpleaſure. The 
14. - Swedes. 


bailiwicks, which contain ſeveral towns, the prin- 
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Swedes have often laid this iſland wiſe! Aich 
war with Frederic II. they made tacmſel des mad. 
ters of it, and intended to keep ir, but were 
obliged to reſtore it by the treaty of Copenhagen, 

in 1660. The moſt conſiderable places in this 
iſland, are Saudwych, on the northen eoaſt: Rat- 
tenby, or Rottum, to the ſouth-weſt ; Nex, to the 
eaſt; and Sandhamer to the north of Nex. Here 
are alſo ſeveral populous village. 

Several ſmaller iſlands are ſcattered on the 

coaſts of Jutland and Zealand ; but they are too 
inconſiderable to deſerve particular deſeription; 
and with reſpe& to his Daniſh majeſty's dominions 
in Germany, they-have been already ene in 
our account of that Pi. 46 e eee eee 
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\HIS country, called Norge by the Danes 
and Norwegians, was known to the anci- 


Norwegiay "or | Norrigia. It is called in Latin 
Norvegia, or Norvegiæ Regnum, and had its name 
from its ſituation towards the north pole; Nord- 
ay, in the language of that courtry' hgnifyiog 
the Way to the North. © 
The ""Noith Cape, anciently called Rutubæ 
Promontorium, ſituated on the iſland of Maggero, 
five degrees and a half beyond the polar circle, 
is the fartheſt extremity of Norway, inhabited by 
the Finmarks, or Laplanders ; a ſavage people, 
to whom nature ſeems to have acted as a ſevere 
- tey-mother. This carinot but be admitted, 
"#hen we confider the external form of theſe 
wretched people, their brutality, their want of 
neceſſaries, or their fituation amidſt dreary moun- 
tains, woods, and deſerts, covered with the keen- 
eſt froſt and drifting ſnows in the winter; and 
ſwarming in the ſummer with myriads of vermin, 
much more intolerable than all the horrors of in- 
tenſe cold and famine. As this miſerable abode 


to the dominions of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Ruſſia, we have inſerted a particular account of it 
in the article of Lapland. The other parts of 
Norway ſhall be the firſt objects of our attention. 
Norway lies between the fifty - ſeventh and ſe- 
venty-ſecond degrees of north latitude, and be- 


I 12 tween 


ents by the names of Norrike, Norrige, Nerigon, 


is divided into three ſeparate portions, appended 
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tween the fifth and thirty-firſt degrees of lonpi. 
tude, caſt from London, extending about one 
thouſand miles in length, in à direct line 
from Lindeſnaes, in the dioceſe of Chriſtian. 
ſand, to the North Cape, at the extremity of 
Finmark. Its breadth, from the frontiers of 
Sweden weſtward to Cape Statt, is about three 
hundred miles, but it gradually becomes narrower 


towards the north. On the weſt and north it is 


waſhed by the northern ocean; on the eaſt it is 
| ſeparated from Sweden by a long chain of high 
mountains; and on the ſouth jt is bounded by 
the entrance into the Baltic, called the Schagen- 
rack, or Categate. 

The coaſt of Norway, which extends above 
three hundred leagues, is ſtudded with a mul. 
titude of ſmall iflands, affording habitation to 
fiſhermen and pilots, and paſture to a few cartle. 
They form an infinite number af narrow channels 
and a natural barrier of rocks, which renders 
Norway inacceſſible to the naval power of its 
enemies. Attempts of this kind are the more 
dangerous, as the ſhore is generally bold, ſteep, 
and impending; ſo that cloſe to the rocks, the 
+ depth of the fea amounts to one, two, or three 
hundred fathoms, The perils of the North Sea 
are increafed by ſudden ſtorms, rocks under 
water, violent currents, and dreadſu} whirlpools. 


The moſt remarkable vortex on the coaſt is 


called Myſkeeffrom, from the ſmall ifland Mol- 
koe, In time of flood, the ſtream runs up 
between Lofoden and Moſkoe with the moſt 
boiſterous rapidity; but, in its ebb to the ſea, it 
roars like a thouſand cataracts: the ſurface ex- 
hibits different vortices, and, if a ſhip is ab- 
ſorbed in any one of them, it is whirled down 
to the bottom, and daſhed in pieces — 
; 7 1:5 dad 3. 
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rocks. Theſe violent r -.mh continue with- 
out intervals, except for about a quarter of an 
hour at- high and low water, in calm weather. 
When one of theſe whiflpools is heightened by a 
ſtorm, no veſſel ought to venture within 4 
league of it. Whales have been frequently 
abſorbed within the vortex, and have made a moſt 
hideous bellowing in their fruitleſs endeavours 
to diſengage themſelves. A bear, in attempting 
to ſwim from Lofoden to Moſkoe, was once hur- 
tied into this whirlpool, and roared ſo loud as 
to be heard on ſhore; bur, notwithſtanding all 
his efforts, he ſunk and was deſtroyed. ' Large 
trees being abſorbed by the current, are ſucked 
down, and riſe again all ſhattered into ſplinters. 
There are three of theſe vortices near the iſlands 
of Ferroe, e 
The air is generally pure and ſalubrious. On 
the ſea-coaſts, indeed, it is rendered moiſt by 


parts of the country towards the mountains, the 
climate is dry and purified. The inhabitants 
have no idea of fickneſs, except that which is 
the conſequence of exceſſes. In the vale of 
Gulbrand, in particular, the peaſants live to 
ſuch extreme old age, that it is ſaid they become 
weary of life, and cauſe themſelves to be re- 


better chance of a ſpeedy diſſolution. In con- 
ſumptions, however, the moiſt air on the ſea-ſide 
is found more agreeable to the lungs in reſpira- 
tion, This country being mountainous and in- 
terſected with creeks, and abounding with rivers, 
lakes, and ſnow, is ſubject to frequent rains. 
From ſudden thaws, the inhabitants are ſome - 
times expoſed to terrible diſtaſters: vaſt quan- 
tines of ſnow falling from precipiges, overwhelm 
men, cattle, boats, houſes, and even villages. 


vapours and exhalations; but, in the midland 


moved to a leſs ſalubrious climate, to have a 
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The climate and atmoſphere are various in 
different parts of the kingdom. At Bergen the 


winter is ſo moderate, that the ſeas are always 


open and practicable, both to mariners and 
fiſhermen, except in creeks and bays which reach 
far up into the country, when the keen north-eaſt 
wind blows: from the land. In the eaſtern parts, 
the cold generally ſets in, with great ſeverity, 
about the middle of October, and continues till 


the middle of April ; during which interval, the 


waters are frozen to a conſiderable thickneſs, and 
the face of the country is covered with ſnow, 
In 1719, feven thouſand: Swedes who intended 
ro attack. Drontheim, periſhed in the ſnow on 
the mountain of Ruden, or Tydal, which ſepa- 
rates Jemteland in Sweden from the dioceſe of 
Prontheim. Of the whole body, confiſting of 
ten thouſand men, only two thouſand five hun- 


dred ſurvived this dreadful calamity. + The ſnow 


is ſill more intenſe in that part of Norway called 


Finmark, ſituated in the Frigid Zone, near the 
polar circle. But in ſummer the heat is often 
exceſſive, partly owing to the high mountains 


which reflect the ſun-beams, and partly to the 
length of the days: the ſun's abſence helow the 
horizon is indeed ſo ſhort, that the atmoſphere 
and mountains have not time to cool. Hence it 
happens that, in ſome places, the heat is ſo great, 
that all the vegetation is aſtoniſhingly quick: 
barley is ſown and reaped in the ſpace of. fix or 


_ eight weeks, and other grain and vegetables are 


equally rapid in their progreſs; | i 
The langeſt day at. Bergen conſiſts of nineteen 
hours; the ſun riſing at half an hour aftec two, 


and ſetting at half an hour after pine. The 


ſhorteſt day does not exceed fix hours, as the ſun 
riſes at nine in the morning, and ſets at about three 


and 


candles: : in the 
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ad- rite at FOE without any artiffcial 
lights Chriſtian y. when he reflded at Drontheim, 


made it his Practice — 7 at midnight without 
r Fromfen” at the ex- 
tremity of Norway, t the ſun is continually in 
view at Midſumme It is ſeen to circulate 
day and night roun the” north pole, contractin, 


its orbit, and then gradually enlarging it, till it 
leaves the horizon. It is therefore inviſible for 


ſome weeks in winter, all' the light perceived at 


noon being a faint glimmering for about an hour 


and à half, proceeding from the refle&ion of the 


ſun's rays on the higheſt mountains. But the 
inhabitants of theſe northern Fs: are ſup- 


plied with other lights, by which they are ena- 


bled to exerciſe their fiſhery, and engage in other 
employments in the open air. The ſky being 


generally ſerene, the moon-ſhine is remarkably 
bright, and being reflected from the mountains, 
illuminates” the vaJlies. The people are alſo aſſiſt. 
ed by the north light, caſled Aurora Borealis, 
which is very frequent 1 in the northern Parts of 
Europe. 

The mountains in Netway, as in every other 
country, are bare and barren, but the ſoil waſhed 
from them by torrents, ſnow, and rain, enrich 
and fertilize the vallies. Clay is found in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, of which the in- 
habitants have lately begun to make earthen-ware. 


The face of the country is, in many places, de- 


formed by large ſwamps and marſhes, very dan- 
gerous to the traveller. Near Leefloe, in the 
dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, a wooden cauſeway is 
extended near a mile over a morals.; where if a 
horſe or any other animal ſhould happen to make 
a falſe ſtep, he ſinks into the abyſs, never to riſe 
again. All kinds of grain are ſown in Norway, 
but not to equal advantage. Rye thrives beſt in 
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ſome places; barley is produced n every part of 
the country. Oats are the grain moſt generally 
ſown in Norway; but, in many places, the good 
corn is deftroyed by a kind of wild or ſpurioy, 
Oats. ihn 2148 1 | 
| The freſh water of Norway is neither very 
light nor pure, but generally depoſits a ſediment 
of adventitious matter, and is often impregnated 
with oker, and particles of iron. It is, however, 
agreeable - to the taſte and remarkably ſalubri- 
This country is full of rugged rocks and moun- 
rains ;. the great chain, extending from north to 
ſouth, called by the different names of Rudfield, 
Sudefield, Skarsfield, and Scoreberg, is known 
in different parts by other appellations ; ſuch as 
Dofrefield, Lamsfield, Filefield, Halnefield, Har- 
dangerfield, Byglefield, Icklefield, Hicklefield, 
and Hangfield. The height and breadth of this 
extenſive chain vary in different parts. Filefield 
riſes about two miles and a half in perpendicular 
height; but Dofreficld is eſteemed the higheſt 
mountain of Norway, if not of Europe: the 
river Drivane, which winds along the fide of it 
in a ſerpentine courſe, is met nine times by thoſe 
who travel the winter road to the other fide of 
the chain, For the convenience of reſting and 
refreſhing, there are houſes maintained on theſe 
mountains, at the expence of the public, and 
furniſhed with fire, light, and kitchen utenfils, 
Nothing can be more diſmal or dreary than theſe 
tremendous ſcenes, covered with eternal ſnow, 
where neither tree nor living creature is to be 
ſeen, but here apd there a ſolitary rein- deer, and 
perchance a few wandering Laplanders. 
Beſides this chain, this country exhibits a great 
number of detached mountains, ſome of which 
92 5 | arp 
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are of an incredible height, and others have an 


| affoniſhing appearance. : 

Here are many excellent ſprings and fine rivers 
;ifving from the mountains; which alſo afford 
good paſture, contain in their bowels inexhauſ- 
tible treaſures of minerals and metals, and are a 
kind of natural fortreſs to defend the country 
againſt the irruptions of an enemy. Beſides in- 
numerable brooks and rivulets, Norway is water- 
ed by ſeveral large rivers; the moſt remarkable 
of which are the Nied, the Sule Elv, the 
Gulen, the Otteroen, the Syre, the Nid, the 
Sheen, the Tyrefiord, the Loven, the Glaamen, 
the Drivane, &c. The rivers of Norway are 
not navigable for any veſſels of burden, on ac- 
count of their having a great number of rocks, 
by which the navigation is obſtructed; but much 
more by the cataracts or water-falls, where the 
ſtream precipitates itſelf from a height of fix, 
eight, ten, forty, fifty, and even a hundred fa- 
thoms, For ſtopping the timber which is floated 
down theſe water-falls, and generally without 
receiving any damage, booms, ſtrongly fortified 
with iron bars, are at certain places laid acroſs the 
rivers. Near theſe water-falls, ſome hundreds of 
ſawing-mills are erected. The bridges over the 
rivers of Norway are all of timber. 

Freſh water lakes are numerous in Norway; all 
of which are well ſtocked with fiſh, and navi- 
gable for large veſſels. Of all the water-falfs 
in Norway, that of Sarp is the moſt dangerous 
for its height and rapidity : the current drives 
ſeventeen mills, and roars along with ſuch vio- 


lence, that the water being daſhed and commi- 


nuted among the rocks, riſes in the form of rain; 
where a beautiful rain-bow may be always ſeen 
when the ſun ſhines.. | 
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A conſiderable part of Norway is covered with 
foreſts, which conſtitute the principle article of 
commerce in the kingdom. They Chiefly con- 
fiſt of fir, elm, pine, aſh, yew, birch, alder, jy. 
niper, and aſpen. Beech and oak are not very 
common, but ebony, lime-trees, maple, willows, 
&c. are plenty, in ſome places. Large ſums of 
money are received from foreigners, who export 
. annually to ſeveral parts of Europe immenſe 
quantities of maſts, beams, planks, and deal- 
boards. The foreſts of Norway are ſo extenſive 
and full of trees, that the inhabitants have not 
any apprehenſion of there ever being a ſcarcity 
of wood, eſpecially as the ſoil is particularly 
adapted for the production of it. 

'This country is particularly famed for its vaſt 
ſubterraneous treaſures of metals and minerals. 
Gold has been found in ſmall quantities, in the 
dioceſe of Chriſtianſand, and coined into ducats. 
There is now a very "conſiderable filver mine 
worked at Konegſberg. The filver mines at 
Jariſberg are not equally valuable, the ore being 
mixed with lead and copper. The copper mines 
in Norway are numerous. 

Iron, which i is ſtill in great plenty, was the firſt 
metal wrought in this country. Many hundred 
thouſand quintals are annually ex ve princi- 
pally in bars, and part of it in Lees ſtoves, 

agd cannon. The national profit ariſin from 
the iron mines, of which there are fifteen in 
Norway, is eſtimated at one hundred thouſand | 
rix dollars per annum. Alum is found between 
the ſlate flakes, near Chriſtiania, in great plenty, 

though not in the greateſt perfection. 

Here are inexhauſtible quarries of excellent 
marble, black, white, blue, grey, and variega- 
ted : with alabaſter, ſpar, ſand-ſtone, mill-ſtone, 
ſlate, talc, and the magnet or load-ſtone ; gy. 
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| ther with the ſwine-ſtone, a production peculiar to 


Norway and Sweden, deriving its name from its 
efficacy in a diſtemper incident to ſwine ; the 
ſtone-flax, or ſtone-ſilk, conſiſting of fine fi- 


bres or threads, which are ſpun and woven into - 


kind of cloth, which when ſoiled is made clean 


by being thrown into the fire, Norway affor 3 
no flint, but plenty of pyrites or quartz, agate, 


thunder-ſtones, eagle-ſtones, granates, amethyſts, 
and beautiful cryſtals. _ 5 8 

In ſuch a country agriculture cannot be in 
much perfection: the ploughed lands bear a very 
ſmall proportion to the mountains, woods, foreſts, 
meadows, and waſtes. Peas are propagated in 
this country, together with hops, hemp, and flax, 
but not to any conſiderable advantage. The 


meadows are liberally ſtored with rich paſturage 
for ſheep and cattle, and the fields produce thoſe 


vegetables which are common in other northern 
countries. 


Within little more than half a century, 


the Norwegians beſtowed ſo little attention to 


the culture of gardens, that their cities and 


towns were ſupplied with leeks, cabbages, and 
roots, from England and Holland ; but now they 
raiſe their own culinary and garden roots and 
vegetables, which thrive with them as well as 
in any other country. Among the -plants which 
grow wild in this kingdom, ſome are ſaid to 


be peculiar to the ſoil: ſuch as a ſpecies of the 


nummularia ſylveſtris, of which the inhabitants 
drink an infufion like tea, as a noble pectoral ; 
the piper aquaticum of Lange with many others 
that are not to be found in any herbal. 2 
The common fruit- trees, ſuch as apples, pears, 


plums, &c. thrive tolerably well in Norway; 


where there are many others which ſeem to be 
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natives of Norway and Sweden. Among theſe a are 
the tranæbar, the produce of the myrtillus re- 
pens, red and auſtere, found in perfection in the 
ſpring. under the ſnow, and much reliſhed by the 
rein-deer; crakebeer, reſembling bilercher, 
agerbeer, larger, and blacker than Bilberries, | 
and of a pleaſant acid: and tyltebeer, a red plea- 
fant berry, growing on a ſhort ſtem, with leaves 
reſembling thoſe of box. 
The Norwegian horſes are generally ſmall, but 
well proportioned, ſwift, ſpirited, hardy, and in 
good condition. They are not very fit for draught, 
but they trot eaſily, are ſure footed, and climb 
the mountains with furpriſing agility. Such is 
their courage, that they will fight with wolves 
and bears, and generally have the advantage, 
The oxen and cows of this country are ſmall, 
and the latter yield but little milk, but in the be⸗ 
ginning of winter they are ſofficiently fat for the 
market; and their fleſh is very tender, delicate, 
| and juicy. The mutton is ſmall and delicious, and 
the fleeces are profitable. The rocks are covered 
with goats and kids; ftom Bergen alone ſeventy 
thouſand raw ſkits are yearly exported, excluſive 
of thoſe which are manufactured in the coun- 
we. 
Few hogs are reared in Norway : of dogs there 
is a variety, as in other nations, and they are trained 
for particular purpoſes. Cats are numerous, both. 
tame and wild; the latter take up their abode in 
trees, and live upon bird-catching. Their ſkins 
bear a good price, and are uſed for winter. i. 
ning. 
The elk here is a tall animal, of an aſh-colaur, 

in figure partaking of the horſe and ſtag, having 
long ears, flat horns, and cloven hoofs. It is 
erfectly harmleſs, and takes up its refidence near 
Ton i in the winter, T he fleſh reſembles that of 


yeni 
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veniſon, and the hide is tanned into ſtrong lea- 
ther. The rein-deer is a ſpecies of the ſtag, pe- 


culiar to theſe northern countries. 


Norway abounds with ſmall hares, which, in 
the ſevere ſeaſon, change their colour from brown 


to white: they live chiefly upon mice, which they, 


purſue under the ſnow. Rabbits are not common, 
but they are found in ſome. parts of the king- 
dom. * | | 
Though bears are found in every part of Nor- 
way, they principally inhabit the diſtricts of 
Bergen and Drontheim. This animal is gene- 
rally of a dark or light-brown colour, ver 
ſtrong, and ſagacious. While a ſhe-bear ſuckles 
her young, it is dangerous to meet her in the 
fields ; but at other times ſhe will fly from the 
human ſpecies. 8 

Dr. Goldſmith, in his Hiſtory of the Earth 
and Animated Nature, mentions a Norwegian 
bear, who took the liberty of ſeating himſelf in 
a ferryman's boat, and ſat with great compoſure 
till his conductor landed him at a diſtant ſhore ; 
when, inſtead of requiting the favour by making 
a meal of his benefactor, he ſeemed ſenſible of 
the obligation conferred on him, removed out 
of the boat with a placid countenance, and grate- 
fully took his leave. 

On the approach of w nter, the bear makes a 
choice of ſome cave or cavern for his winter 
quarters, where he prepares himſelf a bed of 
moſs and leaves: he alſo covers up the opening 
with boughs in ſuch a manner that, when the 
inow falls, no entrance appears, and no ſign re- 
mains of an animal incloſed within. Here a 


deep ſleep overtakes him, from which he cannot 


eafily be rouſed, even by wounds, when his den 
is diſcovered. If he eſcapes detection, he will 
continue in a kind of ſlumber during the whole, 


win- 
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winter without either eating or drinking. It is 
an erroneous opinion that the animal receives 
nouriſhment by ſucking its paws, and is only 
countenanced by the fituation in which it lies, 
with its mouth bearing on its paws. e 
The wolves in Norway traverſe in companies 
the woods, mountains, and deſerts: a great va. 
riety of ſnares are laid for this animal: ſometimes 
he is blown up by a train of gunpowder ; ſome- 
time ſhot. by a loaded muſket, laid ready primed 
and cocked upon a carcaſe ; ſometimes he is 
caught in a hole dug in the ground, and concealed 
by a falſe cover, which, on his touching it, falls 
down like a trap-door, and ſhuts again by means 
of a ſpring. Sometimes a peaſant has happened 
to fall into this ſubterraneous priſon, and found 
a wolf, and other animals in the ſame apart- 
ment : -but, in order to avoid ſuch accidents, the 
perſon who digs the ſnare 1s obliged by law to 
give intimation of it throughout the whole diſ- 
trict. wy „„ „„ | 
The lynx, which is an inhabitant of this coun- 
try, is ſmaller than a wolf, but equally fierce 
and dangerous; and its ſkgn is more beautiful and 
valuable. Foxes of different colours, white, red, 
and black, abound in Norway. The cunaing 
of this animal is well known; and he is equally 
ingenious in all climates. He is particularly 
diſtinguiſhed by his abilities in every country. 
One of the moſt remarkable quadrupeds in 
Norway is the erven, or vielſras, which ſignifies 
the glutton. In ſhape and fize it reſembles a turn- 
ſpit dog; but his fur is variegated, and ſhines 
like damaſk : it is indeed fo very fine and preci- 
ous, that he is ſhot with blunt arrows that the ſkin |! 
may not be injured. This creature has ſuch an 
inſatiable appetite, that he will eat a carcaſe lat- ! 


ger than bimſelf, When he finds himfelf gorge 
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es he ſqueezes. himſelf between two trees ſtanding 
ly pretty cloſe, together, and exonerates his ſtomach, 
8, When taken alive and chained to a wall, he will 

| even cat the ſtones and mortar. 
es The marten, or haaren, is not uilike a brown 
a- foreſt cat: its bite is ſevere, and it emits a diſ- 
es agreeable ſtench, but its ſkin has a fine gloſs, 
je- and is very. valuable. Squirrels are alſo produced 
ed in Norway, which are ſhot with blunt arrows, or 

18 taken in ſnares. CY 
ed The ermin, a kind of weazel, reſides in the 
IIs elefts of rocks, and among heaps of ſtones. The 
ans nature of his elegant fur needs no deſcription. 
ied T Though this beautifnl creature ſtinks like a pole- 
nd cat, it is ſo cleanly, that, according to report, it 
at- will rather run through the fire than paſs through 
the any mud or dirt, that might defile its white and 
to precious covering. Theſe animals are taken in 
di- traps, or ſhot with blunt arrows. 

Among the Norwegian quadrupeds, we may 
un- number the beaver or caſtor, the otter, the badger, 
erce the hedgehogy the mole, the wood and water rat, 
and the. mouſe, a the lemming or lumhund. The 
red, laſt is peculiar to thefe northern countries, and is 
ning ſaid to be a native of the mountains of Kolen, 
ally in Lapland, This creature ſeems to be a ſpecies 
larly of the rat, with very lon legs, a ſhort tail, 
WI: Ol whiſkers, ſmall eyes and cars, and long harp 
$ | teet 
nifies Beſides ſuch birds as are common to other Eu. 
urn- ropean countries, the ſea-coafts are covered with 
hines innumerable flights of aquatic fowls, which 
reci- build among the rocks and cliffs, and feed upon 
e ſbin iſh or ſea-weed. Among theſe we enumerate a 
ch an great variety of wild. geeſe, and ducks. The 
e lar- Alk, a bird pecular to this country, builds in 
1255 de moſt inacceſſible rocks, flying in ſuch num- 


bers as even to darken the air, while the noiſe 
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of their wings is like the roaring of a ſtorm; the 
berg-ugle, the bafiar, the ſtrand- kappe, the 
gag], the hav-arre, the havheſt, the havſule, the 
imber, or great northern diver, the ſkue, &c. 
The common people who live about the ſea · coaſt, 
are employed at one ſeaſon of the year in climb- 
ing ſteep rocks, with equal danger, ſkill, and in- 
trepidity, to catch theſe airy inhabitants. Their 
fleſh, feathers, down, and eggs, afford a good 
maintenance to theſe peaſants. Some of the eggs 
are as large as thoſe of a hen, and great quan- 
tities are carried to market. Though theſe birds 
have a fiſhy taſte, they ſerve the common people 
for food ; but the principal advantage is yielded 
by the feathers and down which are annually ſold 

to the merchants at Bergen. At the head of 
the game-fowl in this country is the tier, or cock 
of the wood, of a black or dark-grey colour, 
with ſome red about the eyes. © 
The northern ocean is the great repoſitory for 
fiſh and ſea-animals, which ſwarm in myriads 
near the Pole : ſome for the convenience of prey, 
and others for the benefit of b yielded 
by perennial bulwarks of ice. Under this cover, 
the herring, cod, mackerel, whiting, &c. breed 
without moleſtation from che unwieldy whale, 
which, on account of his reſpiration, will not ven. 
ture far below the ice. 

The herrings annually viſit the weſtern pry 
of Norway, chiefly Nordland, in ſuch amazing 
ſwarms, as to exceed conception. The innume- | 
Table ſhoals that come forth from their ſhelter 
under the ice at the north-pole, divide them- 
ſelves into three bodies about the latitude of 
Iceland. One of theſe directs its courſe to the 
weſtward, ſteering round the Hebrides and 1 
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of Scotland towards. Newfoundland : the ſecond 
courſes round the eaſtern part of Great-Britain, 


down the channel; and the third, paſſing to the 
t 


left, enters through the Sound into the Baltic. A 
ſhoal not only extends a vaſt way in length and 
breadth, but alſo reaches from the bottom to 
the ſurface, even in the depth of two hundred 
fathoms. Several hundred ſhip- loads of pickled 


herrings are yearly exported from Bergen only, 


befides what are confumed at home by the com- 
mon people. 3 


The cod, ling, torſk, and kabeliau, follow the 


herrings to feed upon their ſpawn. The cod and 
herring-fiſhery 1 employs and maintains 


upwards of one hundred and fifty thouſand peo- 


le. 


A fiſh called the rana piſcatrix, or ſea-devil, 


s ſometimes ſeen on this coaſt, about fix feet in 
length. The head conftitutes about one half of 
the animal, the body tapers into a ſharp-pointed 
tail, the eyes afe large, and the jaws wide and 
horrible, ſer with different rows of ſharp teeth. 
The ſcorpio marinus, or ſea-ſcorpion, found on 
the Norway coaſt, is a fiſh about four feet in 
length, with a head larger than his body, of a 
hideous aſpect, wide mouth, monſtrous jaws, and 
ſmall ſcales of a reddiſh colour. It is not only a 
voracious animal, but its bite is ſaid to be poi- 
aro LR CHUe 1 6 


Of exanguious fiſh, whether cruſtaceous, teſta- 


ceous, or inſe&, there is a great variety in the 
Norwegian ſea. Among theſe we may enume- 


rate oyſters, muſcles, cockles, lobſters, crabs, 


farimps, ſcutrle-fiſh, , ſea-hedgehogs, different 
kinds of  ſtar-fiſh, the ſea-ſnail, the wilk, the 


hermit-fiſh, the ſepia, loligo, or ink-fiſh; the 


urtica marina, or ſea nettle, the pearl-band, &c. 
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The rock-oyſters of Norway are large and deli. 
J cious. | | N Ar | Yo 


If the teſtimony of many creditable, Norwegian, 
may be believed, the porthern ocean produces ſome 
very extraordinary animals, the exiſtence of which 
has been doubred by. mankind in general. 
© The fea ſnake, which, is peculiar to, the Nor. 
wegian ſea, has been; ſeen. by many hundreds of 
mariners, fiſhermen, and others. 4 id £40797 
Among the inſeds peculiar to Norway are the 
cluſter-worms and frog- worms: the laſt are brought 
hither by the weſt wind in the ſummer, and fall 
on trees and greens, deſtroying the yegetation: 
another ſort, larger and more miſchievous, falls 
down with the ſnow in the fpring, conſuming 
every thing that is green. Here are ſnakes of 

different colours that liye upon the land, as well 

as water-ſnakes, lizards, toads, frogs, ſnails, 

graſshoppers, plow-worms, ſlow-worms, and cen. 

tipes. Norway alſo produces the ſpider, the ca. 

| rerpillar, the butterfly, the common fly, the 

gnat, the woodlouſe, the flea, the beetle, and 
_wT TCM 

The original inhabitants of Norway were 

the deſcendants of thoſe ferocious Normanni, 

who haraſſed almoſt all the - coaſts of Europe 

with piratical armaments, in the eighth, ninth, 

and tenth centuries; but many Daniſh, German, 

"Engliſh, Scotch, and Dutch families, have ſet. 

tled in Norway, and now form no inconſiderable 

part of the trading people. They ſpeak. the 

language that is uſed in Denmark, though their 

original tongue is the dialect now ſpoken, in Ice 

Lutheraniſm is the eſtabliſhed, and almoſt the 

only religion in Norway, except in the province 

of Finmark, where there are ſtill no inconſider- 

able number of Pagans. The eccleſiaſtical g0 | 

1 N vern- 


| 
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g ;Þ OLE eie ELD K 5 | WOE: Ne | 
vernment is under the , archbiſhop of Dront- 
beim, with four ſuffragans which are Bergen, 


ell. 


ans ctaffanger,” Hammer, and Chriſtiania. Under 
Ie jobs are 


the biſhops, are the provoſts, the preachers, 


ch Wl and the chaplains or curates, with the inferior 


# 


church-officers. 


or. The laws are in ſubſtance the ſame as the laws 
s of of Denmark, with a few alterations, ſuitable 
17 to the difference of circumſtances in the two 
150 By the union of Calmar, the two kingdoms 
1a 


of Norway. and Denmark were united under 


ion: one monarch; and, at that time, the people of 
falls | boch nations enjoyed conſiderable privileges: 
ming but the Daniſh government is now become ab- 
es of Wl (lute, and Norway is ruled deſpotically by a 
well viceroy who reſides in the capital, and pre; ides in 
nails, the ſupreme court, to which appeals are made 
cen. from the ſubordinate courts of juſtice, „ 
e ea This country can produce fourteen thouſand 
, the excellent ſeamen. The military eſtabliſhment 
, and amounts to thirty thouſand effective men; and 
5 the annual revenue exceeds eight hundred thou- 
,, and rix-dollats. .- « daidy Good ena 53 = 
Nanni, The Norwegians have an extenſive trade with 
lose i foreign nations. The duty on the produce of 
ninth, Ui their own country exported, amounts annually to 
002", one hundred thouſand rix-dollars. Theſe com- 
ve ſet: modities are copper, wrought and unwrought 3 
leradle Bi iron forged into bars, and caſt into cannon, ſtoves, 
K the and pots; maſts, timber, deal- boards, planks, mar- 
170 ble, mill-ſtones, fiſh of various kinds, cow-hides, 


goat-ſKins, ſeal-ſkins, the furs of bears, wolves, 
toxes, beavers, martins, ermins, &c. down, fea- 
ters, butter, train-oil, tallow, tar, juniper and 
other berries, nuts, alum, glaſs, vitriol and pot- 
alkes, All other commodities, and articles of 
, a * 2 luxury, 
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luxury, the Norwegians import' from . different 


nations. Many of the inhabitants are employed : 
in felling wood, floating timber, burning charcoal, : 
and extracting tar from the roots of trees, which Fo 
have been cut down. Not a few obtain a comfort. 1 
able ſubſiſtence by hunting,” ſhooting, and bird. f 
6—ß.ʒ 8 f 
Anciently the Norwegians were ſo turbulent * 
and rebellious, that their kings were inceſſantiy ü 
engaged in factions and domeſtic broils. Many ; 
of the ancient ſovereigns loſt their lives in civil i 
wars and inteſtine commotions: but, within theſe 1 
two or three centuries, eſpecially ſince this coun- y; 
try has'been annexed to the crown of Denmark, % 
| they have been more civilized; no tumults or b 
infurrections being heard of among them. The . 
Norwegians are generally well formed, tall, th 
ſturdy; and robuſt, as well as brave, hardy, ho- 1 
neſt, hoſpitable, and ingenious ; but many of . th 
them are ſavage, raſh, and quarrelſome. The * 
women are comely, well-ſhaped, and fair. Every Fr 
freeholder in Norway enjoys the right of pri- hi 
mogeniture, and power of redemption: and it Wl th 
is far from being unuſual to ſee a peaſant inhz- b 
biting the ſame houſe which has been poſſeſſed * 
four hundred years by his anceſtors. 1 
The mountaineers acquire great ſtrength and ge 
dexterity by laborious exerciſes, climbing rocks, T 
ſkaiting on the ſnow; and handling arms, which I 
they carry from their youth, to defend themſelves W 
againſt the wild beaſts of the foreſts. Thoſe who ex 
inhabit the maritime parts of Norway, exerciſe de 
employments of fiſhing and navigation, and be- 
come vety expert fen. fic 
The peaſants of Norway have no handicraft! m. 
men among them. Every one is his own taylor, wh 
hatter, ſhoe-maker, ſmith, carpenter, &c, The) ye 
are even expert at ſhip- building, and ſome few of 
them make excellent violins: but their general = 


turn 
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luxury, the Norwegians import from different 
nations. Many of the inhabitants are employed 
in felling wood, floating timber, burning charcoal, 
and extracting tar from the roots of trees, which 
have been cut down. Not a few obtain a comfort. 
able ſubfiſtence by hunting, ſhooting, and bird. 
catching. „„ Pods att; 
 "Anciently the Norwegians were fa turbulent 
and rebellious, that their kings were inceffantly 
engaged in factions and domeſtic broils. Many 
of the ancient ſovereigns loſt their lives in civil 
wars and inteſtine commotions: but, within theſe 
two or three centuries, eſpecially fince this coun- 
try has'been annexed to the crown of Denmark, 
| they have been more civilized ; no tumults or 
infurrections being heard of among them. The 
Norwegians are generally well formed, tall, 
ſturdy; and robuſt, as well as brave, hardy, ho- 
neſt, hoſpitable, and ingenious; but many of 
them are ſavage, raſh, and quarrelſome. The 
women are comely, well-ſhaped, and fair. Every 
freeholder in Norway enjoys the right of pri- 
mogeniture, and power of redemption: and it 
is far from being unuſual to ſee a peaſant inha- 
biting the ſame houſe which has been poſſeſſed 
four hundred years by his anceſtors. ' 
The mountaineers acquire great ſtrength and 
1 dexterity by laborious exerciſes, climbing rocks, 
i ſkaiting on the ſnow, and handling arms, which 


Wo | they carry from their youth, to defend themſelves 
| 1 againſt the wild beaſts of the foreſts. Thoſe who 
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inhabit the maritime parts of Norway, exerciſe 
employments of fiſhing and navigation, and be- 
11 come very expert mariner s. 5 
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i The peaſants of Norway have no handicraft! 
| men among them. Every one is his own taylor, 
Il | hatter, ſhoe-maker, ſmith, carpenter, &c, They 


are even expert at ſhip-building, and ſome few of 
them make excellent violins: but their general 
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turn is for carving in wood, which they execute 
with great ingenuity, and with a common knife 
of their own forging. In their youth they are 

taught to ride, wreſtle, ſwim, ſkait, climb, ſhoot, 

ind forge: iron. Their chief amuſements con- 
ſiſt in making verſes, blowing the horn, playing 
on the violin, or an inſtrument which bears ſome 

affinity to the guittar. Even at funerals, they 
perform on the violin. 5 


& 


The nobility. and merchants, of Norway fare 
ſumptuouſly ; but the peaſant obſerves. the ut- 
moſt remperance and frugality, except at feſti- 
vals. Cakes made of oatmeal are his common 
bread; but in time of ſcarcity, the Norwegians 
boil, dry, and grind the bark of the fir-tree into 
a kind of flour, which they mix with oatmeal: 
the bark of the elm-tree is alſo uſed in the ſame 
manner. Where a fiſhery is carried on, they knead 
the roes of cod with their oatmeal. Of theſe laſt, 
mixed with barley-meal, they make  haſty-pud- 


ding and ſoup, which they enrich with a pickled 


herring, or a ſalted mackerel, On the ſea- coaſt 
they have freſh fiſh in great abundance. They 
hunt and eat red-deer, rein-deer, hares, grouſe, 


For their winter ſtock they kill cows, ſheep, and 
goats, which they pickle, dry, or ſmoke for uſe. 
They make cheeſe of their milk, and a liquor cal- 
led fyre of their ſour whey: this they mix with 
water for their common beverage. They enjoy 
excellent health, and often attain to a ſurpriſing 


| degree of longevity: a healthy Norwegian, up- 


wards of an hundred years of age, is no uncommon 
hight. Four couples danced before his Daniſh | 
majeſty. at Frederickſhall, in 1733, whoſe ages, 
— added together, exceeded eight hundred 
ears, 3 

Ide Norway peaſants wear a wide looſe jacket, 
made of coarſe cloth, with waiſtcoat and breeches 


of * 
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of the ſame. Their heads are covered with flap- 
ped hats, or decorated with caps adorned. with 
ribbands: In the winter they wear leathern buſ- 
Eins, when they have alſo ſhow ſhoes,” and long 
ſkaits, with which ther travel at a great rate, ei- 
ther on and or ice. 7 BY 

A leather belt, adorited: with elde witdünd 2 
_peafant's body, from which depends a chain of. 
the ſame metal, which ſuſtains a large Enife, a 
gimlet, and variety of other tackle. The wo- 
men have cloſe laced Jackets," with leathern 
girdles decorated with flyer. Their necks are 
alſo ornamented with a ſilver chain; to the ends 
of Which afe fixed gilt medals; and they have 
a ſingular method of covering their handkerchiefs 
and caps with plates of ſilver, braſs, and tin, 
together with large rings and buttons. A mai- 
den- bride appears with, her hair plaited and de- 


corated wich theſe kinds of metal trinkets, 


and all her apparel is enriched with ſuch ember 
liſnments.. | 

The churches, oublle-edifices;" ad many pri- 
vate houſes in Norway are built of ftone ; but 
the habitations in general are compoſed of wood. 
In the whole dioceſe of Bergen, a farm-houſe 
with a chimney or window is hardly to be ſeen: 
theſe humble manſions are uſually lighted by a 
ſquare hole in the top of the houſe, which 2 
mits the light and lets out the ſmoke. During 
the ſummer this aperture remains open: in the 
winter it is covered with what they call a fiau, 
which is the membrane of ſome animal, ſtretched 
upon a wooden frame that fits the hole, and 
tranſmits the rays of light. The cieling is about 
eight feet high, in the centre, and being arched 
like a cupola, the ſmoke of the fire underneath 
rolls about till it paſſes through the aperture. 
In the middle of the room ſtands a thick 7 2 
| | with 


K 


\ 
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with 9 in which are locked up, his moſt 


valuable effects. 


Norway is divided into he bor governments 
of Aggerhus or Chriſtiania, Bergen, Dron- 


* theim, and Wardus: beſides that of Bahus, 


which is now ſubject to Sweden. The province 
of AGGERHUS comprehends the ſouth- eaſt 
part of Norway, and has the province of Ber- 
gen on the weſt, from which it 1s ſeparated by 
vaſt mountains; Dalecarlia and Bahus on the 


eaſt; the mouth of the Baltic, called the Cate- 


gate on the ſouth; and the province of Dron- 


theim on the. hotth. Its extent from ſouth to 
north is about three hundred miles, and from 
caſt to weſt one hundred and twenty; but ir 
grows narrower northward till it ends | in a Point. 
The N es it contains are 


the kingdom. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffra- 


gan to che metropolitan ſee of Drontheim, where 
the ſovereign court of juſtice is held in the pre- 


ſence of the viceroy, and the governor of the 


province. The viceroy, the governor, and the 


miles diſtant from the Baltic, and one hundred 
and ten north of Schagen- Cape, in Jutland. It 


18 regularly built, of a conſiderable extent, and 
carries on a great trade. In the cathedral, de- 
dicated to Sk. Alward, is ſhewn the ford of 


Hacquin, one of their kings, the hilt of which 
is of cryſtal, and is a great curioſity of art and 
antiquity. In this city the nuptial rites were 
ſolemnized between king James VI. of Scotland, 
afterwards king of England, and Anne, the 


= © 230 of November, 1589, that prince having 
6 taker 


| CHRISTIANIA, the pl of the province : 
of Aggerhus, and the moſt magnificent city of 
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biſhop, reſide in this city, which is about thirty 


daughter of Frederic II. king of Denmark, on 
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taken a voyage thither, on the lady's being dii · 

ven back by contrary winds, when ſhe firſt ſet | 
ont for Scotland: i . A 
_ AGGERHUS, an important fortification at 

the bottom of a bey in the Baltic, about eighteen 
miles ſouth-weſt of Chriſtiania, memorable for 9 
the brave reſiſtance it made againſt the Swediſh E 
army, in 1567. 1 ,,, FL 

t  FREDERICKSHALL, a city in the Cate- 
Ut gate, at the mouth of the river Glammen, ſo 
1 about fifty miles ſouth-eaſt of Aggerhus. It is vf 
Fi governed by a town magiſtrate, and has ſome it 
1 : trade in timber. It is ſo ſtrong by nature and on 
F of art, and fo conveniently fituated for a ready in- vin 
Fl tercourſe by ſea with Denmark, that it is the eal 
#1 moſt important fortification in Norway. Charles Wl ©: 
# XII. of Sweden, laid ſiege to this place in the | 
10 beginning of December 1718, and was killed 5 
. before it on the eleventh of the ſame month, mer 
bl about nine o'clock at night. hun 
| Some hiſtorians, among whom is Voltaire, MW Chr. 
1 inform us, that he was killed by a ball from Ml ©* ' 
i the enemy, when he was taking a view of the Ml ©" * 
"nl ſtate of the advances made by, his forces; but b. 
. / Mr. Wraxall ſays, I have converſed ſeveral times of 
= ſince my arrival here [at Stockbolm] with the Nat 
.- Swedes on the ſubject of the. victories and death With 
"8 of Charles XII. They are almoſt unanimous in mark 
19 the apprehenſion, or rather avowal that he was them 
11 put to death by thoſe about 8 him, and did towa! 
It not fall by a ſhot from the walls of Frederickſ. I **: 

4 hall, as is commonly ſuppoſed. WMraxall Tr. 


106. 1 1294 | | 1 e | 

The fame author informs us that he ſaw, in 
the arſenal of Stockholm, the cloaths which 
Charles was habited in at the time he fell, and 
| | | that 
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that the hat is torn only about an inch ſquare, 
in that part of it which lies over the temple, and 
certainly would have been much more injured 
by a large ſhot. | 


"4 The tmaller towns in the government of Ag- 
M gerhus, Are Kongſberg, Saltſberb, Tonſberg, 
TY Hollen, Hammar, Stavern, Moſs, Krajeroe, and 

' Larwigen. 3 | ik 
5. The government of BERGEN lies in the moſt 
oY ſoutherly and weſterly part of Norway, and is 
"I upwards of two hundred miles in length, though 
5 it does not exceed ninety in breadth. It has the ſea 
5 on the ſouth-weſt, weſt, and north, and the pro- 
in. vinces of Aggerhus and Drontheim on the north- 
kde eaſt and eaſt, The moſt confiderable places it 
Ales contains are | 5 | 
the oY BERGEN ne. ah . 
killed RGEN, an ancient celebrated ſea- port, 
onth, mentioned by Pomponius Mela and Pliny, one 
ri hundred and thirty-ſeven miles north-weſt of 
Iraire, Chriſtiania. It is the largeſt, and has the great- 
kom eſt trade of any city in Norway, It is ſituated 
ok the on the continent in the middle of a valley, and 
(© but is built in the form of a ſemicircle, on the ſides 
1 of a bay which the inhabitants call Waag. 
ch the Nature has ſo well fortified it towards the land 
: death with lofty mountains, ſeven of which are ſo re- 
nous in markably high, that the paſſes or defiles between 
IG: wa them ate quite impracticable to an enemy; and, 
nd did towards the ſea, the harbour is extremely well 


derickl. defended by ſeveral fortifications. The bay here 
ral T.. q lo deep that veſſels of above four hundred 
NT ons can enter it, and come to load and unload 


ſaw, in . the merchants warehouſes. All the 
„ which e public edifices, and moſt of the houſes 
fell, and hz the ſtrand are built of ſtone. This is the 

that & of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop 
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Drontheim, and contains fix churches, a cathe. 
dral ſchool well endowed, a caſtle, a navigation 
ſchool, and a ſeminary. The privileges granted 
by the king of Denmark to ſtrangers make them 
flock to this town, and import thither thoſe ne. 
ceſſaries of life which the country does not pro. 
duce, ; <A 


STAVANGER, a town ſituated in a diſtriq 
of the ſame name, on the bay called Bucken. 
fiord. It has a commodious harbour. Though 
a ſmall place, it is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop of Drontheim. 


The Province or Government of DRON. 
THEIM extends about five hundred miles along 
the coaſt from north to ſouth. This country is 
thinly peopled, and only cultivated along the 
ſhore, The moſt conſiderable place in it is 


DRONTHEIM, a confiderable town, ſituated 
on a little gulph at the mouth of the river 
Nider, about two hundred and twenty miles 
north-eaſt of Bergen. It is the only metropolitan 
city in Norway, and carries on a great trade 
in maſts, deals, tar, copper, and iron. King 
Olaf Tryggeſon was the founder of this city, 
which was, for a time, the refidence of the Nor- 
wegian kings, and afterwards of the archbiſhops. 
The cathedral, a ſuperb edifice built of marble, 
was deſtroyed by fire in 1530, excepting the 
choir which is rather too large for the preſent 
church, and is ſtill called the cathedral. In the 
month of July, 1625, king Chriſtian V. ſpent 
ſeveral days in this town, and, as we have al- 
ready obſerved, ſupped at midnight without 
lights. Here is a fine cathedral ſchool, with 2 
ſeminary of miſſionaries, an orphan-houſe, * 
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an hoſpital. It has a harbour, pretty well fre- 
quented by ſmall veſſels, though it is incommo- 


| dious for others, the entrance being obſtructed 
ks by rocks. The city is defended by Fort Chriſ- 
. tianſtein, erected in 1680, ſome fortifications on 
* the land ſide, and by the caſtle of Munkholmen, 

. ſtanding on a rock in Drontheim harbour. 

This government alſg contains the ſmall towns 
50 of Leerſtrand, Stronden, Scoerdale, Opdal, Romſ- 
. dael, Solendael, Chriſttanſund, Melanger, and 
8 Scheen. | | 
a The province of WARDHUS, which extends 

about three hundred and ten miles from eaſt to 
N. weſt, and two hundred from ſouth to north, in- 
ong cluding the iſland, is divided into two parts: 
Ys Finmark and Norwegian Lapland. As it is the 
8 moſt northern part of Norway, much produce of 
' the earth cannot be expected, nor many towns, 
or inhabitants. It was anciently inhabited by | 

WE) the Finni, whence the country called Finmark 
hve has its name, that term fignifying the borders 
les of the Finni. Tacitus ſpeaking of them, ſays, 
lian They are a people extremely ſavage and mi- 
de ſerably poor; have neither horſes, arms, houſe, 
King Ml home; but feed upon roots, and ſuch pro- 
city, viſions as their bows and arrows can produce; 
Nor- and are cloathed with ſkins of wild beaſts.” To 
hops. this day they are a ſavage race. The moſt conſi - 
arble, Lerable place in this province is a place named 
g the after the province. 5 5 
reſent 5 1 5 
In the The Province of BAHUS, though now yielded 
ſpent to the Swedes, is reckoned a part of Norway : 
ve al- is a narrow tract of land, about ninety miles 
ichout in length, and from twenty-five to ten in breadth. 
eich 4 The principal places it contains are Bahus, a 
e, and lirong caſtle and Maelſtrand a ſtrong town. 
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CELAND, in Latin Nandia, ſo called from its 


as well as the moſt northerly of the iſlands be- 
longing to Norway. It is fituated in the Great 
Atlantic ocean between Norway and Scotland, 
lying between fſixty-three and fixty-eight.degrees 
of north Jatitude, and between ten, and 'twenty- 
fix degrees of longitude weſt, from the meri- 
dian of London. It extends from eaſt to weſt 
about ſeven hundred and twenty miles; and the 
breadth, at a medium, may be computed at about 
three hundred. 5 Wy => 

The climate of Iceland is as temperate as that 
of Norway. 'The winter ſets in about the latter 
end of October, and the ſpring appears in the 
middle of April. Sometimes indeed it ſnows 


and hails in ſummer, but not to any great degree. 


The weather in this ſeaſon 1s generally warm, both 
day and night; for the ſun is but three hours be- 
low the horizon. In the ſhorteſt day of winter, the 
ſun is not ſeen above the horizon longer than 
one hour, notwithſtanding which the inhabitants 
have three hours day, beſides twilight, In the 
ſouthern parts, the ſun is three hours above the 
horizon at the winter ſolſtice, and, the length of 


the day is fix hours. The Aurora Borealis is fre- 
quent 


exceſſive coldneſs, is the moſt conſiderable, 
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quent here, as in other northern climates, and 
the ſky 1s generally ſerene. The ſea is' never co- 


vered with ice, except that which comes floating 


from Greenland, extending ſeveral miles about the 
north coaſt. 
Moſt of the mountains are covered with excel- 
lent graſs, and the intermediate vallies are ex- 
tremely fruitful in herbage. The interior parts 
of the ifland are not inhabited, but in theſe 
the natives graze their cattle, which are attend- 
ed by perſons employed for that purpoſe, who 


build ſummer-huts for their convenience. The 


ground, naturally fruitful, is further enriched 
by the ſoil waſhed from the mountains. The 
marſhes, when drained, afford good paſture, 
and turf is plenty in almoſt every part of the 
mage = 

The water is generally light, pure and, free 
from mineral impregnations; but chalybeate 
ſprings are found in ſeveral parts. The moſt 
remarkable circumſtance of the Iceland water is, 


that, in a great many parts of the iſland, there 
are hot ſprings of various degrees. The ſea- wa- 


ter, on the coaſt of Iceland, is more impregnated 


with ſalt than in moſt of the other parts of the- 
northern ocean; and 1 is therefore leſs liable to be 


frozen. 


Iceland conſiſts of a prodigious range of moun- 
tains, running from eaſt to weſt; on the decli- 
vities of which, and in the vallies between them, 
the inhabitants live: Several of theſe high moun- 
tains, which are always covered with ice and 
now, are called Jockeler. Here are alſo ſome 
mountains conſiſting only of rocks and ſand, and 
are conſequently barren. But on others, ſituated 
near the coaſt, there are levels or plains covered 
with verdure, of very great extent. Several 
mountains in this country are volcanoes, ſubject, 
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but not often, to violent eruptions. Of theſe, 
the moſt 'remarkable are Krafle and Hecla ; the 
firſt ſituated in the north, and the other in the 
ſouthern part of the iſland. 17 36 

Iceland is well' watered with large and ſmall 
rivers which flow from the mountains, beſides 
other rivulets, ſtreams, and large lakes, ſome of 
which are thirty miles in circumference. 

In the rocks of Iceland cryſtals are ſometimes 
found, and many of them repreſent an object 
viewed through them double ; but, properly ſpeak- 
ing, theſe are only a ſpecies. of talc. There are 
alſo evident ſigns that the mountains of Iceland 
contain iron, copper, and even ſilver ore. Near, 
theſe are found two kinds of agate, which, when 
lighted, burn like a candle. Here are alſo ſeveral 
| ſorts of ſtone; but the principal mineral of this 

iſland is ſulphur. . pe. 
The herbs and roots,. common in other nor. 
thern countries, are found here in abundance, 
All kitchen herbs and roots are eafily brought 
to maturity in Iceland, which is not colder than 
Denmark; and this is alſo the caſe with the 
common fruit trees, which thrive exceedingly 
well. The country would certainly produce 
wheat, and every kind of grain, if it was culti- 
vated. 4 

> Though bears are not natives of Iceland, they 
are pads nem, driven on this iſland on large floats 
of ice from Greenland: but the inhabitants are 
vigilant and dexterous-in deftroying them. The 
Iceland horſes are of the Norwegian or Scottiſh 
breed, well ſhaped, hardy, and mettleſome, 
though very docile, and of different fizes. 

Great numbers of ſheep are to be ſeen in Ice- 
land. The grazing countries lie principally 
the northern and eaſtern parts of the iſland. The 


inhabitants of the ſouthern are chiefly employed 
| in 


* 
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in fiſhing, and leave their flocks abroad both 
ſummer and winter. In the northern diſtrict the 
oats are much more numerous than the ſheep, 
and thrive remarkably on the heath and buſhes. 
The cows and oxen reſemble thoſe of Norway, 
from whence the breed was imported. 

No crows, magpies, or owls, are ever ſeen here. 
Among the wild land fowls we may number par- 
ridges, ſnipes, owzels, and becafines : the land- 
birds of prey are eagles, faulcons, ſmall hawks, 
and ravens. The cliffs, and ſmall iſlands about 
the coaſt are covered with ſea-birds that come 
hither to breed, and prey on the innumerable _ 
myriads of fiſh which ſwarm through the nor- 
thern ocean. Swans and wild ducks frequent the 
freſh-water lakes and rivers in the ſummer, 
and breed there in the ſpring ;' but when theſe 
waters are frozen, they reſort to the ſea, which 
is always open. The ſwan- eggs are eaten as de- 
licacies; but the bird is hunted for its down and 
feathers, which are valuable. Wild geeſe arrive 
here in the ſpring, produce their young and de- 
part about the latter end of autumn. Here a vaſt 
variety of other birds dwell among the ſteep 
rocks. eir neſts are robbed and themſelves 
taken by the methods practiſed in Norway, 
which we Have already mentioned. The eggs 
of theſe ſea and ſhore birds are generally ſpotted, 
of a greeniſh colour, with a very thick ſhell. 

The ſea of Iceland is inhabited by infinite 
multitudes of thoſe fiſhes, which we have men- 
tioned in our deſcription of Norway ; and the 
fiſnery is the moſt conſiderable branch of com. 
merce in which the people of this country are 
employed; but they apply themſelves chiefly ta 
the cod-fiſhery, eſpecially in the ſouth and weſt- 
e quarters of the iſland, The Daniſh merchants 
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in Iceland pickle ſeveral hundred caſks of cod 
annually, and export them to Copenhagen. 
Among the whales, which ſport in great num. 
bers on the Iceland coaſt, we find the great Green. 
land whale, with a ſmooth back, ſometimes 
two hundred and forty feet in length. The ſea 
calf, or white ſhark, is ſometimes found eighteen 


feet long with a liver that will yield ſixty gallons 


of oil. The ſword or ſaw-fiſh alſo frequents 
theſe coaſts, IR 1 
There is a great number of ſeals, diſtinguiſhed 
into the different claſſes of the land-ſeal, the 


* 


iſland- ſeal, and the Greenland: ſeal. 


Snakes do not make their appearance in Ice. 


land; nor can any country on the globe be leſs 
troubled with inſects and vermin. Flies and gnats 


indeed are a little troubleſome in the ſummer, 


when it is very hot. A kind of worm alſo ap- 
pears in wet weather, which the inhabitants ima» 
gine falls with the rain. e 

The ſecular government of this iſland is lodged 
in the fiaffis-amptmand or general governor of 
Iceland and Faroe, who uſually reſides at Copen- 
hagen, and deputes an amptman, or prefect, who 
reſides at the king's palace at Reſſeſted, on a ſa- 
lary of four 5 rix-dollars. The king's 
revenues in Iceland ariſe from taxes and dues, an 
annual ſum paid by the company of merchants, 


ſecularized abbey-lands, and other royal de- 


meſnes farmed out to the natives. 55 
All ſuits concerning freehold property are de- 
termined by the Norwegian law ; but, in other 
diſputes, the old Iceland law takes place. The 
old eccleſiaſtical law is aboliſhed, and all ſpiritual 
matters are decided by the law of Norway, ot 
VVV 
While the inhabitants of Iceland were Pagans, 
their chief Gods were Thor and Odin, their Ju- 
| | pitef 
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iter and Mercury, to whom they” erefted temples 
and altars, and facrificed men by throwing them 
down from ſteep rocks, or into deep pits, near 
their temples ; of which” "they had two principal 
ones, At Hole and Schalhold the only villages 
in the whole iſland; and even theſe have but a 
few houſes contiguous to each other. Luther 
aniſm is now the only religion tolerated in this 
country. The churches of the eaſt, ſouth, and 
weſt quartes, are under the juriſdiction of the 
biſhop of Schalhold; and thoſe of the north 
quarter are ſubject to the biſhop of Hoolum.. 

The lan Fre in Iceland is the ſame as Fat 
which was formerly ſpoken in Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway ; and has been preſerved ſo pure 
that any Icelander underſtands their moſt ancient 
caditioual hiſtories, | It! is a dialect of rhe ancient. 
Runic tongue. 

„The number of che inhabitants of Teeland i is 
eſtimated. at ſeventy thouſand, which is by no 
means adequate to the extent of the country. 
Not more than a tenth part of the iſland is now 
inhabited. Moſt of the natives live along..the 
ſea-coaſt, though there are ſome families ſettled 
above an hundred miles up in the country. 
Iceland has twenty-two harbours, at each of which 
is built a factory or little town, where the com- 
pany of merchants trade with the inbabitants. 

The natives are naturally of a robuſt and vi- 
gorous conſtitution, but become debilitated by 
the continual fatigues and hardſhips they undergo 
at ſea, in their fiſheries. - The lceland women | 
are rather delicate than healthy. 

The Icelanders are an honeſt well-meaning 
people, induſtrious, and very faithful and obli- 
ging: theft is ſeldom heard of among them. 
They are much inclined to hoſpitality, and exer- 


eiſe it as far as their poverty will permit. They 
| Nn chiefly 
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ſeveral gold, filver, or braſs rings. The poorer vo- 


Norway; with this difference, that, as they are 


ſort poſſeſs tolerable houſes, well furniſned. 
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CC 
chiefly employ themſelves in fiſhing, and the caregf 
their cattle, On the. coaſts the men employ their 
time in fiſhing both winter and ſummer, and the 
women prepare the fiſh, and ſew and ſpin, The 
men. alſo prepare leather, and work at ſeveral 
mechanic trades. When they meet together, 
much of their paſtime .canfiſts in reading their 
hiſtory, playing at, cheſs, and reciting verſes, 
Sometimes a man and woman take each other by 
the hand, and by turns ſing ſtanzas, which are 
a kind of dialogue, and in which the company 
bcafionally join in chorus. 

The dreſs of the Icelanders is neither elegant 
nor ornamental, but neat, clean, and ſuitable to 
their climate. On their fingers the women wear 


% 
\ 


men dreſs in the coarſe cloth called Wadmal, and 
always wear black: thoſe in better circumſtances 
wear broad-cloth, with filver ornaments gilt. The 
habitations in Iceland nearly reſemble thoſe of 


not ſo well ſupplied with timber, they make more 
ule of ſtones, turf, and mud-walls. The better 


The uſual food of the inhabitants of this iſland 
is freſh and dried fiſh, milk, oatmeal, and fleſh; 
but they live principally on dried fiſh dreſſed with 
butter. As no corn is raiſed in Iceland, the 
common people ſeldom ear bread, except at feaſts 
and feſtivals: as aſubſticute for bread, the Icelan- 
ders uſe dried fiſh, well beaten, and eat it unboiled, 
with butter ſpread upon it. | 
The commerce of Iceland is monopolized 
by a Daniſh, company. Though there 1s not any 
confiderable town on the whole iſland, the Ice- 
landers have ſeveral frequented ports. Their exports 
eonliſt of dried fiſh, ſalted mutton and lamb, beef, 
butter, tallow, train-oil, coarſe woollen cloth + vey 
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ſockings, gloves, ſheep-ſkins, lamb-ſkins, fox- 


furs of various colours, eider-down, and feathers, 
Their imports are timber, fiſhing-lines and 
hooks, tobacco, bread, horſe-ſhoes, wine, brandy, 
falt, linen, a little ilk and velvet, "and a few other 


 neceffaries : with ſome ſuperfluities, for the peo · 


ple of the firſt claſs, 


D1v1s10N. 


ICELAND, acording to the general diviſion, 
conſiſts of four quarters, which derive: their 
names from the four cardinal points towards 
which they lie. This divifion is cauſed by fa 


many ridges of mountains, which ſeparate the 


quarters from each other, The only places worth: 
mentioning are | 


 SKAGESTRAN 5. A trading place and fleſh» 


por ls 


SKAGAFIORDUR, alſo a trading place and 
felt port. 


 HOLUM, or HooLum, an caliber) ſee, with 

2 cathedral, A ſchool is opened here during 
the winter, which was founded by Jonas Aug- 
mundſon, the firſt biſhop of this ſee, about the 
year 1106, and ſince improved by king Chriſe 
tian III. Here is alſo a printing-houſe, 


EYRARBACHE, a fiſh and fleſh: Port. 


SKALHOLT, an epiſcopal ſee, with a ca- 
thedral and - ſchool, The latter was edge 


by Iſlief, the firſt biſhop of this dioceſe, 
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1057 ; and king Chriſtian III beſtowed confider. 
able benefactions on it. CN Ct 


BESSA-STADER, the refidence of the King's 
amtman, or prefect. Here is a woollen manu. 
A 2 

The other towns, or rather trading places, 

are too inconſiderable to be noticed. | 


Tux ISLANDS or FARROE, og FERO, | 


FERROYER, in the Norwegian language, 
- Þgnifies ferries, whence theſe iflands obtained 
their name, from their lying in a cluſter, and the 
inhabitants ferrying from one iſland to another, 
They are about twenty-four in number, and 
lie between ſixty-one and fixty-three degrees 
of north latitude, and between fix and eight de- 
grees of weſt longitude from London. The ſpace 
in which they are ſcattered extends about fixty 
miles in length, and forty in breadth, three hun- 
dred miles to the weft of Norway : having Shet- 
land and the Orkneys on the ſouth-eaſt, and 
Greenland and Iceland on the north and north- 
weſt. They are all indented by the ſea, and 
furniſh many inlets, creeks, and harbours which 
afford protection to fiſhermen and mariners, 
The Farroe iſlands are ſubje& to the king 
of Denmark, who confers the government of 
them on - ſome perſon of quality at court; the 
latter appoints a. deputy. and ſheriffs to admi- 
niſter juſtice. The laws of Denmark prevail in 
theſe iſlands with ſome additional ſtatutes of their 
awn. The inhabitants are mild, humble, reli- 
gious, temperate, and extremely hoſpitable. 
Their uſual cloathing is of caarſe flannel, but 
their holiday garments are of better ſtuff, Li- 
; nen; 
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nen, however, is ſeldom uſed. They are ſtrangers 


to every elegance of life, They repoſe on beds 
of hay, covered with blankets. 3 

Their commerce js very inconſiderable, but 
the court of Denmark arbitrarily impoſes a 
tribute or tax, in which theſe poor iſlanders are 
obliged to acquieſce. „ 

The names of theſe iſlands are Fugloe, Swinoe, 
Videroe, Bordoe, Kunoe, Kalſoe, Gſteroe, Nel- 
ſoe, Stromoe, Waagoe, Miggeneſs, Kolter, San- 
doe, Skuoe, Store-Diemen, Little Diemen, and 
Suderoe. The ſeven ſmaller ifland are called 
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tinuation of thoſe ſtraights, 
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i 9038. perfectly aſcertained to which 


of the four parts of the world Greenland 


properly belongs; but, from its connection 
with Norway from time immemorial, as well 
as from its belonging to the king of Denmark, 
this ſeems the moſt proper place to introduce it. 


This country lies about forty miles to the weſt 
of Iceland, beginning in forty-nine degrees and 
fifty minutes north latitude. The eaſtern coaſt 


is ſuppoſed to extend northerly as far as Spitz- 


bergen, which ſome navigators have conjectured 


to be an iſland ſeparated by a narrow channel from 
the continent of Greenland. The weſtern ſhore has 
been diſcovered even beyond the ſeventieth de- 
gree ; but, whether it is a large iſland, or con- 
tiguous to North Ameriea, coſmographers have 
not been able to determine. This queſtion in- 


. Feed cannot be decided, till ſome adventurers 
have penetrated into the bottom of Davis's 


Straights, or rather Baffin's Bay, which is a con- 
If we may rely on the information that has 
been gleaned from thaſe natives who inhabit the 
moſt northern parts of Greenland, there is but a 
yery narrow paſſage between this country and 
America. They poſitively affirm that they have 
ſpoken with the people on the other fide, * 
| any 


EXTEND of 
Janguage has an affinity with their own: they ſay 


the ſtraight 1 is ſo contracted in one place, that two 
perſons can ſhoot at the ſame fiſh from oppoſite 


fides of the channel. Tr is probable, however, 
that this natrow ſtraight is no more than a fmall 
body of water which divides Greenland from one 
of the leſſer iſlands ; and that, if there is no 
north-weſt paſſage towards the bottom of Baffin's 
Bay, Greenland is part of the American conti- 
ene: "5 

Greenland is ſo mountainous a country as to 
be diſcernible thirty leagues at ſea. The inland 
mountains, hills, and rocks, are covered eternally 
with ſnow 3 but the low lands, on the other fide, 
are in ſummer cloathed with verdure. The coaſt 
abounds with inlets, bays, and large rivers; and 
near it is a vaſt number of iſlands of different di- 
menſions: but, whar renders it in many places 
inacceſſible, are the mountains and iſlands of ice, 
fixed and floating, which appear like inſuperable 
barriers along the ſhore, and ſeem to interdict all 
manner 'of approach. The principal river, called 


Baal, falls into the ſea in the latitude of lixty th 


four. 


The Aborigines, or original nb biriita, who, 
on the arrival 'of the Norwegians i in this country, 
were ſavages, ſeem, from the little knowledge 
the latter had of them, to have been of American 
extraction. The firſt who gave 'occaſion to the 
diſcovery of this iſland was one Gymbiorn, a 


mariner, who, after Iceland had been Risse peted. 
ſalled further, and came to an iſland, to which he 


gave the name of 'Gumbiorn's Rock: he difco- 
vered other land lying to the north, but did not 


attempt to fait thither. As foon as this diſ- 


covery was known, Erick, a Norwegian, ſur- 
named Rothcopf, or Redhead, whoſe father 
Torwald had been oblige to Hy to Iceland, 
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is now called Blaſerk. From thence he failed to- 


time of his baniſhment being expired, this ad- 
this country; and from its fine verdant paſtures 


and founded the village Brattalid on Ericksfiord 
Bay, where he ſettled. Influenced by Erick, ſe- 


with his father's diſcovery and ſettlement. Olaf, 
being the firſt Norwegian ſovereign who em- 


all knowledge of Greenland conſigned to obli- 


3 8 R E E N. IL AN DB. 
on account of a murder he had committed jq 
Norway, reſolved to go in ſearch of that wn. 
known land. In the year of Chriſt, 981, or 
982, he ſer ſail from Snafelſnes, on the weſt fide 
of Iceland; and ſteering a direct courſe, he di. 
covered one of the Greenland mountains, which 


wards the ſouth, andlanding on an iſland, he ſpent 
the firſt winter there, and called it by his own 
name. In the two following years he gave names 
to ſeveral places; and, in the third ſummer, the 


venturer returned to Icelae. 
Some years after, he made another voyage to 


and trees, gave it the name of Greenland, 


veral Icelanders, from time to time, emigrated 
thither from their native county. 
About fifteen years after Erick had ſettled in 
Greenland, Lief, his ſon, ſailed from thence to 
Norway, and acquainted king Olaf Truggeſen 


braced the doctrine of Chriſtianity, ſent thi- 
ther a miſſionary prieſt from Norway. The 
country throve under the king's protection, and, 
in a ſhort time, was provided with many towns 
or villages, churches, convents, biſhops, and a re- 
ular clergy, ſuffragans to the archbiſhop of Dront- 
| an. A conſiderable commerce was carried on 
between then and Norway, and a regular inter- 
courſe maintained till the year 1406, when Andreas 
the laſt biſhop, was ſent over to Greenland, From 


that period all correſpondence was cut off, and 


vion. This ſtrange and abrupt ceſſation of 
| 7 trade 
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trade and intercourſe has been aſcribed to various 
aules. | 
11 expeditions have been planned and ex- 
ecuted, under the auſpices of a Daniſh company 
of merchants. Two ſhips returned from the 
weſtern part of Greenland, loaded with a kind 
of yellow ſand, ſuppoſed to contain a large 
quantity of gold, This was affayed by the gold- 
ſmiths of Copenhagen, and condemned as uſeleſs ; 
in conſequenceof which it was thrown overboard ; 
but, from a ſmall quantity of this ſand which had 
been reſerved as a curiofity, an expert chemiſt 
afterwards extracted a quantity of pure gold. 
The captain who brought home this adventure, 
was ſo chagrined at his diſappointment; that he 
died of grief, without having left any dircctions 
concerning the place where this ſand had been 
diſcovered. POE os 
Many efforts have been made, under the coun- 
tenance and encouragement of the Daniſh king, 
for the diſcovery and recovery of the Old Iceland 
colony in Greenland; but all of them miſcarried. 

Between the ſixty- fourth and ſixty- eighth de- 
grees of latitude, the climate of Greenland, 
with reſpect to heat and cold, is not diſagreeable. 
During the ſummer, which continues from the 
latter end of May to the middle of September, 
the weather is pleaſant, warm, and comfortable, 
and the ſky ſerene; but a cold damp fog, which 
intercepts the ſun's beams, continually hovers 
over the iſlands and the coaſts, except in the 
month of Auguſt, when all the vapours are diſſi- 
pated. Near the ſhore, and in the bays and inlets, 
the low-land is cloathed with the moſt charming 
verdure ; but the inland mountains are per- 
petually covered with ice and ſnow. It ſeldom 
thunders in this climate, and ſtorms are uncom- 
mon, as well of ſhort continuance; but the moſt 


O0 violent 


4 282 GR: E E:NCL:AN I 
| violent guſts of wind come from the ſouth, T5 
Wi the north of the ſixty-eighth degree, the cold is 
4 ſo intenſe, even in ſummer, that ſpirituous li- F 
bi. quors will freeze at the fire-ſide. By the latter end 8 
1 of Auguſt the ſea is covered with ice, which never 1 
1 thaws till Aptil or May, and ſometimes remains b 
itt till the latter end of June. It is aweful to be. 
11 hold the prodigious maſſes of ice, which appear 0 
1 on the coaſt in the different forms of rocks, caſ. 90 
WH! tles, towers, and ſpires, reflecting a variety of hi 
\'} colours, and floating from place to place, as if | 
1 the whole ſcene was the effect of illuſion or en. in 
0 chantment. Such are the pr6ſpe&ts they afford in 2 
1 ſerene weather; but when the winds begin to hi 
1 blow, and the ſea to ſwell in vaſt ſucceſſive WW v. 
* billows, the conflict of thoſe congregated bodies 5 
il of ice encountering, daſhing, cracking, burſting, 1 
9 - and ſhivering into ten thoufand fragments, 7 
14 Freates terror and aſtoniſhnient. 1 
4 Greenland is, in a particular manner, inumi. th 
= nated by the aurora borealis, or northern light, he 
N eſpecially in the ſpriag of the year: and about 15 
1 the new moon. From June to Auguſt, the ſun 
144 it continually above the horizon; and conſequent- ab 
Will ly the inhabitants during that time have no night; wt 
4 but in, winter the ſun is hardly viſible, the day al 
m4 being nothing more than the morning and even. wy 
101 ing twilights which altogether continue about R 
$1 two hours. During this gloomy and diſconſo- of 
i*n1 late ſeaſon, the inhabitants keep chiefly in their th 
1 huts, contriving before-hand to have little or no- flu 
| thing to do abroad. 25 ; tu 
430 The ſoil of this country varies, like that of Ml ; 
| all other mountains countries. The hills are an 
1 barren, and indeed frozen all the year; the vallies nia 
wa and low grounds are rich and fruitful, eſpecially 
1 towards the- ſea. a ch 
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Noc ſerpents, lizards, toads, or newts, are ſeen 


in Greenland; nor any inſect more venemous 
than gnats, which ſwarm in ſummer, and are ex- 
tremely troubleſome. There is not even a raven- 
ous beaſt in this country, except the great white 
bear, which very ſeldom makes its appearance 


near the Daniſh colony. The quadrupeds of 


Greenland are, the rein-deer, foxes, hares, and 
dogs. The rein deer feed in great herds, and are 
hunted all the ſummer by the natives. The 
hares, which are plentiful, are white, very fat 
in ſummer, and of exquiſite flavour. The foxes 
are ſmaller, and not ſo hairy as thoſe of Denmark 
and Norway, and are of variety of colours, as 


white, grey, and bluiſh. Dogs are pretty nume- 


rous here : they are generally large and rough, 


and either white or ſpeckled, with ears ſtanding 
upright. They never bark, but ſometimes 


make a hideous howling. In the northern parts 
the natives yoke them in ſledges, which though 
heavy laden, they will' draw upon the 1ce at the 


rate of ſeventy miles in a ſhort winter's day. 
A large kind of patridge is found in great 


abundance in Greenland : they are white in 
winter, and grey, in ſummer, Sparrows are 
alſo pretty numerous, with ſnow-birds, ice-birds, 
and a ſort. of linnet that warbles very melodiouſly. 
Ravens appear in great numbers about the huts 
of the inhabitants, hovering over the carcaſes of 
the ſeals, with which the ground is generally 
ſtrewed. Here are alſo eagles of great magni- 
tude, with large ſpeckled owls, and falcons of 


different colours. Spiders, flies, humble bees, 


and waſps are alſo ſeen in this country; but 
neither frogs, beetles, ants, rats,'or mice, | 
Of all the animals upon this coaſt, that which 
chifly contributes to the ſubſiſtence and conve- 
nience of the natives, is the ſeal, The fleſh of 
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This creature ſerves for food to the Greenlanders: 


the ſkin furniſhes them with cloaths, as well az 
with a covering for their boats and tents ; their 
far ſupplies the lamp, affording them a good 
light, and is even uſed by them as fuel to cook 


their proviſions. 


The Greenland ſeas abound with turbot, holy. 
but, cod, haddock, ſcate, and ſmall falmon, 


Abundance of whitings viſit this coaſt, and a fiſh 


reſembling a bream, with prickles' all over its 


body, reckoned delicious eating. Among the 


teſtaceous fiſhes of Greenland, we find large deli- 
cate muſcles in great quantities, ſome of them 
containing ſmall pearls. The ſhores are fre- 
quented by crabs and ſhrimps, but here are no 
craw-fiſh nor lobſters 

Birds called Eider-fowl ſwarm in ſuch numbers, 


that they ſeem to cover the whole ſurface of the 


ocean. In the winter they hoyer about the Da- 
niſh colony in myriads ; ſtanding in for the bay 
every evening, and taking their flight towards 


the ſea in the morning. In the ſpring they re- 


Pair to the iſlands about the coaſt, in order to lay 
their eggs and produce their young, and in the 


months of June or July, return to the main land. 


The natives rob them of their eggs and young, but 
ignorantly leaye in the neſts the a feathers 
ſo much valued in other countries. Of the duck 
ſpecies, there are three ſorts common in this elimate. 
But the moſt beautiful bird on this coaſt reſembles 


a lark in fize and form; it is arrayed in very gor- 


geous feathers, and known among 'the natives by 


the name of tungoviarſeck, The northern parts of 
Greenland are much frequented by wild-geeſe, 


which repair thither from more ſouthern climates 
in the ſpring to breed, and return to their farmer 

abode in the beginning of winter, - ON 
By the beſt accounts we can obtain, the whole 
unmber of ſtated inhabitants, does not exceed 
| | nine 
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nive huadred and fixty ; but Crantz, who has 


poſes the roving ſouthlanders of Greenland to 
amount to about ſeven thouſand. They are doubt- 


leſs the deſcendants of thoſe Schellings, who exter- 


minated the firſt Iceland colony, and bear a near 
reſemblance to the Laplanders and Samoides, in 
their perſons and manner of living. 

A weakneſs in the eyes is a common complaint 
among them. This diſorder is occafioned by the 
ſharp and piercing winds, and augmented by the 


white glare reflected from the ice and ſnow, 


with which the whole country is overſpread. 

In their diſpoſitions, the Greenlanders are 
cold, phlegmatic, indolent, and flow of appre- 
henſion; but very quiet, orderly, and good-na- 
tured. Though unreſtrained by law or regular 
diſcipline, they live peaceably together, like bro- 


thers, without envy, ſtrife, or animoſity. If a 


murder ſhould be committed among them, which 
is a very uncommon caſe, no cognizance is taken 
of the murderer unleſs the neareſt kinſman of the 
deceaſed thinks proper to revenge his death. 


They never pilfer from each other, but they are 


not ſcrupulous with reſpe& to ſtrangers, whom 
they pillage without remorſe. Adultery is un- 
known among theſe ſavages, except upon, ſome 


oecaſions, when they are permitted to, converſe 


with each other's wives promiſcuouſly, They_ 
are, in general, civil, modeſt, and hoſpitable, 


but ſlovenly and filthy in the extreme. 


The garments for both ſexes are made of the 
ſkins of ſeals and rein-deer; and, when they mean 


tobefinerthan ordinary, they wear jackets of bird's 


ins, nicely prepared. The men wear a coat 
reaching down to the knees, with the hairy ſide 
of the ſkin turned inwards; and to this coat or 
Jacket, a cap or hood is ſewed to cover the head 


and ſhoulders, Their breeches and ſtockings are 


9 made 


given us the lateſt accounts of this country, ſup- 


* 
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made of the ſame ſtuff, and their boots of ſeq]. 
ſkin, well tanned, and neatly wrought: a large 
frock of dreſſed feal-{kin is worn over the jacket, 
to keep out the water, Since their communica. 
tion with the Danes, ſome of the Greenlanders 
appear in linen ſhirts, cloth coats, and breeches, 
but they have them faſhioned according to their 
own mode: they alſo purchaſe woollen ſtock- 
ings of various colours. The females wear wi. 
der and longer coats, for the convenience of car- 
rying their infants at their backs, wrapped up 
in the ſkirts of them. Their drawers extend to 
the middle of the thigh, but their breeches 
come down to the knees. Next to their body 
they wear waiſtcoats made of fawn's ſkin, with the 
hair inwards. Their coat, or upper garment, is 
made of ſwans ſkin, or ſeal-ſkin trimmed with a 
white border, and embroidered on the ſeams. 
The hair of the head, which is very long and 
fleek, is braided and tied up in a knot. They 
adorn their necks, arms, and ears with beads, cor- 
rals, pendants, and bracelets of black ſkin, ſet with 
pearls. They alſo embelliſh their perſons by ſtain- 
Ing their forcheads, chins, arms, legs, and thighs 
with black ſtreaks, indented in the ſkin by means 
of a needle and coloured thread. 'The women 
are hard-favoured, ſluttiſn, and filthy, - eſpecially 
thoſe who have had children. . N 
The Greenlanders feed upon the fleſh of rein- 
deer, hares, whales, ſeals, patridges, and all ſorts 
of ſea-fowl. Sometimes they eat their fleſh- meat 
raw, and ſometimes they boil it, or dry it in the 
ſun and wind. Their fiſh is always thoroughly 
[| dried, or completely boiled. Their drink 1s 
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. | | — the ſimple element, cooled with lumps of ice 
WK and ſnow ; but they prefer the blood of the dog- 
18:0 fiſh to any other beverage. They can, however, 


drink a great deal of brandy without being intoxi- 
The 
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The form of their marriages is very ſimple; 


b 


3 the man propoſes the match to the parents or 
2 relations of the female, and having obtained their 
. conſent goes to the bride, accompanied and aſſiſted 
"ol W by two old women. The young woman, to 
Ka preſerve an appearance of chaſtity, is obliged to 
"Wig ſtruggle; and, when brought by force to the 
858 houte of the bridegroom, firs retired in a corner, 
. with her hair diſhevelled, and her face covered. 
7 FOR The man, in the mean time, with all his rhetoric 
1 and addreſs, endeavours to ſoften her into a 
2 : compliance with his wiſhes: the tender creature, 
hon melted by his eloquence, at laſt reluctantly yields, 
body and the conſummation immediately enſues. If 
h the the bridegroom's father is wealthy, he provides a 


repaſt for his neighbours on this occaſion, and en- 
tertains them with a variety of games, throwing 
out poles, rafts, knives, and toys, by way- of 


at, 13 
11th a 


eams. x 1 8 
rad prizes, to the winners. The Greenland wives 
They ſubmit to chaſtiſernent from their huſbands with 
. great reſignation. : 8 0 = 
0 Parents are fond of their children, even to a 
. culpable exceſs. After the birth of an infant 
highs the mother is ſwathed round the belly with a 
our broad belt, and the next day returns to her uſual 
„omen Wl occupations. She alway tarries a caild at her 
cially back, even when ſhe is at labour, and ſometimes 
 * WM fuckles it to the third or fourth year, I 

F rein⸗ When a Greenlander dies, the relations throw 
1 forts all his utenfils, furniture, and cloaths, out of 
© out the houſe, as impure and unpropitious; and all 
in the who dwell in the houſe are obliged to carry out 
>ughly their effects; but they are brought back in the 
rink s ening, as by that time they are ſuppoſed to be 
of ice lofficiently 'purified. They lament the loſs of 
e dog- the deceaſed with tears and hideous howling, and 
. bury him under a heap of ſtones, dreſſed in his 
intori- beſt apparel, with his legs bent under his back; 
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288 GREEN LL A N | 
being firſt carefully wrapped up in the ſkins of 
rein- deer and ſeals. Near the place of interment 
they depoſit the utenſils or implements belonging 
to the deceaſed of either ſex, leſt the fight of 
them ſhould recall the remembrance of their 
departed friend and renew their grief and afflic. 
tion. A corpſe is always conveyed out of the 
window, or through the. back part of the 
hut or houſe in which it expired, Neat the 
grave of a young child they place a dog's head; 
on the ſuppoſition that, as infants have no under. 
ſtanding, they cannot find the way to the land 
of ſouls, unleſs they are guided by the faithful 
dog. | 38 8 e 
The paſtimes and diverſions of the Greenland. 
ers conſiſt of finging, and dancing in an awk- 
ward manner, playing at foot-ball, ball and ſocket, 
running and wreſtling. Their ſongs are fatirical 
ballads, ſung extempore at their aſſemblies, and 
accompanied with a kind of drum beaten by the 
ſinger, who alſo entertains the company with 
ſtrange geſticulations. 
The inhabitants of this country have two 
ſorts of habitations; one for winter, and the other 
for ſummer. Thoſe intended for the winter are 
low huts built of ſtone and turf : on one ſide are the 
windows, covered with the tranſparent membranes 
of ſeals and holybuts to admit the light; on the 
other ſtand the beds or benches, on which they 
lie, covered with the ſkins of ſeals and rein- deer. 
Several families live in one of theſe houſes, each 
poſſeſſing a ſeparate apartment. They burn train- 
oil in their lamps, and, inſtead of wiek, uſe 1 
kind of dry moſs which perfectly anſwers the 
purpoſe. The door is very low, that as little cold 
air as poſſible may be admitted. The houſe within 
is lined with old ſkins, and ſurrounded wit 
benches for the uſe of the family as well as vil: 
| ors 
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tors. In the ſummer they dwell in tents, made 


of long poles 1n a conical form, covered internally 


with deer-ikins, and outwardly with dreſſed ſeal- 


ſkins; which the rain cannot pierce. 

All the Greenlanders hitherto known, ſpeak 
the ſame language, though different dialects pre- 
vail in different parts. It abounds with double 
conſonants, and is remarkably guttural. 

The ſavages pay great deference and reſpect to 


the Danes, whom they obey as their maſters, and 


hear the truths of the Chriſtian religion without 
doubting the veracity of their teachers; but, at 


the ſame time, they liſten with the moſt mortify- 
ing indifference, without retaining the leaſt im- 


preſſion of the goſpel. Though many have ſuf- 
tered themſelves to be baptiſed, they ſtill con- 


tinue flaviſhly bigotted to the abſurdities of their 


ancient ſuperſtition. They believe in the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, and in the exiſtence of a 
ſpirit called Torngarſuk, of which, however, they 
have formed the moſt ridiculous ideas. 


The commodities of Greenland are whale- 


bone and blubber, train-oil, the ſkins of rein- 
deer, ſeals, and foxes, and the horns of ſea-uni- 
corns. Theſe they exchange with the Danes for 


coats, ſhirts, ſtockings, rafts, poles, deal-boards, 


cheſts, kettles of braſs and copper, tin-diſhes, 
plates, knives, hand-ſaws, needles, angling-hooks, 


looking glaſſes, beads, and other fv. 
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HIS country was diſcovered by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, in 1553, who called it Green- 
land, ſuppoſing it to be a continuation of Old 
&&reenland :; but it derived the name of Spi“ zber- 
gen, or Sharp Mountains, from William Barenty 
and John Cornelius, two Dutchmen, who pre- 
tended to have diſcoyered this country in 1595; 
and alledged that the coaſt which Sir Willough- 
by viſited was another country, which the Hol. 
landers have accordingly ſet down in their maps 
and charts under J}/7lloughby Land; though in 
fact no ſuch land ever exiſted. But, long before 
the voyage of thoſe Dutch adventurers, Stephen 
Barrows, an Engliſh ſhip-maſter, ſailed to the 
feventy-eighth degree of latitude, and coaſted 
along a deſolate country covered with blue ice, 
and abounding with 'water-fowl, as far as the 


latitude of eighty degrees eleven minutes. This 


. was doubtleſs Spitzbergen, which exhibits a 
wild and rugged appearance of ſharp icy rocks, 
piled one upon another, Whether this is a con- 
tinent or an iſland, is not yet aſcertained ; nor 
how far it extends to the north. Some navigators 
have conjectured that it joins to Nova Zembla on 
the ſouth-eaſt ; while others are of opinion that 
between them there is a Tartarean ſea, 

| i 
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On the weſt ſide of Spitzbergen we find 
Charles Ifland, ſeparated from the main land by 
a narrow ſtraight, called Foreland Ford. Be- 
tween this place and Muſcle-Haven are ſeen 
the higheſt mountains of Spitzbergen, which are 
* chiefly of a red colour, and, from the red reflec- 
tion of the ſun- beams, ſeem to be on fire. Seven 
of them, however, appear to be of a fine ſky-blue, 
ſhooting up with ſpiral points remarkably ſharp 
and conical. The moſt commodious place be- 
longing to the iſland is South Haven, which is 
large enough to admit forty-ſail of ſhips, ſecurely 
riding at anchor: here [leaks and other da- 
mages may be conveniently repaired, and a whole 
fleet ſupplied with freſh water from the melting 
of the ſnows. This harbour is ſurrounded with 
mountains, and in the middle of it lies Dead- 
man's-Place, fo denominated from its being the 
burying-place of the ſea-men and fiſhermen who 
died in the voyage. The coaſt in this neighbour- 
hood is ſtudded with ſeveral little iſles, known 
by the name of Fowl-Iflands, from the vaſt num- 
bers of ſea-birds hatched upon them. The next 
large harbour obtained rhe name of Maurice Bay, 
from the Dutch mariners, fome of whom have 
wintered in it. There 1s alſo a North Bay, in 
which is an ifland called by the Hollanders Vo- 
gelſang. The other known harbours of Spitz» - 
bergen are Deer-Sound and Muſcle-Haven, 

The cold here, even in ſummer, is intenſe, 
but in the winter abſolutely intolerable: it is moſt 
rigorous when the wind blows from the north or 
eaſt ; but ſouth and weſt winds uſually bring ſnow 
and rain, by which it is moderated, In the months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, the weather is uſually 
calm, eſpecially in July, when the ſun ſhines ſo hox 
as to melt the tar between the ſeams of the ſhip, 
This, however, is not the caſeexceptinadead calm; 
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for the wind, even at this ſeaſon, blows incredibyy 
cold, and the froſt continues without intermiſſion, | 
| The ſea- water is not ſo ſalt here as in more ſouth, 
erly latitudes. When the air is ſerene, the ocean 
is ſo tranſparent, that a perſon may ſee to the 
depth of twelve or fourteen fathoms. 
In Spitzbergen the ſun makes its appearance 
about the middle of February, and diſappears 
about the iſt of October. From the beginning 
of May to the 1ſt of Auguſt, it continues above 
the horizon withour ſetting: during that time, 
the night and day are diſtinguiſhed by its appear- 
ing in the weſt, or in the eaſtern part of the 
heavens. CEA . ee 
Spitzbergen exhibits nothing but rugged rocks 
and naked mountains, whoſe tops are loſt among 
the clouds; or narrow vallies, choaked up with 
ice and ſtones, which have fallen from theſe 
mountains. The rivers which have been diſco. 
vered in this country are all brackiſh, and 
no ſprings have yet been found: but great 
plenty of ſnow water is always to be had, which 
is found to be both agreeable and ſalubrious. 
The dung-of thoſe innumerable birds which 
inhabit the clifts of the rocks, being waſhed 
down by the melted ſnow, mixes with the moſs, 
and forms a rich mould, in ſome level places 
near the ſhore, Hence a variety of plants is pro: 
duced, among which are ſcurvy-graſs, ſorrel, a 
kind of wild lettuee, mouſe-ear, ſnake-root, 
ground-ivy, lime-wort, ſea-bugloſs, heart's-eaſe, 
houſeleek, wild firawberries, and wall-pepper, 
Theſe ate conſidered as effectual remedies, ſup 
plied by the hand of providence, for the cure 
of the ſcurvy, and other diſeaſes which are inci- 
dent to the adventurers who yearly viſit this in- 
hoſpitable country. Spitzbergen alſo produces 
many other plants common in ather . 
| us 
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diby bot they are all extremely ſmall, the natural con- 

ſfion, | ſequence of a ſcanty ſoil and an inclement ſky, 

Duth, This climate is too rigorous to produce corn, 

ocean fruits, or kitchen herbs. 2 5 

) the The native quadrupeds of Spitzbergen are 

bears, deer, foxes, ſeals, and ſea-horſes. The 

rance bears are incredibly large ; one of them meaſured 

pears fourteen feet in length, and fix in height, and 

ning yielded an hundred weight of fat. Theſe animals 

1bove are white, lean, ſwift, and extremely fierce. The 

time, largeſt are called water-bears, becauſe they ſub- 

Pear- ſiſt on what the ſea affords, and have been ſeen 

t the at the diſtance of fourteen miles from ſhore. 

gs The deer of Spitzbergen are large, grey, and 

racks ſhaggy, with long ears, ſhort tails, und branching 

mong horns. By feeding on the* yellow moſs in the 

with ſummer, they become extremely fat, and their 

theſe WH fleth has an exquiſite flavour. On this fat they 

diſcos ae principally ſupported through the winter ; 

and many of them, however, are ſtarved before the 

great arrival of ſpring; and thoſe which have wea⸗ 

which thered the long inclement ſeaſon, are meagre and 

3 emaciated. The foxes of this country, which are 

whic pretty numerous, are black, grey, and white. 

aſhed Few land birds are to be ſeen in Spitzbergen, 

moſs, except the partridge, which reſembles our grouſe, 

places and ſome ſmall birds, that ſometimes warble 

s pro: ſweetly even in this dreary climate: but of water- 
rel, 2 fowl here are innumerable ſwarms of ſuch as are | 
root, common to all the northern countries of Eu. 
. eaſe, rope. ; | 3 

epper, The northern ſea is the native country of the 

, ſup» whale, the moſt important fiſh that ſwims. An 

> cure ordinary whale yields from feventy to an hundred 
> InCl- barrels of blubber. The tongue of an ordinary 
nis in- whale is as large as a woolpack, and will yield 
duces WF ix hogſheads of oil, | : — 
tries, 15 . | hb In 5 | 
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In this latitude the adventurers often meet with 
another ſpecies of the whale, which they call the 


fin-fiſn. This animal is as long as the other 
whale, but not half ſo thick; yet he blows the 


Vater higher, and, from that eircumſtance, bas ac- 


zuired the name of trumpeter. 

In theſe ſeas are alſo found in plenty the whale- 
ruſh, morſe, or ſea-horle, which has ſome reſem- 
blance of the ſeal in ſhape, and is about the ſize 
of an ox. The morſe is a bold, ferocious animal, 
and, when attacked, turns upon the boat. He 
ſometimes ſtrikes his teeth through the ſides of it, 
and endeavours to leap on board. He is not 
cafily killed with ſhot or blows : he is therefore 
uſually diſpatched with lances. When whales 


are ſcarce, it is common for adventurers to 


make vp their voyage with the teeth! 'and 5 of this 
animal. WH 

The whale has a variety of enemies: aden 
the vermin adhering to his body, he is purſued 
by the ſaw-fiſh, or ſword-fiſh, ſome of which 
ſpecies are twenty feet in length : his ſword pro- 
jects from bis ſnout, ſometimes ſmooth and ſharp 


like a real ſword, ſometimes indented like a ſaw, 


A few of theſe animals will attack a large whale, 
and come off conquerors ; but when they have 


lain him, they cat no part of him but the 


tongue. 


A fiſh called the hay, which is a kind X ſhack, 


is another deſperate enemy to the whale, It is 


ſeen from ſix to eighteen feet in length, and is 


ſo voracious that it tears large pieces of fleſh 


from the whale. The liver of this fiſh is very 
large, and abounds with oil. 

Spitzbergen produces neither tree nor ſhrub, 
yet plenty of fuel is procured, a vaſt number of 
trees being thrown aſhore by the ſea in this coun- 


Wy, 4s well as on 1 the northern coaſts of Ku · 
rope, 
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rope. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been ſwept 
down by the great Tartarian rivers, which an- 
nually overflow, and diſcharge themſelves into | 
the ocean, where the timber is frozen all the =_ 
winter, and again ſet afloat by the thaw in the 
{prin - | | | 
"ah of Spitzbergen, and in the latitude of * 
ſeventy- four degrees five minutes, we find Cherry- | 
land; ſo called in honour of Sir Francis Cherry, 
who equipped the veſſel by which it was diſco- 
vered, in 1603. The iſland abounds with wild- 
fowl, ſeals, and ſea-horſes. The Ruſſian com- [1 
pany took poſſeſſion of it in 1610, and diſcovered 5 
on it mines of lead and coal, which might be 
wrought to great advantage if a colony was ſet- . | 
-tled, and the people could winter on the ſpot. 1 
John Meyer's Iſland, fo denominated by the | 
Dutch diſcoverers, lies to the ſouth-weſt of Spitz- — | 
bergen. A perpendicular mountain, of a prodi- 1 
gious height, extends from north to ſouth acroſs _ 0 
the whole iſland, It is diſtinguiſhed by the name | | 
of Bear Mountain, on account of the great num- | 
ber of thoſe animals which have been ſeen upon f 
ſaw, it. This iſland, though generally barren, affords | 
Fhale, paſtore for large herds of deer. The extremity. 1 
nave of it is found in the latitude of ſeventy-one de. 
t the grees twenty-three minutes. i | 


ſhark, I 
It is 1 a | | 
and is . | | 
" fleſh | N „ | | 


very 


ſhrub, | | 

ber of | = | 

Coun - l ; | 2 | 
rope 4 | | 
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ALLIA, the ancient wings of this Kingdom, 

Ge was given it by its inhabitants the Celts; 
bur it acquired its modern name from the F ranks, 
a German nation who came from Franconia in 
the fifth century, conquered the ancient inha- 
bitants, and fixed themſelves in that part of 
Gaul which lies north of the river Loire. Its 
length, from the Pyrenean mountains in the 
ſouth to Dunkirk in the north, is eight degrees 
and an half, or five hundred and ten miles; and 
its breadth, from the moſt weſterly point in 
Britany to Straſburgh in Alſace, four hundred 
and ninety-five miles. It is bounded on the 
north by St. George's-Channel and the Nether- 
lands; on the eaſt by Germany, Switzerland, 
and Italy; on the ſouth by the Mediterranean ind 
Pyrenean mountains ; and on the weſt by the by 
of Biſcay. 

The air is temperate and ſalubrious, eſpecially 
in the interior provinces; it is warmer than in the 
northern kingdoms, but not ſo hot as in Spain 
or Italy. The weather is alſo clearer and more 
ſettled than it is in England. France is happy 
in an excellent ſoil, which produces corn, wine, 
oil, and almoſt, every luxury of life. It is not, 
Leven, without barren tracts and mountains. 
Of the latter, the principal are the Alps, 9 

di- 


94 


divide it from Italy; the Pyrenees, which ſeparate 
it from Spain; and the Cevennes, in the province 
of Languedoc ; with mount Dor in that of Au- 
vergne; and mount Jura which divides Franche- 
Comptẽ from Switzerland, © — 

The principal rivers in France are the Loire, 


Loire riſes in the Cevennes, and falls into 
the bay of Biſcay below Nantes; the Rhone 
ſprings in Switzerland, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the Mediterranean, The. Garonne riſes in the 


lom, Pyrenean mountains, and is received into the bay 
elle; of Biſcay below Bourdeaux ; having a commu- 
inks, nication with the Mediterranean, by means of the 
Rm canal of Languedoc, the work of Lewis XIV. 
_ The Seine, anciently Sequana, has its ſource 


1 in Burgundy, paſſes to the north-weſt, viſits 
Its 


1 the 
grees 
3 and 
int in 
ndred 
n the 
ether- 
rland, 
an and 
ne bay 


liſh channel between Havre-de-Grace and Hon- 


Bharente, the Rhine, the Somme, the Var, and 
the Adour. 5 
France is not ſufficiently improved by culture; 
yielding, even in plentiful years, little more corn 


inhabitants; they have therefore a great ſcarcity 


lent wines are produced here; but, thoſe of 
Champaigne, Burgundy, Bourdeaux, Pontack, 
Hermitage, and Frontiniac, are highly eſteemed. 
Some provinces produce great quantities of 
olives, others abound in apples, capers, prunes, 
flax, hemp, filk, and wool. The Pyrenees, Lor- 


ecially 
in the 
Spain 
more 


14 rain, Alſace, and Burgundy, ſupply the natives 
; 040 c with ſhip- timber, but fuel is ſcarce in many parts 
e ef France. Metals and minerals are found in 


many parts of the kingdom; particularly copper, 


which ron, lead, pit - coal, ſalt-petre, and marble ; and 


di- 
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the Rhone, the Garonne, and the Seine. The 


Troyes, Paris, and Rouen, and falls into the Eng- 


fleur. To theſe may be added the Soaney the 


than is neceſſary for the conſumption of their own 


after an indifferent harveſt. A variety of excel- 


Qq ſome - 
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ſometimes even gold and ſilver. Warm baths, 
and mineral waters, are alſo to vp met with: in 
many places. 


The principal foreſt i in F rance is that of Or. 
leans, which conſiſts of. fourteen thouſand acres, 


and is planted with wood of various kinds, as dak, 


aſh, elm, &c. The foreſt of Fontainbleau is a 


| malt 6s large. There 1s another near Morchitimoir, 


Beſides theſe, a great number of woods are found 


in different provinces, but at too great a diſtance 


from the ſea, or navigable” rivers, to be of moch 
public utility. 

Few animals are ſeen in F rance, but what a are 
alſo common\ to England, excepting | wolves, 
The horſes, black cattle, and ſheep of. that coun- 
try, are much' ipferior to thoſe of Engliſh pro- 
duction; the wool of their ſheep is allo coatler; 


but the hair and ſkin of the mountain goats, ot 


chamois, are more raluable than thofe of 280 
land. 


Subſtance of the French n as ed ſettled bythe 
National Conflituent Aſſembly, and alen, to the King 
the 34. 8 1791. 


Declaration of the Rights of. Man, and of the Citizens, 


ALL men are born, and remain, free and equal 


I in rights: ſocial diſtinctions cannot be founded 


but on common utility. 
The end of all political aſſociations 4 is the pre- 


ſervation of the natural and impreſcriptible rights 


of man: theſe rights are liberty, property, ſecurity 
and reſiſtance againſt oppreſſion. . 

The prineiple of ſovereignty reſides effentially 
in the nation: no bod; of men, no individual, can 
exerciſe an authority that does not emanate ex- 
* from that ſource. 

Libery 
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Cres, 
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fence, and legally applied. 
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Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing every 
thing except that which is hurtful to another: 


| hence, the exerciſe of the natural rights of hey 


man, has no other bounds than thoſe that are ne- 


ceſſary to enſure to other members of ſociety the 


enjoyment of the ſame rights : kh ole bounds to 
be determined by the law only. 


The law has a right to forbid thoſe actions 
alone, that are hurtful to ſociety. Whatever is 


not forbidden. by the law, cannot be hindered ; 


* 


the law ordaineth not. 10 ep? 
The law is the expreſſion of the general will: 


and no perſon ean be conſtrained to do that which 


| all the citizens have.a right-to concur perſonally, 


or by their repreſentatives, in the formation 
of the law: it ought to be the ſame for all, whe- 
ther it protect, or whether it puniſh. All citizens 
being equal in the eye of the law, are equally ad- 
miſſible to public honour, places and offices; ac- 
cording to their capacity, and without any other 
diſtingion but that of their virtue, or their ta- 
No man can be accuſed, arreſted, or detained, 
except in caſes determined by the law, and ac- 
cording to the forms which the law hath pre- 
ſcribed. JJV 
The law ought to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſhments 
only as are ſtrictly and evidently. neceflary ; and 
no perſon can be puniſhed, but in virtue of a 
law eſtabliſhed and promulgated prior to the of- 
No perſon ſhould be moleſted for his opinions, 
even ſuch as are religious, provided that the mani- 
feſtation of thoſe anions does not diſturb the 


- Public order eſtabliſhed by the law. 


The free communication of thought and of 
opinion, is one of the moſt precious rights of man. 
-very citizen, therefore, may freely ſpeak, write, 
and publiſh his ſentiments ; fubjeet, however, to 


Q 4 2 : = 


39 n 
Wl anſwer for the abuſe of that Liberty 4 in Caſes Ge. 
= termined by the law. ; 
1 The guarantee of the rights of men and eit. 1 
| ' Zens involves a neceſſity of public fore, This 
1 force is then inſtituted for the advantage of all, i 
1 and not for the particular utility of thoſe to Whom { 
1 it is confidet. 
11 For the maintenance of the W "REA and a 
14 jon the expences of adminiſtration, a common con- p 
190 tribution is indiſpenſably neceſſary: this contri. 
1 bution ſhould be equally divided amongſt all the t 
„ citizens, in proportion to their abilities. | 
wy The national afſembly aboliſhes, irrevocably, | IF 
1 thoſe inſtitutions which are in zurious to Menn 1 
1 | equality of rights. 2 
1 There is no longer any nobility, nor peerage, nor n 
„ bereaitary diſtintlions, nor difference of orders, nor feu- 9 
LH dal government, nor patr imonial juriſdiction, nor any | 
1's of the titles, denominations and prerogatives which y 
#1 are derived from them ; nor any of the orders of c 
I chivalry, corporations, or decorations, for which 
4 proofs of nobility were required; nor any kind n 
of ſuperiority, but that of public aan in 
the exerciſe of their functions. e 
No part of the nation, nor any jndiniduel, can WW 0 
: henceforth , poſſeſs any privilege or exception fron WM 
the common rights of all Frenchmen. .. . FRF. 
The law recognizes no longer any religious vows, 
nor any other engagement which would be con- 
trary to ne rights, « or to the conſtitution. C 
Fundamental 8 guarautied & the Conflitutione, ; 
THE conſtitution guarantees, as ; natural and = 
civil rights, Tel C 
1. 1 hat all the citizens are admiſfible to places 
and employments without any other diſtinction 
than that of virtue and 1alents. t 
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2. That all taxes ſhall be equally divided 
among all the citizens, in proportion to their abl- 


= 3. That the ſame crimes ſhall be ſubject to the 


Ge en e any diſtinction of per- 


ſons. | 3 
Liberty to the citizens to nme peaceably, 


and without arms, in Ping with the laws of 


lice. 


ties, petitions ſigned by individuals. 


| - The conſtitution guarantees the inviolability of 
property. 


Property, deſtined to the expence of worſhip, 


and to all ſervices of public utility, belongs to the 
nation, and ſhall at all times be at its di- 


pofall. 
F The . guarantees all the alleneriona 


which have been, or which ſhall -be made ac- 


cording to the forms eſtabliſhed by the law. 


The citizens have a right to cle or chuſe the 
miniſters of their religions. 


There ſhall be created and organiſed, a general 8 


eſtabliſhment of public aid for the education of 
deſerted childen, to relieve the infirm poor, and 
to procure work for the healthy poor, who have 


not been able to find i it for * 


055 the bre, of the K n Indi and the State o the 


itigens. 


THE kingdom 1 is one and indin FOR ; its terri- 


tory is divided into eighty-three departments ; | 


cantons, 
Thoſe are French Citizens, 
Who are born in F rande, of 2 F rench fa 


ther. 5 
9 Wha, 


every department into diſtricts ; each 2 into 


Liberty to ae to the conſtituted authori- 
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Who, having been born in Frances of a fo. | 


reign father, have fixed their reſidence | 0 the 


kingdom: 


Who, having been born iu a foreign country, 
of a French father, have returned to ſertle in 
France, and bave taken the civic oath. 

Ia fine, who having been born in a foreign 
eountry,. being deſcended in whatever degree, 
from a Frenchman or Frenchwoman who. had 
left their country from religious motives, come to 
refide | in France, and take the civic oath. 
* - Thoſe who having been born out of the king- 
doin: of foreign parents, but refide in France, 
become French citizens, after five years of con- 
tinued  refidence. in the kingdom, if, OS 
they have acquired immaveable property 
married a Frenchwoman, or formed an eſtabliſh. 


ment of agriculture” or cage, and if they 
n civic oath. r 


The etvie: oathis, © 7 fwear to be faithful. to l 
Nation, the; Lad, und the Ring; and to maintain, 


With all my power, the conflitution of the kingdom, de- 


ereed by tbe National e h in the ors 
ay 17903 and 1791, 
Ihe A regards" marriage 


Glely asS'a a Gui con 


boundary of each community. 


The citizens who com oſe each community, 


have a right of chooſing, for a time, according to 


the forms preſcribed By: the law, thoſe among 


them, who, under the name of municipal officers, 


are Charged with the management of the parti- 


cutir affairs of the community. 


- To the municipal officers may be delegated, cer. 


tain functions relative to the general Intereſt of 


the Kate. | 
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The rules which his municipal RS fhall be 
bound to follow in the exerciſe, both bf the mu- 
nicipal functions, and of thofe which ſhall be de- 
jegated to them for the general intereſt, ſhall- be 
fixed by the. laws. WITS : 


e 


, 
1 


: A . 8 7 . ” 
«wes I AY "a * 


& the Pub Powers. 1 5 


THE Frenek ceouldtetlon * Ter beter 
their pre ſentati ves ate che dee body and 
the king 48 be 

The legiſlative Woog ty delegated to a national 
aſſembly; compoſed of temporary repteſentatives, 
freely choſen by the people, to be exerciſed by 
this afſembly with the ſanction of the king. 
The government is monarchical; the execu- 
tive power is delegated to the king, to be exer- 
ciſed under his authority, by miniſters and other 
reſponſible . in manner erwards deter- 
mined. 

The judicial power 18 FORTY to judges cho. 
{en for a time os the people. 


o the Nation Legiſlative Aſembly. 


1 

THE national aſſembly, forming the legiſla- 
J» Wl tive body, is eunmen, and confiſts of one * 
do 


ber only. 

It ſhall be formed by new elections every two 
years. 

Each period of two years ſhall form one legilts 
ture. 

The diſpoſitions of the e e mall | 
not take place with reſpect to the enſuing legiſla- 
ire body, whoſe powers ſhall ceaſe the laſt day of 


April 1793. 
The 


304 r R AN O E. 


The renewal of the legiſlative body ſhalt be 


matter of full right. 


* The legiſlative body cannot be difolred ” the 
a6: BY | : EIN 


Number of Reproſetativer—Baſe of Repreſentation. | 


The number of repreſentatives to the legiſna. 


tive body is ſeven hundred and forty-five, on ac. 


count of the eighty · three departments of which 
the kingdom is compoſed, and independent of 
thoſe that may be granted to the colonies. 
The repreſentatives ſhall be diſtributed among 
the eighty three departments, according to the 


three proportions of territory, of population, and 
of direct contribution. 


Of the 745 repreſentatives, 247 are attached 


to the territory. 


Of theſe each department ſhall nominate three, 
except the department of Paris, which ſhall only 


nominate one. 

Two hundred and forty. nine repieſcitatite 
are attributed to the population. 

The total maſs of the active population of the 
kingdom is divided into 249 parts, and each de- 
partment nominates as many of the deputies 
as it contains parts of the population. 


Two hundred and forty nine repreſentatives 


are attached to the direct contribution, 

The ſum total of the direct contribution of the 
kingdom is divided into 249 parts, and each de- 
partment nominates as many deputies as it pays 

parts of the contribution. 
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Primary Aſemblies— Nomination of . Eleeors. 


IN order to form a national legiſlative aſſembly, 
the active Citizens ſhall meet every two years, in 

primary aſſemblies, 1 in the towns and cantons. 

The primary aſſemblies ſhall form themſelves, 
of full right, the ſecond Sunday of March, if they 
have not been convoked ſooner by the public | 
officers eſtabliſhed by law. 

To be an active citizen, it is neceſſary, to be 
born, or to have become a Frenchman; to be 
twenty-five years of age complete; to have re- 
fded in the city or canton during the time de- 
termined by the law; 

To pay, in any part of the kingdom, a direct 
contribution, at leaſt equal to the value of three 
days labour, and to produce the acquittance; 

Not to be in a menial capacity, namely, that of - 
a ſervant receiving wages; 

To be inſcribed in the municipality of the 
place of his reſidence, in the liſt of the national 
guards; 

To have taken the civic oath. N 

Thoſe ſhall be excluded from the rights of an i 
active citizen, who are in a ſtate of accuſation; 

Who, after having been conſtituted in a ſtate 
of failure, or inſolvency, proved by authentic 
documents, ſhall not produce a general diſcharge 
from their creditors, 
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Mecting „ the „ee in the National ty i 
2 live Am. . 


THE re reſentatives ſhall affen on ek 
Monday of Tg in the place of the meeting o 0 
the laſt legiſlature. 

They thalk form themſelves, proviſionally, inte 
an afſembly, under the preſidenoe of the eldeit 
to verify the powers of the repreſentatives Pre 
ſent. _ 
As ſoon as theſe may be verified to the num 
ber of 373 members, they ſhall conſtitute them 
a -ſelves under the title of the National Le piflatiod 

e A mbli; they ſhall name a preſident, vice-prefi 
dent, and ſecretaries, and enter upon the exerciſ 
of their functions. 

During the whole time of the month of May 
if che number of the repreſentatives preſent fal 
. ſhort of 373, the Aſſembly ſhall not perform any 


THI 
herecit: 
male to 


legiſlative act, They may iſſue an arret, enjoin perpery 
ing the abſent members to attend to their fune i bants. 
rions within fiſteen days at fartheſt, under a penah The 
of 3006 livres, if they do not produce an. e ble : h 
cuſe which ſhall be 2 lawful by the leg Ther 
lative body. of the 

On the laſt day of May, whatever be che pum only in 
ber of members preſent, they ſhall conftirutgÞ obedier 
themſelves a National Legiſlative Aſſembly. | The 

The repreſentatives ſhall pronounce in a body the 
in the name of the F rench people, the oath, o the 
live free or die.“ tive be 

They ſhall then individually take the oath, and 10 
maintain with all their power, the c-nſt:tution of th bim, to 
"kingdom, decreed by the National Conſtituent AR Conſtitu 
bly, during the years 1789, 1790, and 179 791; 


5 e or aſſent 10 N in the cout ſe of the 4 
8 1 


boy 
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nt 45 may at all tend to infringe it; af to Be, i in 
ery reſpect, faithful to the Nation, the Law, a 2 


ing 
47 he repreſentatives of the nation are e 
ble; they cannot be examined, accuſed, or ad- 
judged at any time with reſpect to what they 
have ſaid, written, or done, in the exerciſe of 
their functions of repreſentatives. | 
They may for a crime be ſeized in the act, or 
in virtue of an order of arreſt ; but notice ſhall 
be given of it, without delay to [the legiſlative 
body ; and the. proſecution ſhall not be conti- 
med, till after the legitlative body ſhall have 
decided that there is ground for accuſation. 


Of the Rojalty and the Hoy. 52: : 


THE Royalty is indivifible, and 1 
bdereditarily to the race on the throne, from 
male to male, by order of primogeniture, to the 
perpetual excluſion of Women and their deſcen- 
dants. 

The perſon af the king is cg and oviola- 
bie: his only title is King of the French. 
There is no authority in France ſuperior to that 
of the law. The king reigns only by it, and it is 
only in the name of the law that he can require 5 
obedience. 

The king on his acceſſion to the throne, or 
t the period of his majority, ſhall take 
to the nation, in the preſence of the legitla- 
tive body, the oath, To be faithful to the Nation, 
ond to the Law ; to employ all the power delegated to 
lin, to maintain the Conflitution decreed by the National 
Lunſtituent Aſſembly in the years 1789, 1 790, and 
1791; and to cauſe the laws tobe executed,” 
Rr2 | If 


they are in like manner united at the end of the 
reign, | 


„% n AN-0 2; 


If the legiſlative body ſhall not be aſſembled, The 
the king ſhall cauſe a proclamation to be ifſued of the 
in which ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and a pro- tive be 
miſe to repeat it as ſoon as the legiſlative bodies of eac 
ſhall aſſemble. reign. 

If, one month after an invitation by the legiſla- "The 
tive body, the king has taken this oath, or if civil 11 

after taking it ſhall retract, he ſhall be deemed to Wl king, 
have abdicated the royalty. the ki 
If the king put himſelf at the head of an army, Wl given 
and direct the forces of it againſt the nation, or obtain 
if he do not oppoſe, by a formal act, any ſuch ¶ execut 
enterprize undertaken in his name, he ſhall be his pr: 
deemed to have abdicated, . Thi 
If the king, having gone out of the kingdom, rary g 
do not return on the invitation of the legiſlative I citizei 
body, and within the delay fixed by the procla- MW dence 
mation which cannot be leſs than two months, WM liſt. 
he ſhall be deemed to have abdicated. horſe. 
The delay ſhall commence from the day when Th 
the proclamation of the legiſlative body ſhall have the ſa 
been publiſhed in the place of its fitting ; and WM But t 
the miniſters ſhall be obliged under their reſpon- W paſs t 
fibility to perform all the acts of the executive M themt 
power, the exerciſe of which ſhall be ſuſpended the lis 
in the hands of the abſent king. Th 
After abdication, expreſs or legal, the king thoſe 
ſhall be in the claſs of citizens, and may be ac · ¶ troop 
cuſed and tried like them, for acts poſterior | to Wl have 
his abdication. they 
The particular effects which the king poſſeſſes have 
at his acceſſion to the throne, are irrevocably Th 
united to the domain of the nation : he\ has the quire 


diſpoſition of thoſe which he acquires on his own 
private account ; if he has not diſpoſed of them, 


The 


Wo 


r n N 


The nation makes proviſion for the ſpend 
of the throne by a civil liſt, of which the legiſla- 
tive body ſhall fix the ſum at the commencement - 
of each reign, for the whole duration of that 
teign. | ; 
The king ſhall appoint an adminiſtrator of the 
civil liſt, who ſhall commence all ſuirs for the 
king, and againſt whom all actions for debts of 
the king ſhall be carried on, and judgments 


309 


our 


ven and executed. Sentences of condemnation, 


his private fortune, 


obtained by the creditors of the civil liſt, ſhall be 


executed againſt the adminiſtrator perſonally and 


The king ſhall have, independent of the hono- 


rary guard which ſhall be furniſhed him b 


liſt, It ſhall not exceed 1200 foot, and 
Ms. 


y the 
citizens, national guards of the place of his 
dence, a guard paid from the funds of the civil 


reſi- 


600 


The degrees and rules of advancement ſhall be 


the ſame in it as among the troops of the 
But thoſe who compoſe the king's guards, 


line. 


ſhall 


paſs through all the degrees excluſively amongſt 
themſelves, and cannot obtain any in the army of 


” 


the line. . 


The king cannot chuſe his guards, but among 
thoſe who are at preſent in active ſervice in the 


troops of the line, or amongſt the citizens 


who 


have ſerved a year in the national guards, provided 


they are refidents in the kingdom, and that 


have previouſly taken the civic oath. 


they 


The king's guards cannot be ordered or re- 


quired for any other public ſervice. 


- Of 


» TRANG 


of the Regency. 


THE king is a minor till the age of 8 
complete; and during his minority, there tall 
be a regent of the kingdom. 

The regency belongs to the relation of the 
king, who is the, next in degree according to 

the order of ſucceſſon to the throne, and who has 
attained the age of twenty-five, provided he be 2 
F.enchman refident in the kingdom, and not pre- 


ſumptive heir to any other crown, and have taken 
the civic oath. 


Women are excluded from the regency. 
If a minor king have no relations who unite 


che above qualities, the b 8 the . 
ſhall be elected. | 


Of the Royal Bd 


THE preſumptive heir ſhall bear the name of 
Prince Royal. He cannot go out of the kingdom, 
without a decree of the legiſlative body, and the 

king's conſent. 

2 It he is gone out of it, and if, being arrived at 
_ Eighteen years of age, he do not return to France, 
after being roquires by a proclamation of the 
legiſlative body, he is held to have abdicated the 
255 of ſucceſſion to the throne. 

If the preſumptive heir be a minor, the relation 
of full age, and next in order to the regency, is 
bound to refide within the kingdom. In caſe of 
his going out of it, and not returning on the re- 
quiſition of the legiſlative body, he thall be held 
to have abdicated his right to the regency. 


r Ex: 


"FM A „„ 31 
Fxcept pting: the places of miniſters, the members 
of the royal family are capable of offices and 
employs in the nomination of the King, however 


they cannot be co racers, in chief of any army 
or fleet, nor fulfil the functions of ambaſſadors, 


ed on the propoſition of the king. 

The. members of the royal tamily, called to 
the eventual fucceſſion to the throne, ſhall add the 
denomination of French Prince. 

The denomination of Prince cannot be given 
to any other individual, and ſhall convey no pri- 


of all Frenchmen. 
The younger ſons of the king ſhall | receive, at 
the age of twenty-five, or on their marriage, an 


the legiflative body, and which ſhall terminate 
with the extinction of their male heirs. 


J Miniſters. 
vocation of miniſters. 


bunal of annulment, and thoſe who Halt ſerve. 
in the high jury, cannot be advanced tõ the mi- 


niſhed 5 exerciſe of them. 


miniſter or comptroller of the department. 


The 


without the conſent of the legiſlative body, — 


vilege, nor any exception, to the common rights 


annuity, the amount of which ſhall be fixed by 


TO the vine alone belongs the choice and re- 


The members of the preſent national oy, a 
and ſucceeding legiſlatures, the members of the tri- 


niſtry, nor receive any offices, gifts, N 


x, laries, or commiſſions from the executive powef, 
25 or its agents, during the continuance, 0 of: their 
5 


functions, nor during two years, after. having fi- 7 


No order of the king can be execyted; Te; it 12 
not ſigned by him, and counterſigned by the 
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1 The miniſters are reſponſible for all the offences 


committed by them againſt the national ſafety and 
the conſtitution. | 


% 


P. wers and Functions of the National Legiſlative FG 
JOE. © OOTY | 
THE conſtitution delegates excluſively to the 
legiſlative body, the powers and functions follow. 
ing: | 1 
. To propoſe and decree laws: the king can 
only invite the legiſlative body to take an object 
into conſideration. | 
2. To fix the public expences, 
3. To eſtabliſh the public contributions to 
\determine their nature, quantity, duration, and 
mode of collection. ; 3 1 
4. To divide the direct contribution amongſt 
the departments of the kingdom to ſuperintend 
the employ of all the public revenue, and to de- 
mand an account of it. 
5. To decree the creation or ſuppreſſion of pub- 
lic offices. CE 
6. To determine the quality, weight, impreſ. 
ſion, and name of the coin. EA 
7. To permit or prohibit the introduction of 
foreign troops into the French territories, and of WM treati 
foreign naval forces into the ports of the king- Wl treat) 
dom, - 
8. To fix annually after the propoſition of the 
1 king, the number of men and ſhips of which the 
land and naval armies ſhall be compoſed ; the 
x pay and number of individunls of each rank ; the 
+ rules of admiſſion and promotion : the forms of 
4 inrolment and diſcharge, the formation of naval 
= equipments; the admiſſion of foreign troops or 
naval forces into the ſervice of France; and the 
= -* pay of troops, in caſe of their being diſbanded. 


FP! 
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9. To regulate the adminiſtrative government, : 


and the alienation of the national domains. 
10. To. perſecute before the high national 
court; the miniſters and principal agents of the 
executive power, in what relates to their reſpon- 
fbility. Dag $I 
To accuſe and proſecute before the ſame court, 


thoſe who ſhall be charged with any attack or 


conſpiracy againſt the general ſafety of the ſtate, or 
againſt the conſtitution, | 

11. To eftabliſh the laws, according to which 
marks of honour or decoration, purely perſonal, 
ſhall be granted to thoſe who have rendered ſer- 


vices to the ſtate. | | 


12. The legiſlative body have the right to de- 
cree public honours to the memory of great 
men. | 5 
War cannot be determined on, but by a decree 
of the legiſlative body paſſed on the formal and 
neceſſary propoſition of the king, and ſanctioned 
Wm: 1 | 

During the whole courſe of war, the legiſlative 
body may require the king to negociate peace, 


and the king. is bound to yield to this requiſi- 


R | 5 . 

It belongs tô the legiſlative body to ratify 
treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce, arid no 
treaty ſhall have effect but by this ratification, 


Holding of the Sittings, and Form of deliberating. 


THE deliberations of the legiſlative body ſhall | 


be public, and the proceedings of its fittings ſhall 
be printed. „ | 
The legiſlative body, may, however, on any oc- 
caſion, form itſelf into a general committee. 74 
. ifty members ſhall have a right to demand 
18. 
Ss During 
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314 FR AN C E. 
- During the continuance of the general com. 
mittee, the aſſiſtants ſhall retire, the chair of the 


preſident ſhall be vacant, and order ſhall be main. 
tained by the vice-preſident. . —- 


No legiſlative act can be debated and decreed, | 


except in the following form: 15 
Ihe plan of a decree ſhall be read thrice, at 
three intervals, the ſhorteſt of which cannot be 
leſs than eight days. 5 
The legiſlative body cannot deliberate, if the 


8 


meeting do not conſiſt of at leaſt two hundred 


members: and no decree ſhall be made, except 


by the abſolute majority of votes. 


Of the Royal | S 


THE decrees of the legiſlative body are pre- 
fented to the king, who may refuſe his aſſent to 
them. „ | 


refuſal is only ſuſpenſive. _ | 

When the two following legiſtatures which 
ſhall follow that in which the decree was preſented, 
ſhall ſucceſſively repreſent the fame decree in 
the ſame terms in which it was originally con- 
ceived, the king ſhall be deemed to have given his 
ſanction. P | | 


The aſſent of the king 


cuted. 


The ſuſpenſive refuſal is thus expreſſed: The 


king will examine. 


The king is 


at ſhall have been preſented. 


. 7 No 


In the caſe of a refuſal of the royal aſſent, that 


is expreſſed to each 
decree, by the following formula, ſigned by the 
king: The king conſents, and will cauſe it 10 be exe- 


bound to expreſs his aſſent or 
refuſal, to each decree, within two months after 


| No 
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have a 


int 


1 „5 
T 
No decree to which the king bas refuſed bis 
aſſent, can be preſented to him by the ſame le- 
gillature. 5 
The decree ſanctioned by the king, and thoſe 


, which have been preſented to him by three ſucceſ- 

five legiſlatures, alone have the force of a law, and 
It bear the name and title of laros. CORE WET; 
e There ſhall be, however, executed as laws, 


without being ſubjected to ſanction, thoſe acts of 
che legiſlative body which relate to its conſtitu- 
tion as a deliberating aſſembly. e 5 


* 


Connexion of the Legiſlative B ody with the King. 
WHEN the legiſlative. body is definitively 


e- che king. The king may every year open the 

to ſeſſion, and propoſe the objects, which, during its 
WH continuance, he thinks ought to be taken into 

gat Wl confideration ; this form, however, is not to be 

| confidered as neceſſary to the activity of the le- 

ich Wl viſlative body. © 2 $8 e 

ed, The king ſhall convoke the legiſlative body, 


in during the interval of its ſeſſion, at all times when 
on- the intereſt of the ſtate ſhall appear to him to re- 


ative body ſhall. have foreſeen and determined, 
previous to their adjournment. 


have a place aſſigned to them. 


The 
> of Of the Exerciſe of the Executive Power, 
fter | | : 


y in the hands of the king. 


conſtituted, it ſhall ſend a deputation to inform 


The miniſters of the king ſhall have admiſſion 
into the national legiſlative aſſembly ; and ſhall. 
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THE ſupreme executive power reſides excluſive- 


85s 2 To 


316 FRANDS. 

The king is the ſupreme head of the general 
adminiſtration of the kingdom: the care of watch. 
ing over the maintenance of public order and 
tranquillity is entruſted to him. 


The king is the ſupreme head of the land and 1 
ſea forces. | Bs ing 
To the king is delegated the care of watching ther 
over the exterior ſecurity of the kingdom, and of It 
maintaining its right and poſſeſſions.” _ mul 
The king names ambaſladors, and the other tive 
agents of political negociations. Wot 
He beſtows the command of armies and fleets, T 
and the ranks of marſhal of France and admi- even 
ral. form 


He names two thirds of the rear-admirals, one execi 
half of the lieutenant-generals, camp mar ſhals, ; 
captains of the ſhips, and colonels of the national 
gendarmerie. — To en 
He names a third of the colonels and lieute- 5 
nant colonels, and a fixth of the lieutenants of TI 
ſhips—the whole in conformity to the laws with miniſ 
reſpect to promotion. 55 ; 

He appoints, in the civil adminiſtration of the The 
marine, the directors, the comptrollers, the tres · I ſentati 
ſurers of the arſenals, the maſters of the works 
the under maſters of civil buildings, half of the 
maſters of adminiſtration, and of the under-mals 
ters of conſtruction. | : 

He appoints the commiſſaries of the tribu 
nals. 1 1 
He ſuperintends the coinage of money, and ar 
Points the officers entruſted with this ſuperinten: 
dance in the general commiſſion and the mints. 

The effigy of the king is to be ſtruck on all th 
co:nage of the kingdom. 


FRANCE. 


Of the 1 omulgation of Laws. 


THE executive power is charged with order- 
ing the ſeal of ſtate to be put to laws, and cauſing 
them to be promulgated. 

It is equally charged with cauſing to be pro- 


ther tive body, which have no need of the ſanction 
of the king. 
eets, The executive power cannot make any law, not 


dmi- even proviſional, but merely proclamations, con- 
formable to the laws, to ordain or enforce the 
„ One execution. 


ſhals, 


tional 


of the Interior Adminiftrati on. 
ieute- 
nts. of 
3 with 


of the 
e trea- 
works, 
of the 
er- maß 


miniſtration, and in each diſtrict a ſubordinate 
adminiſtration. 

The adminiſtrators have 1 no character of repre- 
batation. 

They are agents, choſen for a time by the peo- 
ple to exerciſe, under the ſuperintendance, and 
the authority of the king, the adminiſtrative 
functions. | 


* 


tribu 
and af external Connect ions. 


intel: 
e THE king alone can keep up foreign political 


all iht onnections, conduct negociations, make prepa- 
ations of war, proportioned to thoſe of the neigh- 
Poring ſtates; diſtribute the land and ſea forces, 
he ſhall judge molt ſuitable, and regulate their 
Nrection in caſe of war. 

| Every 


4 


mulgated and executed, thoſe acts of the legiſla- 


THERE is in each department a ſuperior ad- 
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The king is the ſupreme head of the gener 

adminiſtration of the kingdom: the care of watch. 

ing over the maintenance of public order and 


tranquillity is entruſted to him. 
The king is the ſupreme head of the End and TH 


ſea forces. ing th 
To the king is delegated the care of watching WI them 
over the exterior ſecurity of the kingdom, and of It 1 
maintaining its right and poſſeſſions. mulg: 
The king names ambaſſadors, and the other tive b 
agents of political negociations, of the 
He beſtows the command of armies and fleets, Th 
and the ranks of marſhal of France and admi. even 
ral. forma 


He names two thirds of the rear-admirals, one execu 


half of the lieutenant-generals, camp marſhals, 


captains of the ſhips, and colonels of the national 
gendarmerie. 
He names a third of the ea and lieute- 


nant colonels, and a fixth of the lieutenants of * 
ſhips—the whole in conformity to the laws with {WT winiſ 
reſpect to promotion. admir 

He appoints, in the ciyil adminiſtration of the Th 
marine, the directors, the comptrollers, the trea- I {entat 
ſurers of the arſenals, the maſters of the works, Th 


the under maſters of civil buildings, half of the 
maſters of adminiſtration, and of the under-maf- 
ters of conſtruction. 

IM appoints the commiſſaries of the tribu · 
nals. 
Hie ſuperintends the coĩnage of money, al ap= 
points the officers entruſted with this ſuperinten- 


dance in the general commiſſion and the mints. | TI 
The effigy of the king is to be firuck on all the Wl an. 
co:nage of the kingdom, whe 


0 
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Of the Promulgation of Laws. 


THE executive power is charged with order- 
ing the ſeal of ſtate to be put to laws, and cauſing 
them to be promulgated, 55 

It is equally charged with cauſing to be pro- 
mulgated and executed, thoſe acts of the legiſla- 
tive body, which have no need of the ſanction 
of the king. | 
The executive power cannot make any law, not 


formable to the laws, to ordain or enforce the 
execution. N 


Of the Interior Adminiſtration. 


THERE is in each department a ſuperior ad- 
miniſtration, and in each diſtrict a ſubordinate 
adminiſtration. 1 i 
The adminiftrators have no character of repre- 
ſentation, | Pont WY 

They are agents, choſen for a time by the peo- 
ple to exerciſe, under the ſuperintendance, and 
the authority of the king, the adminiſtrative 
"WY functions, Og 
DU» - ; 


p- DE external Connections. 


| THE king alone can keep up foreign political 
he Wl connections, conduct negociations, make prepa- 
ations of war, proportioned to thoſe of the neigh- 


as he ſhall judge moſt ſuitable, and regulate their 
lirection in caſe of war. 
Every 


4 


even proviſional, but merely proclamations, con- 


bouring ſtates; diſtribute the land and ſea forces, 
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348 FR ANG © 1 
Every declaration of war ſhall be made in theſe 
terms: By the king of the French, in the name of the 


nalion. 


Every 
officer 
or at 12 


It belongs to the king to reſolve and ſign with If it 
all foreign powers, all treaties of peace, alliance 30 gro 
and commerce, and other conventions, which he rectly 
ſhall judge neceſſary for the welfare of the ſtate, ſend hi 
with a reſerve for the ratification of the legiſlative ducted 
body. that in 

| No 1 
Of the Judicial Power. facie 
| | My „ 3 | 4 man 

THE judicial power can in no caſe be exer. Non 
ciſed, either by the legiſlative body, or the king. bythe 1 
| Juſtice ſhall be gratuitouſly rendered by judges but in 
choſen for a time by the people, inſtituted by let- out as 
ters patent of the king, who cannot refuſe to The 
grant them, They cannot be depoſed, bur for gate ag 

_ forfeiture duly judged ; nor ſuſpended, but for Interna 
an accuſation admitted.  _ REY It is 

In criminal matters, no citizen can be tried, but ¶ ne troc 
on an accuſation received by a jury, or decreed And. 
by the legiſlative body, in the caſes where it be- ¶ qildre 
longs to it to purſue the accuſation. er natic 

After the admiſſion of the accuſation, the fact The 
ſhall be recogniſed and declared by a jury. body, c 

The accuſed ſhall have a right to refuſe, as far WM ditizens 
twenty jurors, without aſſigning reaſons, The 

The jury which declares the fact, cannot be ict a8 

of fewer than twelve members. requiſit 

The application of the law ſhall be made by They 
Judges. 285 V ation. 
T be inſtruction of the proceſs ſhall be public, The) 
and the aſſiſtance of counſel, cannot be refuſed tom, b 
to the accuſed. ; | uniform 

No man acquitted by a lawful jury, can be WF. Digi 
retaken or accuird on account of the ſame fact. only rel 


cop | Every 


Wance, 
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officer of police, ſhall be examined immediately, 
or at lateſt twenty-four hours. wb 

If it reſult from the examination, that there be 
no ground for blame againſt him he ſhall be di- 
rectly ſet at liberty; or if there be ground to 
ſend him to a houſe of arreſt, he ſhall be con- 
gucted there with the leaſt delay poſſible, and 
that in any Caſe cannot exceed three days. 

No man arreſted can be detained if he gave 
ſufficient bail, in all caſes where the law permits 
1 man to remain free under bail. * 

No man in the caſes when detention is authoriſed 
bythe law, can be conducted or detained any where, 
but in thoſe places legally and publicly marked 
out as houſes of arreſt, of juſtice, or priſons. 


tate againſt external enemies, and to maintain 
internal order and the execution of the laws. 
It is compoſed, of the land and ſea armies; of 
the troops ſpecially deſtined for home ſervice ; 

And, ſubſidiarily, of the active citizens, and their 


of national guards. XR 
The national guards do not form a military 


citizens themſelves, called to aſſiſt public force. 
The citizens can never embody themſelves, or 


requiſition of authority. 


nation, to be determined by the law. 
They ſhall be diſtinguiſhed in the whole king- 


uniform. 


Wance, | 


Offi- 


very man ſeized upon and conducted before an 


The public force is inſtituted to defend the 


children of age to bear arms, regiſtered in the roll L 


body, or an inſtitution in the ſtate : they are the 


ct as national guards, but by virtue of a legal 


They are ſubject in this quality to an organ- 


dom, by only one form of diſcipline, and one 


| Diſtinctions of rank and ſubordination, ſubſiſt 
only relatiye to the ſervice, and during its conti- 
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320 P RANGE 
Officers are choſen for a time, and cannot agil 


be choſen till after a certain interval of ſervice a 
ſoldier 8. | 


Of Public Contributions. 


PUBLIC contributions ſhall be debated and 
fixed every year by the legiſlative body, and can- 
not continue in force longer than the laſt day of 
the following ſeſſion, if they are not expreſsly 
renewed, „% 
The funds neceſſary to the diſcharge of the 
national debt, and the payment of the civil liſt, 
can, under no pretext, be refuſed or ſuſpended. 
The ſalaries of the miniſters of the catholic 
religion, who are paid, preſerved, elected, or 
named jn virtue of the decrees of the national 
conſtituent aſſembly, form a part of the national! 
debt. 58 „ 
The legiſlative body cannot in any caſe, charge 


the nation, with the payment of the debts of any 
individual. 5 1 


Of the Connexion with the French Nation with tht 
: | N. ations. 


THE French nation renounces the undertaking 
of any war with a view to make conqueſts, and 
will never employ its forces againſt the liberty of 
any people. | „ 
The conſtitution no longer admits the Droit 
d' Aubaine. Wh 
Foreigners, whether ſettled in France or not, 
inherit the property of their parents, whether fo- 
reigners or Frenchmen. 1 
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They can conttact, acquite ind receive, pro- 


erties ſituated in France, and diſpoſe of it as 
well as any French citizen, in every mode author- 
ied by the laws. was; 

Of the Revifion of Conſtitutional Decrees. 

z . | SE 


THE National Conſtituent Aſſembly declares, 


that the nation has an impreſcriptible right to 


change its conſtitution ; and nevertheleſs confi. 
dering that it is moſt ſuitable to the national in- 
tereſt to make uſe, only by means appointed by 
the conſtitution itſelf, of the right of reforming 


thoſe articles which experience ſhall demonſtrate 


the inconvenience of, decrees, that the aſſembly 
of reviſion ſhall proceed in the following manner: 


When three following legiſlatures ſhall have . 


declared an uniform wiſh for the change of any 
conſtitutional article, the reviſion demanded ſhall 
JJ 
THE eſtabliſhed religion df France is the Roman 
catholic. The Gallican church has more than once 


attempted to ſhake off the yoke of the popes, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs in the attempt during 
| the reign of Lewis XIV. France never would admit 
the inquiſition, and the power of the clergy is much 
more limited, and more ſubject to the civil magiſtrate 


in that country, than in others of that perſuaſion. 
The only limitation upon the king of France, 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, is the concordat, made 


in 1515, between Francis I. and pope Leo X. 


France has made great improvements with re- 
gard to manufactures. Very beautiful works in 
tapeſtry, filigree, and ſculpture, ate executed at 
the Gobelins, in Paris: a great nnmber of perſons 
are employed there in the article of tapeſtry 


alone 2 and the floutiſhing ſtate of the arts and 
manufaCtures in France, is greatly owing to this 
| eſtabliſn- 
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eſtabliſhment. . The filk manufacture arrived 


Ti 


at great perfection under Lewis XIV. and, at thi | 
Gay; the city of Lyons is diſtinguiſhed 38 at oy 
others, for its wonderful {kill and ingenuity in ent 
this reſpect, Even in woollen manufactures, the e 
French have made conſiderable progreſs; thoſe ves 
of Abbeville are ſuppoſed to be little inferior to the as Y, 
Engliſh or Dutch. In many articles, however, 857 


the artizans of France are ſurpaſſed by thoſe of 
England; and their trade and manufactures ſuf. 


and the liberty of France is not yet accompanied 


the ocean and the Engliſh channel, is ſtill very con- 


> Many of the eities of France have privilege 


Bon. 


44 
ran 
and 
peop 
them 
and 
their 
of th 


fered greatly by the perſecution and exile of the 
proteſtants in the reign of Lewis XIV, _. 
Since the late revolution, however, trade, agri- 
culture, and manufactures have much declined, 


* 


with any thing but anarchy, poverty, and confu- 
Their foreign trade, however, to Italy and Tur- 


key, from the ſouth of France, to the Weſt and Eaſt- 
Indies, the Baltic, and the North, from the ports in 


of coinage, and have a particular mark to diſtin · 
guiſh their reſpective pieces. But theſe coinages 


are under the inſpection of the cours des monnoiesy 00 


or mint-courts of Paris, Lyons, and Pau. Ac- 


counts are kept in France, in livres, ſous, and the h 


| ſmall copper piece; but both ſous and livres are Bel 


two ſhillings and ſix-pence, a louis-blane five 
ſhillings, a piſtole eight ſhilling and four-pence, 


deniers. Twelve deniers amount to a ſol or ſou, 
which is about equal to an Engliſh halfpenny, 
and twenty ſous make a livre. The denier is 4 


imaginary coins, like the pound ſterling uſed in 
keepmg Engliſh accounts. Another ſmall cop- 
ber coin is current in France, called a liarq, and 
s equal to three deniers. The value of an ecu is 


end a louis- d'or twenty-one ſhillings. 


[ * 


The 
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officers will lead. 
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The French, in their perſons, are rather ſhorter | 
than their neighbours, and not quite ſo robuſt | 
and large ; but they are actiye afid well propor- 
tioned, and more.exempt from bodily deformi- 
ties than other nations are. Their complexions 
are, in general, dark or ſallow, which probably 
gave riſe to the cuſtom of painting their faces, ſo 
revalent among the ladies. The women in 
1 are indeed more celebrated for vivacity 
and wit, than perſonal beauty. The ſuperior 
people are particularly careful to accompliſh 
themſelves in the exerciſes of dancing, fencing, 
and riding, in all which they generally excel 
their neighbours in point of gracefulneſs. Some 
of the princes of the blood, and a few of the no- 
bility, are more magnificent in their palaces and 


_ equipages than any of the Engliſh ; but the other 


ranks of life are deſpicable, when compared with 
the riches, elegance, and opylence of the nobility 
and gentry of England, even of thoſe of an infe- 
„ TT T- -. - | 

The French are remarkable for their ſpright- 
lineſs and leyity ; but a national vanity is their 
predominant character: they are ſeldom dejected 
by misfortunes, and this vanity impels them to 
actions to which true courage inſpires other na- 
tions. But this character is only conſpicuous in 
the higher and middling ranks, where it produces 
excellent officers ; the common ſoldiers of France 
having few ideas of heroiſm. Hence it has been 
juſtly obſerved of the French and Engliſh, that 
the French officers will lead if their ſoldiers will 
follow; and the Engliſh ſoldiers will follow if their 


Freedom and wit is much affected by theſe 


volatile people, but too. much of their conver- 


tation is engroſſed by faſhionable dreſſes and 
diverſions. The public diverfions, in many par- 
J _ - , At 


\ 
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ticulars, reſemble thoſe of England, but their 


gallantry is of a very different complexion, Their 
great attention to the fair degenerates into rid 

culous foppery in the men, and in the ladies it is 
ſupported by admitting of thoſe freedoms which 
would be thought indecent in many other coun- 
tries; but theſe ſeeming levities are ſeldom at- 
tended with that criminality which they ſeem to 
indicate, to thoſe who are unacquainted with their 
manners. Nor are their huſbands ſo indifferent 
as many travellers have imagined, about the con 
dug of their wives. 3 | 
In politeneſs, courteſy, and 


, and good breeding, ſays 
Dr. Moore, the French are eminently diſtinguiſh. 
ed. Theſe qualities are obſervable, though in 


different .proportions, through every rank, from 


people of the firſt diſtinctioa to the loweſt me- 
chanic. It is indeed ſingularly remarkable, that 


politeneſs, which in all other cquntries is con- 
fined to thoſe of zcertain rank in life, ſhould here 


pervade every. profeſſion and fituation. Of all 
people in the world the French bear adverſity 
with the beſt grace ; but, in proſperity, many of 
them become inſolent, vain, arbitrary ; and im- 
. — V - 
The French have been frequently accuſed of 
inſincerity; the charge, in ſome degree may be ad- 
mitted; but they generally draw on themſelves 
this impuration by their exceſs of civility, which 
throws a ſyſpicious light upon their candour. In 
private life they have many amiable characters; 


and many inſtances pf the moſt difintereſted ge- | 


nerofity may be found among them. 
It would be injuſtice not to acknowledge that 


the French, from their politeneſs,. have given 2 


poliſh to the rude or ferocious manners of other 
pations. Long havethey taken the lead in faſhion, 
dreſs, and taſte; but they now think * 
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I FRANGSE 1 
rt ably of the Engliſh, and even attempt to imi- 
ir Wl tate them in their manners, cuſtoms, build- 
. W ings, and amuſements, The Engliſh language 


h the beſt literary produCtions are 
= the French of any education. 
t- The French have many good qualities, and are 
to certainly a very agteeable people to reſide among, 
ir at leaſt for a time, Their great attention to 
nt ſtrangers deſerves mugh commendation, and 
n WT rencers their company highly agreeable to all tra- 
yellers. 5 7 


held ſacred among 


j By the lateſt and beſt calculations, it appears, 
. that France contains, at preſent, about twenty 


in millions of inhabitants, . Some ſpeculative men 
m WH have indeed lately ſuppoſed that the population 
of France has been many years on the decline; 
but, upon an accurate inveſtigation, the fact ap- 
peared to be otherwiſe, © OR Ry 

I cannot avoid, upon this ſubject, introducing 
a few other quotations from Dr, Moore's late 
travels through France, Speaking of the man- 
ners of the French, he ſays, «© The man in power 
is courteous to his dependent, the proſperous to 
the unfortunate, the very beggar who ſolicits a 
charity does it with a hecoming grace: and, if 
his requeſt be not granted, he is ſure, at leaſt, 


manity, and not with harſhneſs or inſult. A 
ſiranger, quite new and unverſed in their lan- 
guage, whoſe accent is uncouth and ridiculous 
in the ears of the French, and who can ſcarcely 
open his mouth without making a blunder in gram- 
that WY mar or idiom, is heard with the moſt ſeriqus at- 
Wh tention, and never laughed at, even when he 
"ph the oddeſt ſoleciſm or equivocal expreſhion,” 
275 T . | 


is is ſtudied among people of the firſt faſhion; and 


that it will be rufuſed with an appearance of hu- 
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8 rA 0 
The fame author obferves, « that the wol "Y 
rin deviarioo'frotn faſhion, in the important ar, 
hl of dref *. anhor make them forget the lap 
"of g g. When a 
pu ublie watks” in cloaths made 
of he mode, vpod which the. 
poſed te to lay doch fer ſtreſs, they do 05 2 
at him chay allow bim fig & p a 
probſerved, and do not till We rift round" 5 
zndulg the Turioßit) which bis Uncolnribn figure 
may have excited. I have remarked rhis 35 8 
of $6 1-2 lten, in, the, ſtreets, in the Jowelt of 
The vulgar, or rather of the people; fot there are 


every law 
neh are . 
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Ted Tal yt [few hf the natives of Paris) who can be 


"KA (lr Wes continues che fame traveller, 
| 28 only means dothing beyond cominon civility 

by the picurffal ſhower pr compliments whith he 
Pours gn every ſtranger; but alſo, he takes it for 
grafted, that the ranger knows that nothing 
"more N meant. Theſe Expreſfions are fully * 
underſtood by his own countryman: he ich 
all the world are as well informed; and he * 
pot the ſmalleſt intention to deceive. But if any 
man takes theſe impreſſions in a literal ſenſe, 11 
believes chat people are in reality, inſpired'with 
| e 4 7 in wo with him at firſ 
"Sight, he wil ry muc ppointed; elpe- 
| At; if be expects ſtrong proofs of either. Ne 
he has no right to accuſe the French of infindrity 
br breach of friendſhi 7 8 riendſhip is entire 

. out of the queſtion. They never intend to e, 
vey any other idea, than that they were willing 
to. receive him on the footing of an acquaintanG 
Theſe complimental phraſes, which have cept 
into all modern languages, may perhaps be * 
. Auous; or, if you pleaſe, abſurd; but they a 
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F RAN CE =: 
grity muſt uſe, them, both in. England and France; 
ith this difference that a ſmaller proportion will 
do in the language of the one country. than in 
that of the other; but they are indications of 
fiendſhip in neither.” Moore's Tr. 64. 4 bao; 

The French, ſays Mrs Piozzi, are really a con- 


humble gentle life, nor envies that greatneſs he 
never can obtain. Pioxxi i Tr. 13. 

A Frenchman of. twenty-five, ſays a late travel · 
ler, is not Quite ſo ſedate! an animal as an; ran. 
linman of fifteen. Moons Tr. i. 49. 
When the prodigious: reſaurces af, F range are 
conſidered, ad the advantage it enjoys... above 
moſt every other country in point of ſoil, , cli- 


ed that the bulk of the nation ſhould be ar their 


there, as in any country of Europe. 


vifit a few trading 
mult ſeldom enter the chateau of the lord, of the 
hut of the peaſant. In the former nothing, but 


tawdry furniture can be ſeen, OM _ landen only 
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THE kingdom 4 France, 3 old EL, 1 
territories belonging to it, is yariouſly divided; 
tamely, in reſpect of its civil conſtitution into 
parliaments z of its finances, into generalities; of 


nd biſhoprics, or eceleſiaſtical provinces, as they 
Ke called; and fly, with raged. to its military 
con- 
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— 


tended race of mortals :—precluded alt oft from 
poſhbility of adventure, the low Parifian leads "I 


mate, and ſituation, it might naturally be expect- 
ale, and that poverty ſhould be as little known 


Thoſe who mean to retain a favourable opinion 
of the wealth of France, muſt remain at Pais, 5 
ar manufacturing towas; burn 


ts eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, into archbiſhopricy | 


* 2 (<>. -- Ib = 


1 


=” _CTEANGCHE- 
conſtitution, it confiſts of thirty-ſeven poveri: | 
ments. The laſt being the principal diviſion, and 
that which is moſt generally adopted, I ſhall pyr. 
ſue the ſame plan, in imitation of the moſt ap- 
proved French geographers 


Tux Gora ¼αᷓ]ꝰs r or PARIS. 


| PARTS, the capital of the kingdom; is fitwx; 
"4 — ted on the river Seine, in the iſle of France, 
Þ 8555 and is one of the largeſt and fineſt cities 
in the world. Ever ſince the reign of Hugh 
Capet, this city has been the uſual Wes of the 
kings of France. It is nearly of a circular form, 
| and, including the ſuburbs, about fifteen miles 
E- n circumference. The number of its inhabitants 
Ss . are ſuppoſed to be five hundred thouſand ; the 
= freets are computed to exceed nine hundred, and 
the houſes amount to about twenty thouſand, and 
from four to ſeven ſtories high; excluſive of 
churches, convents, chapels, colleges, commu- 
nities, and all other public edifices. The ftreets 
are -of a proper breadth, well-built, paved, and 
lighted, Here are forty-ſeven pariſn-churches, 
and twenty others, three abbies and twelve pri- 
ories for men, ſeven abbies and fix priories for 
women, ſeventeen. collegiate churches, of which 
thirteen have chapters; fifty convents and fra- 
ternities of eccleſiaſtics- and laics, forty three 
numeries, fourteen female communities, eleven 
ſeminaries, twenty-ſix hoſpitals, forty chapels, | 
an univerſity with four faculties, and forty-three 
colleges, exclufive of ſome- others; nine acade- | 
mies, five public libraries, four royal palaces, four 
« caſtles, ſeventy-three market-places, fixty foun- 
tains, twelve bridges over the Seine, ten of which 
are ſtone, and eleven public gates. 9 5 
f 9 1 | But 
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But, to deſcend to particulars, that part which. 
js called La Cits lies in. the centre, conſiſting of 
three iſlands formed by the Seine, viz. Vile de 
Palais, l' Ile de Notre-Dame, and Vifle Louviers. 

It is the principal of the three parts into which 
the city is divided, and contains the following 
ſtructures, viz. ſeveral bridges, which have moſt 
of them a row of houſes on each ſide; the moſt 
remarkable of theſe are the Pont- neuf, and Pont - 
royal; the firſt conſiſting of twelve arches, which, 
properly fpeaking, form two bridges, the one 
leading from the ſubur of St. Germain to the 
city, and the other to that part called la Ville. The 
paſſage for carriages, in the middle, is thirty; _ 
feet wide; it has a foot walk on each ſide, raiſed 
about two feet higher, and, in the centre, a braſs 
ſtatue of king Henry IV. on horſeback. The 
building called la Samaritaine is alſo upon this 
bridge, from a groupe of figures on it repreſen- 
ting Chriſt and the Samaritan woman. The 
Pont-royal leads to the Thuilleries, and was built 
by order of Lewis XIV. The cathedral of Notre 

Dame, dedicated to the Virgin-Mary, which is a 
large noble gothic ſtructure, built in the form of 
a croſs, and is ſaid to have been founded by king 
Childeric. Here is a profuſion of gold and ſilver 
plate, rich tapeſtry, and fine paintings, and the 
number of the canons is no leſs than fifty. Near 
it ſtands -the palace of the archbiſhop of Paris. 

The ice pariſh church of St. Bartholomew, 
the latter of which is extremely beautiful, and 
ſtands near the Palais—The Palais, which gives 
name to an iſland, and in which the parliament _ 
and many courts are held. There is a very beau- 
tiful chapel belonging to the Palais, in which is 
allo a priſon for the juriſdiction of the parliament, 
called La Conciergerie—The Hotel Dieu, a large 
boſpital of great antiquity, in which eight thou- 
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(and ſick and infirm poor are attended by the nuns of 


th-order of St. Auguſtine. The hoſpital of St. Ca. 
tharine, where poor women and maidens are enter- 
tained and attended three days by the ſame 'nuns,— 
The Grande Chatelet, where many ofthe infe- 
rior courts* of juſtice hold their ſeſſions Fort 
FEveque, in which are a mint and a priſon St. 


Germain PAvuxerreois; called the  royal-patiſh 


church, becauſe both the Louvre and the Thouil- 
leries are ſitvated in that pariſh—The Louvre, 
an ancient royal palace, part of which was re- 
built by Lewis XIV. This palace is joined 
to the 'Thuilleries by a 
there is a valuable collection of Paintin 8, the 
king's printing houſe, the mint for ſtriking his ma- 


| jeſly's - metals, an aſtoniſhing. Om of rich 
ection of ancient 


tapeſtry hangings, and a coll 
arms, among which are thoſe worn by Francis I. 


at the battle of Pavia. Here the French aca- 


demy of belles- lettres, the academy of painting 
and ſculpture, &c. have their meetings Le Pa- 
lais royal, built by cardinal Richlieu in 1636, and 
belongs to the duke of Orleans. The pictures in 


it are valued at four millions of livres The pa- 


laces des Thuilleries, ſo called from a tile or 


brick kiln which formerly occupied that ſpot, com · 


municates with the Louvre by a gallery, as has 


been already obſerved. Behind it are delightful 


gardens, adorned with walks, parterres, trees, ever- 
oreens, the choiceſt flowers, a canal, and fountains. 


Bebind the Thuilleries, on the bank of the 
Seine, are pleaſant walks, much frequented in 
fine weather, as well as the gardens—La place 


de Louis le Grande, a beautiful ſquare, in the 
centre of which is an equeſtrian ſtatue of that king 


; finely executed—The Places des Victoires, orna- 


mented with a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. of gilt braſs.— 


FUR 88 library 1 in 1 00: Vivien, containing 


ninety 


gallery, in which 
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inety-four thouſand printed books, thirty thou- 
ſand manuſeripts, and a large collection of mes 
dals and copper- plates The chuteh. of St. Eu- 


in honour of Lewis XIV The gate of St. Mar- 


hotel de ville, a large gothic ſtructure — The ar- 
ſenal, conſiſting of many ſpacious buildings — 


knights of Malta, which gives name to a quarter 
where non freemen mar exerciſe their trade. This 


of Lewis XIII. and XIV. are preferyed; each in 
a caſket of gold, ſupported by two angels of mafly 


Mam: „ | 
In that part of Paris called the Univerſity, 
the principal places are.. 2 


Charles the Great. All the arts and ſciences are 


taught here, particularly law, phyſic, and divi- 
nity—The gobelins, a houſe or palace, in which 


noble foundation for poor females, in which al- 
moſt ſeven thouſand obſects are taken care of and 
to this boſpital, are about four thouſand perſons of 


The abbey of St. Victor, having a public library, 
The college of phyſicians — The Little Chatelet, 


piinpDalnickiret ar 
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ſtace, in which is the tomb of the great Colbert— 
The gate of St. Denis, erected as a triumphal arch 


tin, built in honour of tine ſame king La Greve, 


2 large open place, where public rejoicings are 
celebrated, and male factors are executed -The 


The Baſtile, before its demolition, was ſituated 
near this ſpot. Le Temple, a commandery of the 


temple is the reſidence of the grand prior of the - 
kingdom. That formerly called La maiſon pro- 
feſſe des jeſuits, in the church of which the hearts 


filver, hovering with expanded wings, aud as large 
The univerſity, ſaid to have been founded by 


a great many artiſts and manufacturers are em- 
ployed by government The general hoſpital, a 


provided for. In the caſtle of Bicetre, belonging 


which are an infinite variety of plants and trees — 


Uu2 N 
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an old fortreſs.now converted i into a priſon, —The 
royal college, and that of Lewis the Great.—The | 
abbey of St. Genevieve, containing a marble mo- 
nument of king Clovis, the ſhrine of St. Gene. 
vie ve, a library, and a cabinet of curioſities and 
antiquities— The royal obſervatory The ro yal 
academy of ſurgery— The convent of the 9 852 
eiſcans The play -houſe The convent of Car. 
thuſians— The palace of Luxemburgh, a Magni 
ficent ſtructure, in which are ſome fine paintings 
by Rubens, In the hotel des ambaſſadeurs, am- 
bafladors extraordinary are entertained for three 
days, and thoſe of remote countries during the 
whole time they ſtay at Paris. The abbey of St. 

. Germainde Prez, coptaining an excellent library, 
in which are eight thouſand valumes of manu- 
ſcripts. The royal hoſpital of invalids, erected by 

Lewis XIV, for maimed and ſuperannuated ſoldiers 
and ſailors, The chapel belanging to it is very mag. 

nificent. Near it is a military academy, in which 
five byndred young gentlemen. are inſtr be in the 
military art. 

Lee Peyple, ſays Dr, Moore, is a term of te 
proach in 9 0 Un homme du peuple, implies a 
want of both education and manners. Un homme 
comme il faut, on the other hand, does not imply 
a man of ſenſe or principle, but fim ply a manof birch 
or faſhion: for a man may be homme comme il faut, 
and yet be devoid af 7 quality which adorns Ml facre 
human nature. Aoore's Tr. i. 3T, aſcen 
The environs of Paris are remarkably pleaſant, buria 
and cantain ſeveral ſmall ns and villages, with three 
ſome beautiful ſeats. Among the latter, is the Phili 
royal palace of Madrid, bpilt by Francis I. in 1529, conv 
after the model of the palace of Nadel in Spain, toge! 

where be was Kerr priſoner, 1 5 do t. 
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5 Tus GovernmanT or THE ISLE or FRANCE, 
oy E PT SENS 3 
d THIS government is bounded on the north by 
al Picardy ; on the weſt by Normandy; on the 
* ſouth by Beauce, and part of Gaſtinois; and ou 
[- the eaſt by Champagne and Brie, Ir is about 
i» Wl thirty fix leagues in length, and almoſt as many 
rg in breadth... The principal rivers by which it is 
1 watered, are the Seine, the Marne, the Oiſe, and 
55 the Aiſne, The ptincipal places in this govern- 
10 ment are 8 * ; 
t. ä „ | | 
7 SAINT DEN IS, a pretty large town, ſeated 
1+ in a fruitful level country, about two leagues north 
yy of Paris. It obtained its name from an abbey of. 
rs Benedictines, founded there by king Klotar in 600, 
> but greatly improved by Dagobert his ſon, dedi- 
ch Wl cated to St, Denis, the patron or tutelar faint of. 
10 France. It has an elegant garden and a rich trea- 

5 ſury, in which the crown jewels are always kept. 
3 In the church, which is a handſome gothic ſtruc- 

a ture, are the ſepulchres of the French kings, the 
Ne princes and princeſſes of the blood, and other 
ly great perſonages; particularly that of marſhal Tu- 
th renne. The firſt king buried here was Dagobert, 
t, many of whoſe ſucceſſors are alſo depoſited in this 
ns ſacred fabric; but it was not till the Capet line 

. aſcended the throne that this became the common 
19% burial place of the kings; and of this line only | 
h three have been interred. elſewhere; namely, 

| Philip I. Lewis the Young, and Lewis XI. The 
9. convent, which is of the Benedictine order, and 
0, together with its precincts, immediately ſubje&t _ 

do the pope, has an annual income of about 


ty thouſand livres, excluſive of the lordſhip of 
lag town. The title of abbot was ſuppreſſed in 
1 173 ö 1692, 
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on the death of ard De Retz; and vis revenue, 
which was one hundred thouſand livres, granted 


to the convent of St. Cyr, founded by Lewis XIV. 
for the education of ladies. Here are thirteen 


churches, beſides that already mentioned, one of 
which is a collegiate, and dedicated to St. Paul. 


This toun has alſo ee and eee 
for its fairs. en en, e 


- BEAUYOIS, 10 cap 0 of he Smith ealled 
Benuviifs, is fituated * the river Terain, about 
fourteen leagues north-weſt of Paris. It is the 
ſee of a biſhop, who is both ſpiritual and temporal 


lord of the city, ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of | 


Rheims, and à duke and peer of France, with an 
annual revenue of fifty-five thoufand livres. Here 
ate ſeveral manufactures of tapeſtry, linen; ſerge, 
and woollen cloths ; befides which Beauvois is 
entiched with a cathe dral, fix collegiate churches, 
thirteen pariſ-chorches, three. 11 1 8 be. 


"ew Lek cond Seo? Toh | 


Bre CLOUD, e feated on an eininenen 
neär the Seine, two leagues below Paris, and be- 
longing to the archbiſhop of that city, to whom 
it gives the title of duke and peer. Here is a 
collakiare church, a convent, and a fine palace 
belonging to the duke of hee We the laſt of 


which there are ſome: admirable wore ; and 


in the beautiful garden belonging to it, ſome cu - 
rious fountains and cafcades. This place is much 
reſorted to by the inhabitants of Paris, on account 
of its extraordinary. beauty, The town of St, 


Cloud has a manufactory of porcelain, and a fine 
over the Seine. 8 55 III. was 


ſtone · bridg 
murdered ere in the year I 559. 
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leagues ſouth-weſt'of Paris, was formerly only one 
delt and/prioty, ſohordinate'to that of St. Mag. 
loire at Päris 9 but, having lords of its own, who' 
were valſals to the archbiſhop of Paris, Lewis XIII. 
urchaſed this place, with intent to build him- 
ſelk a hunting ſeat in it: and Lewis XIV. 
erected here à moſt ſuperb and ſpacious pa- 
lace, on à regular conſtruction, the infide of 
which: is decorated with paintings by the 
ut pn maſters, the richeſt and moſt magni- 
he cent | on | | 
ral ia the middle of a valley ſurrounded with hills; 
of Wl havins on the ſide towards Paris, a fine avenue lead- 
an ing to it through the town, and dividing it into the 


ere Wl old and new. Fo give a particular account of this 


place would far exceed the limits of our plan. It 
conſiſts, however, of ſeveral quadrangles, embel- 
liſhed; both externally and internally, in the moſt 
ſumptuous manner. The grove is delightful be- 
yond imagination, being embelliſhed with ſtatues, 
fountains,” caſcades, and bowers. The menageric 


of very cut ious animals. 

with tapeſtry, is lined with marble, and the neater 
you approach the king's apartments, the more coſt - 

ly is the marble, and the finer the ſculpture, paint- 
ing, andother decorations. The cflapel isanexqui- 
ſte piece of architecture, ſculpture, and painting, 
The king's bed chamber is magnificent beyond. 
conception : the bed; conſiſting of crimſon velvet 
embroidered with gold, ſtands in a kind of alcove, 
where two figures of Fame are repreſented fitting. 
The canal in the garden, by which the river Eure 


is conveyed to it, is a very noble one. It is in- 
terſected in the middle, by another canal; ae 


» 2 | ix 7 e ne et 4 11 
"VERSAILEES, a town ſituated about four 


# A v S <4 ty ie @;: X 1 . e * 
arniture. Tr is fituated on a riſing ground, 


confiſts of ſeven courts, and contains a vaſt number : 


Every part within the palace, that is not hung 


. 
of theſe branches goes to the little palace of Tria. 
non, the other ſupplies the menagerie. The 
fineſt water - works are defended with, rails, and are 
only played off on extraordinary occaſions; the 
others remain open, and are continually exhibited 
during the ſummer ſeaſo n. 
The orangery or green-houſe, is an elegant 
ſtructure: the parterre before it is alſo very beau- 
tiful, being adorned with a great number of 
orange and lemon trees, laurels, myrtles, &c. The 
labyrinth, or maze, is a fine grove. It has ac- 
quired that name from the diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral walks, which are ſo interwoven with 
each other, that is diffieult for any one to find his 
way out of it without a guide. In a word, the 


garden, take it all 5s 9K; with due attention. 
to the ſtatues, canals, fountains, groves, and grot- 


tos, is ſuperior to any thing of the kind in Europe. 
The royal cabinet contains the moſt curious me- 
dals, coins, paintings, &c. that Italy could afford. 
The ſtables are grand, elegant, and convenient. 


which though but one ſtory high, makes a pleaſing, 
and even a magnificent appearance, its outſide 
conſiſting wholly of variegated marble of moſt ex- 
cellent workmanſhip. The extenfive foreſt be- 
longing to Verſailles, includes ſeveral villages, 
caſtles, and country ſeats ; and being the uſual 
reſidence of the æourt, it has occaſioned a conſi- 
derable town to be built; in which the ſtreets are 
ſtraight and conſiſt of a great number of hotels. 
The old town has a convent, and the new one a 

ariſh church, with a large houſe for the miſſion- 


aries of St. Lazarus, to whom the church be- 


longs. . e 
MARLY, a village near the Seine, a mile from 


Verſailles, where Lewis XIV. built a royal- pa- 


lace, 


To this place belongs alſo the palace of Trianon, 
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lace, conſiſting of one large inſulated pavilion, 
8 with two oppoſite rows, each containing ſix ſmaller 
1 avilions, joined to each other by covered green 


he walks, all exactly of the ſame dimenſions, and 

" Wl fanding equidiſtant. The gardens here are uni- 
* yerſally admired; and the engine for raiſing wa- 
ane err from the Seine, to ſupply the reſervoirs and 
au. Vater. works, is equally grand and ingenious ; 


de v2ter being conveyed hither over ſeveral hills, 
"he and from hence to Verſailles. 


Sr. GERMAIN EN LAYE, a populuous 
town, ſeated on an eminence in the foreſt of Laye, 
on the banks of the Seine, and about four leagues 
from Paris. This place is principally remarkable 
for two caſtles, or royal palaces, the gardens of 
which were formerly very noble, but are now 
much neglected. Lewis XIV. was born in that 
which is called the new palace; but, fo tranſitory 
are ſublunary things, the alcove in which that 5 
hero drew his firſt breath, is now converted into 
a duſt-hole; the noble galleries are become gra- 
naries, and the paintings are hardly diſtinguiſhable 
on account of the filth which covers them. 
James II. of England, after he fled from that ] 
country, kept his little court in the old palace, 10 
after the revolution, and died in it on the 6th of 10 
September, 1701. The foreſt and park conti- 
guous to the caſtles are very beautiful. 5 


FONTAINBLEAU, a town in the middle 
ef a foreſt, about eleven miles ſouth of Paris. 11 
It is chiefly remarkable for its royal palace, which e 
is very ſpacious, but ſituated in a bottom. The 
foreſt is large, beautiful, and romantic, and 
abounds with game. The ſtag-gallery, in this 
place, extends the whole length of the orangerie, 
ad is decorated with paintings of all the royal 
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laces and feats, between which are ſtag's heady, 
with an-infeription underneath, ſhewing Where, 
and by what king, the ſtag was Killed. The 
_ gardens are beautiful, and ncbly OK vith 
ſtatues and fountains, 
The ſmaller places in this geretpuept are vn. 
eennes, Senlis, - Compeigne, - Soiflons, Noyon, 
Dreaux, St. Cyr, Montmorency, Charenton, Cor- 
wy Cheſpy, * Fuss, and Teen | 


Tux owns or PICARDY | AND Al. 
ne 3 100 


PICARDY 1 is ; bounded on the north by tho 
Pais de Calais, Artois, and. Hainault; on the 
ſouth by the Ide of France; on the eaſt by 
Champaigne; and on the weſt by Normandy — 
the channel. The principal rivers are the Somme, | 
Qiſe, Canehe, Lathie, La Lis, Scarpe, and Deule. 
This province, in conſequence of its flouriſhing 
manufactures, its fituation upon the ſea, and its 
fiſheries, is the ſeat of a very extenfive trade. | 
The principal places in this go ernment, are 


GUISE, the capital of the diſtrict of Thie- 
rache, ſeated on the river Oife. It has a flrang 
caſtle, remarkable for holding out ſeveral ſieges, 
of which that by the archduke Leopold, in 1650, 
was the laft, The town being ſiuated on the 
| frontiers of the low countries is confidered as one 
of the bulwarks of the kingdom, and therefore 
ſtrongly fortified. Here is a deputy-governor, 
_@garticular governor, a ſalt office, a ſmall colle- 
"Bia church, and a convent. 1 


AMIENS, the capital of Picardy, and of the 
diftriet called Amienois. It is a place of great 


anti- 


y RANGE f "34H 


antiquity, well fortified, the ſeat of a governor- 


general, and ſeveral det, and the ſee of a biſhop 
who has a revenue of thirty thouſand livres. Here 
are three bridpes over the ſame number of channels 
of the Somme, a magnificent cathedral, a colle- 
giate church, a chapter of St. Nicholas, fourteen 
pariſh-churches, a ſeminary, ſeveral convents, a 
general hoſpital, ſome abbies, and an academy of 


arts. There are, in this town, ſeveral manufac- 


tures of half- ſilk ſtuffs and ferrets. 

The cathedral, at Amiens, ſays Mrs Piozzi, 
made ample amends for the country we. paſſed 
through to ſee it : the Nef d' Amiens deſerves the 
fame of a firſt-rate ſtructure, and the ornaments 
of its high altar ſeem particularly well choſen, 
of an excellent taſte, and very rn execution. 


Plozzi $ 77. i. 9 


CRECY- or Cnnisv, a ſmall town on the river 
Authie, about three leagues from Abbeville, fa- 
mous for the battle between the Engliſh and the 


French in 1 346, in which the latter were wan 
defeated. 


| AZINCOURT, or 3 a 1 fi- 
tuated Hear the river Breſſe, near which Henry 
V. king of England obtained k complete victory 
over the French, on the 25th of October, 1415. 
Great numbers of the F rench nobility were ſlain 
and taken 9 ä 


BOULOGNE, a City and ſea: port at "a. 


mouth of the little river Liane, with a harbout 
a fort: the harbour, however, 5 
cannot be entered but at high water, and not 


defended by 


even then without difficulty, or danger. It is 
ſeven leagues from Calais, and thirteen from 
Abbeville. It is the capital of the Boulonnois, 

XX 2 a diſ- 
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a diſtrict exempted ſrom ſeveral taxes, and hay. 


ing a governor independent of the goyernor-ge. 
neral of Picardy, It is divided into the upper 
and lower town, The latter is larger and hand- 
ſomer, but not ſo well fortified, nor inhabited by 


ſo mapy genteel people as the former. The 


\ biſhop is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Rheims. 


Here is a court of admiralty, and ſeveral other 
courts, a ſtrong citadel, two convents, a ſemi- 
nary, and a college. This was farmerly a part of 


the earldom of Flanders. Near it is a mineral 


ſpring, called La Fontaine de Fer, the Iron 
Spring. Fe Bak} 


CALATS, a ſtrong town and ſea-port, ſituated 


on the narroweſt part of the channel, called Le pas 
de Calais, or the ſtraight of Calais. It is the ca- 
pital of the recovered country, and contains two 
churches, one of which is in the ſuburbs, and 


four convents. It is large and well fortified, but 


the harbour is of difficult and dangerous accels, 


Here 1s a fine arſenal, and a citadel, which com- 


mands the town and harbour. It carries on a 


good trade in wine, brandy, ſalt, flax, butter, and 


horſes, and reaps great advantage from the canal 


made there. in 1681, which opens a cheap and 
convenient intercourſe with St, Omer, Graveline, 
Dunkirk, Bergues, and Ypres, In time of peace 
between France and England, pacquet-boats are 


- continually paſſing too and from Calais to Dover. 
Edward III. king of England, in 1346, took this 
town by a formal ſiege, after which it remained in 


the hands of the Engliſn till 1558, when they 
were diſpoſſeſſed of it by the French, In 1594, 


it was taken by the Spaniards, who gave it up in 
1596, at the peace of Vervins. It was bombarded 


by the Englith in 1694, 1695, and 1696. M 
| 5 a + 8 18 


Ss TRANG EF. SET 
Mrs Piozzi makes the following obſeryations 
on this port, ſo oppoſite to Dover. We are going 
now to leave Calais, where the women 1n long 
white camblet cloaks, ſoldiers with whiſkers, 
girls in neat ſhort. ſlippers and ſhort petticoats 
contrived: to ſhew them, 'who wait upon you at 
the inn ; —poſtillions with greaſy night-caps, and 
vaſt jack-boots, driving your carriage harneſſed 
with ropes, and adorned with ſheep-ſkins, can 
never fail to ſtrike an Engliſhman at his firſt 
going abroad. Piozzi's Trelg 
We | 
ARTOIS, the other part of this government, 
is one of the fineſt and moſt fertile provinces in 


teen provinces of the Netherlands, but now be- 
longs to France. The name of this country is de- 
rived from the- ancient Atrabates, who dwelt in 
Gallia Belgica, and made no inconfiderable fi- 
gure in Cæſar's time. It is about twenty-four 
leagues in length, and twelve in breadth ; and 
the moſt conſiderable places in it are, wy 


ARRAS, the capital of Artois, ſituated on the 
Scarpe, about ſixteen leagues ſouth of Dunkirk. 
It is pretty large, and well fortified, being divi- 
ded into the city and town, of which the for- 
mer is the moſt ancient. Ir is the ſee of a biſhop, 
ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Cambray. The 


nificent church belonging to it. Here are alſo 
eleven pariſh-churches, a ſeminary, and ſeveral 
convents. The governor's houſe, and the town- 
houſe, are magnificent buildings. The inhabit- 


tapeſtry hangings, which take their name from 
5 town. The provincial court of Artois is held 
bre, Ns | 


the nation, and was formerly one of the ſeven- 


abbey of St. Veſt, in this town, has a moſt mag- 


ants have a conſiderable trade in ſail- cloth, and 


2 . | Sy. 


. ST, OMER, a conſiderable city, ſituated on 
the river Aa, and is one of the beſt fortifications 
in the Netherlands. It is the fee of .a- biſhop, 
ſiuffragan to the archbiſhop of, Cambray. Here 
are ſeveral convents, a fine town: houſe, a cathe. 
-dral, fix pariſh-churches (exclufive of St. Ber. 
tin's, a celebrated abbey of Benedictines) two col. 
leges, and an hoſpital. The ſuburb, called Haut- 
| ou is inhabited ſolely by Flemiſh families, 
Near the town is a Kind of lake, in which ate 
ſome floating Hands. 
The leſs confiderable places are St. 
Peronne, Abbeville, La Fere, Conti, C 
Montrevil, Ambleteuſe, and Guiſnes. 


Tur GovzaxNZEVT of CHAMPAGNE Av BRIE, 


_ THIS province is bounded on the ſouth by 
Burgundy ; on the north by Hainault and the 
biſhopric of Liege; on the weſt by the Ifle of 
France and Picardy ; and on the eaſt by Luxem- 

burgh and Lorrain. It is about one hundred and 

_ fixty-five- miles in length, and one hundred and 

forty-five in breadth, where broadeſt. The prin- 

Cipal rivers are the Seine, the Marne, the Aube, 

and the Aiſne. The principal places in this go- 

vernment are, : PROS 


* TROYES, the capital of the province, ſeated 
on the river Seine, twenty-ſix leagues ſouth-eaſt 
of Paris. It is pretty large, but not ſo populous 
and flouriſhing as it has formerly been. It i, 
however, the ſee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the 
archbiſhops of Sens. No lefs than eighteen ol 
the prelates of this town have been canonited 


for ſaints: Though its trade has been long on the 
gecline, it is till confiderable, and has ſeveral 
manufactures; and the neighbouring country is 
leaſant and fruitful in wine, grain, and paſture. 
Here are fourteen churches, including the eathe- 
dral, and two which are collegiate ; four abbies, 
ten convents, a college, a feminary, and an hof- 
pital ; befides a court of mintage, ſeveral courty 
of juſtice and a ſalt- office. REL 


RHEIMS, fituated on the river Veſle, one of 

the largeſt and moſt celebrated cities in the whole 
kingdom. It is about twenty-five leagues norths 
eaſt of Paris, and had its name from the Remi, 
one of the chief nations of ancient Gaul. Here 
king Clovis was baptiſed, with his court and 
principal nobility, by St. Remigius. The churches 
here are in general very fine, particularly the ca- 
thedral of our Lady, though of Gothic archi- 
tecture. The great altar in this church, where 
the kings of France are crowned and anointed, 
is plated with gold. Here are alfo three colle, 
giate churches, five abbies, a large feminary, a 
fine college, nine convents,. a commandery, and 
three ſpacious hoſpitals. The abbey of Bene. 
dictines of St. Remy, in this city, is one of the 
nobleſt belonging to that order in the kingdom ; 
and on the altar of its church, under which St. Re- 
gimius lies interred, is kept the Sainte Ampouille, 
or holy phial, which is ſaid to have been brought 
down from heaven by a dove, at the inauguration 
of Clovis, in the year 496, in conſequence of 
the prayer of that ſaint, the crowd hindering 
him from coming to the font with the uſual oil, 
The phial is not unlike a common Hungary-water 
bottle, and is cloſed with a gold ſtopper. It is pre- 
ſerved perforated in a ſquare caſket, faſtened on a ſil- 
verſalver, and is only to be ſeen through a chryſtal 
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of antiquity, particularly of two triumphal arches, | 


Chalons, Langres, Vaucouleurs, Meaux, Sens, 


goody, La Breſſe, La Bugy, and the diſtrict of 


fortified town, the ſeat of the governor and par- 


ſquares, four abbies, ſeven pariſh churches, an 
academy of ſciences, a college of law, a great 


before the city are a quarter of a league in length, 


cover placed over the caſket, The univerſity 
was founded about the midle of the ſixteenth 
century, by Charles, cardinal of Lorraine, and 
archbiſhop of this city. Here are ſeveral remaing 


ſome cauſeways, and three gates, which> ill re. 
tain the name of the Sun, Mars, and Ceres, 
The trade of. this town. is conſiderable in wine, 
filk, ſtuffs, and woollen. 


The places of leſs note in this government are 


Joinville, Brie, Champenoiſe, Sedan, and Mon- 


* 


Tux GovrRNMENT or BURGUNDY. 


TEIS province 8 the duchy of Bur. 


Bex; having Lyonnois on the ſouth ; Champagne 
on the north; Nivernois and Bourbonnois on the 
welt ; and Franche-Comte on the eaſt, Ir is very 
fertile in corn, wine, fruits, and tobacco; being 
watered by the Seine, the Dehune, the Brebince, 
or Bourbince, the Ouche, the Armangon, and the 


* 


Tille. Its principal places are, Ws 


DIJON, the capital of the country and go- 
vernment of Burgundy, a large, handſome, well- 


liament, and of ſeveral other offices and tribunals. 
It is an epiſcopal ſee. Here are ſeveral beautiful 
many convents, and ſeveral hoſpitals. The walks 


planted with three rows of linden trees, and ter- 
min ated 
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minated by a delightful grove. In the environs - 
of this: city are ſeveral handſome ſeats, among 


which the palace of Montmuſard deſerves the at- 


tention of a traveller, as well for the elegance of 


its ſtructure, as for the internal embelliſhments, 
pictures, ſtatues, &c. 


AUTUN, a town ſituated on an eminence 


near three hills, on the river Aroux. It is the 


ſee of a biſhop. * This town has a cathedral, one 
collegiate, and twelve pariſh-churches, five ab- 
5 ſeminaries, two priories, ſix convents, 
and two hoſpitals. Several antiquities are to be 
ſeen in Autun, and the adjacent country. Among 
which are the remains of the Genetoiſe, the tem- 
des MET... 7. OS 

There are feyeral ſmall towns and villages in 
this principality ; fuch as Semur, Auxerre, Ava- 
lon, Toiſſey, St. Didier, Montmerle, Beauregard, 
W Amberieu, Chalomont, Marlieu, and 

ille. 


, 


Tis Govanyuryr or DAUPHINE. 


' DAUPHINE is bounded on the north by 


Breſſe and the Rhone; on the ſouth by Provence; 
on the weſt by the Rhone; and on the eaſt by the 
Alps and Savoy. Lower Dauphine produces 
grain, wine, olives, ſilk, hemp, ſalt, wood, vitriol, 
chryſtal, copper, lead, and iron; but Upper- 
Dauphine is ſo mountainous and barren, that 
many of the natives have quitted it, in hopes of 
procuring a better ſubſiſtence in other parts. 
Several ſorts of wild animals are found upon 


the mountains, ſuch as bears, maxmots, and a 
ſpecies of goats, called by the French bouguettons ; 
together with white hares, patridges, eagles, &c. 
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+ The principal rivers in this province are he 
Rhone, the Durance, the Iſere, and the Prome. 


1 The moſt conſiderable places in this government 
Þ are, „ Wh 
. - 


GRENOBLE, the WE of this voVetilicht; 
ſituated at the codhur of the Iſere and. Drac. 
It is a pleaſant, populous, well-fort fied city, and 
the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan. to the .archbiſhop 
of Vienne. ' Excluſive of the other forrifitaifons, 
it is defended by a citadel called the baſtile. 

. Here are manufactures of coarſe woollen ſtuffs, 
ſkins, and gloves. Here is alſo a fine epiſcopal | 
palace, a general hoſpital, and two churches, in- 
cluding the cathedral. Among the Alps, at the 
diſtance of about three leagues from Grenoble, 
ſtand a celebrated monaſtery of Carthuflans. 

The paſſage to it is over rocks and precipices of 
a dreadful height, the terror of which is increaſed 
by the roarings of the river Guyer le Mort, in itz 
precipitate courſe among them. The ſituation 
and proſpect are very romantic; the monaſtery 
72 high, amidſt mountains, woods, and 


rocks. The church here 1s very Urge and ny; 
nificent. I 


— 


VIENNE, the het of a diſtri Lied the 
Viennois, Tos a cathedral, which is a moſt beau- 
tiful ſtructure, three abpies, nine convents, 2 
priory, and a ſeminary. Anchors and fword- 
blades are made. here, and many other articles! in 
ſteel and iron. Piper i iS allo manufactured! in the 
environs of this city. ho” 


Ambrun, Gap, Valence, Tai ain, 4nd Die, ar 
{mall places. | 


a 
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Tus PRINCIPALITY'or ORANGE, 


THE. principality of Ofange is aliwoſt four 
| leagues in length, and about two in breadth. 


dominion of the kings of Burgundy and Arles: 
in the eleventh it had counts of its own, and ſoon 
acquired the title of a principality, In 1531 it 


till the death of William, prince of Orange, 


tain. In 1713, Frederic-William, king of Pruſſia, 
by the treaty of Utrecht, ceded this principality 
to France; in 1722, Lewis XV. gave it to the 
prince of Conti; and, in 1714, it was annexed 
to the government of Dauphine. The annual 
revenue it produces is ſuppoſed to be about 
fifty thouſand livres. The only place in this ter- 
ritory worthy of notice, is Orange, an ancient 
| ; | 


bo HE GOVERNMENT oF PROVENCE. 
Dauphin; to the eaſt by the Alps and the river 
ing to the king of Sardinia; to the ſouth by the 


principal places are, ' 


* 


[n the ninth century this territory was under the 


came to the houſe of Naſſau, and there continued 


ſtadtholder of Holland, and king of Great-Bri- 


* 


THIS country en fro the: north by 
Var, which divide it from the territory belong- 


Mediterranean; and to the weſt is ſeparated 
from Languedoc by the Rhone. It is divided 
into the upper and lower, its length being about 
fortyrtwo leagues, and its breadth thirty. The 


* i} 


AlX, the capital of the Province, and one of 
the fineſt cities in the kingdom. It is ſitu- 
„ 4 _— Y.y 2 | N arch 
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reer 
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ated in a valley of conſiderable extent, planted 
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chiefly with olives, and is rather populous than 
large. The ſtreets are well paved, and the houſe 
handſome, It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, In 
the cathedral here, lie four counts of Provence, 
and in the church-treaſury is a conſecrated roſe of 

old, the preſent of pope Innocent IV. to count 
Karon Berenger. Here are two colleges, an 
univerfity founded in 1409, an academy. of the 
beaux arts erected in 1688, a public library, 


_ eighteen convents, ſeveral courts of judicature, 


a ſtately palace where the [parliament meet, a 
mint, and a town houſe, Moſt of the gentry of 
Provence reſide in this city in winter, which ren- 
ders it very agreeable, The warm waters here 


are not ſo much eſteemed as they were formerly. 


Excellent wine is produced in the environs of 


Aix, but its principal trade conſiſts in its incom- 


parable oil. 


ARLES, a large well-built city on the river 
Rhone, over which it has a bridge. It was an- 
ciently a Roman colony, and ſeveral marks of its 
former grandeur appear at this day; particularly an 
obcliſk of oriental granate, and the ruins of an 
amphitheatre, It was once the capital of the 
kingdom of Burgundy, which on its erection by 
Baſan, was alſo called the kingdom of Arles. It 
is now the ſee of an archbiſhop. OOTY" 


MARSEILLES, a very ancient, large, rich, 


and populous city, ſeated at the foot of a rocky 


mountain, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean fea, 


where it has a ſaſe and ſpacious harbour. This 
City is ſaid to have been founded by a colony 
from Ionia, five hundred years before the Chril- 
tian æra. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſi ffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Arles. It is divided into the 


2 old 


NX N CHE 


and new town; the former lies on an eminence, 


conſiſting of narrow ſtreets indifferently built; 
the latter is very handſome, and has a beautiful 
walk. This town has alſo a mint, an academy of 


the fine arts, an obſervatory, ſeveral churches, and 


two abbies. Gold and ſilver ſtuffs are made here, 
and the commerce of Marſeilles wiih Spain and 
Italy is very conſiderable. Oppoſite the harbour 
are three ſmall iſlands, one of which ſerves as a 
place of confinement for the delinquents who are 


natives of Marſeilles. ; 


TOULON, a confiderable city, fituated on the 
Mediterranean, with a fine port, ten leagues 
from Marſeilles, and one hundred and twenty-five 
from Paris. Both the town and the harbour are 
ſtrongly fortified. The entrance of the port is 
ſo narrow that two ſhips cannot go into it a- breaſt. 
Excluſive of the cathedral, here are nine convents, 
a ſeminary, a college, and arfenal well furniſhed, 
a cannon-foundery, a large rope-houſe, an admi- 
ralty, and other courts. Toulon is the fee of a 


biſhop. Here is a general magazine, containing 


an immenſe quantity of ſtores, and a manufactory 
of coarſe. woollen cloth. This is the principal 
town in the Mediterranean for naval ſtores, and is 
fortified with ſtrong walls, defended with baſti- 
ons. It has two moles, each feven hundred 
paces in length, which almoſt ſurround the har- 
bour. Here are always men of war, as well as 


other ſhips. In 1707, the duke of Savoy laid 


lege to this city, but without ſucceſs. 


DIN E, a ſmall ancient city, ſituated at the 
foot of the mountains, near the little river Ble- 
ona, and the capital of the diſtrict of the Vigurie 
oi Digne. It is the ſee of a biſhop. = 
; Cc 
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The leſs confiderable places are Grace, Antibes, 
St. W ras Theres, K reJuSs, and Vence. 


Tur crrv and DISTRICT » of AVIGNON, a the 
COUNTY of VENAISSIN, th:ugb they belong ts 


' the pope, may with propriety be "introduced here, as they 
£ are almoſt jurrounded by N The part! cular; are 
as 185 8 


THE city and dilttiet of n Ace 

| belonged to the counts of Thoulouſe and Pro. 
vence; afterwards to the dukes of Burgundy ; 
then to the kings of Sicily, who were alſo counts of 
Provence, till 1348; when Johanna queen of Sicily, 
and counteſs of Provence, diſpoſed of the town | 
and irs diſtrict to pope Clement VI. for eighty 
thouſand florins. The diſtrict is a delightful 
country; particularly abounding in corn, wine, 
and ſaffron. The country of Venaiſſin was held 
by the counts of Thoulouſe, its own counts, and 
others till 1273, when Philip the Bold reſtored | 
it to pope Gregory X. as a fief of the ſee of 
Rome, fince which it has been poſſeſſed by the 
popes, and governed under them by officers called 
rectories. This country is alfo very fertile. The 
diſtrict of Avignon contains no place” Uelerving 
notice but the city ee FD 
AVIGNON, a lurge beautiful yer and the 
fee of an archbiſhop, ſeated at the- conflux of the 
Rhone and Sorgue, about fifteen leagues from 
Aix. Here is a papal palace, the reſidence of 
the vice-legate, or governor ; which is a large 
ſtructure of free- ſtone, environed® with moats, | 
but far from being a regular „ The 
upper court of the vice-legate, is called the Rota, 
with a right of appeal t to Rome. Here is a ſtone- 
- | bridge 
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E 
bridge oyer ths Rhone, a fine Jeſuits college, and 

an univerfity founded in 1303. Seven pbpes re- 
ſided here ſucceſſively, from the year 1 300, to 
to 1377. In the church of the Franciſcans, is the 
the tomb of the beautiful and learned Laura, im- 


3 by che ee and WOE: of. 5 
trarch. 


o 
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In the ee of MR MAY are MAE 
Car pentras, Vaiſſon, and NY where Petrarch 
and his Laura reſided. | | 


* 


Tus Gorenmaner or LANGUEDOC. 


THIS government is bounded. on the north by 
Guienne, Lyonnois, and Auvergne; to the ſouth, 
by the Mediterranean, and the counties of Rouſ- 
ſillon and Foix; to the eaſt by the Rhone, which 
ſeparates it from Dauphinẽ, Provence, and Avig-, 
non; and to the weſt the Garonne divides. a 
great part of it from Gaſcony, The eaſtern __ 
from Agde to the Rhone, is remarkably increaſed, 
the ſea having retreated from it a conſiderable 
diſtance: this evidently appears on conſulting 
ancient maps, and the accounts of ancient geo- 
graphers. The figure of this country is very ir- 
regular, but its greateſt length is about ſeventy 
leagues, and its greateſt breadth thirty-two. The 
principal rivers in the province are, the Rhone, 
the Garonne, the Aude, the Tarne, the Loire, 
and the Alter. The exports of Languedoc are 
chiefly wine, oil, raifins, dried cheſnuts, woollen 
cloths, ſtuffs, and ſilk. This province is uſually 
divided into the upper and lower. Among othet 
places of iber date are the — 
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- THOULOUSE, the capital, one of the lat 


ſituated in a delightful plain on the river Ga. 
ronne, over which it has a beautiful bridge. 
It is about one hundred and ten leagues from 
Paris, and fixteen from the Pyrenees. It is 
the reſidence of an archbiſhop. It is not, how- 
ever, very rich or populous; and, though ſo 
finely ſituated, its trade is inconfiderable. The 
cathedral 1s very ancient, but not otherwiſe re. 
markable. In the church of Se. Saturnin are 
ſaid to be the bodies of thirty ſaints, and among 
them ſeven of the apoſtles, one of which is affirm- 
ed to be St. James the Younger'; though St. 
Jago de Compoſtella, in Spain, boaſts alſo of 
being poſſeſſed of th body of that apoſtle. The 
church of La Dorade is fo called from a gilded, 
but now a black image of the Virgin Mary, which 
is fixed upon the great altar, and, in any time 
of calamity, is the conftant refuge of the inha- 
bitants. Here is an univerſity, founded in 1228, 
an academy of ſciences and liberal arts, and ano- 
ther for the encouragemenr of poetry. Here are 
feveral monuments of antiquity and a great num- 
ber of fine churches. In that of the Jacobins, is 
the ſhrine of Thomas Aquinas, | The academy of 
the belles-lettres diftributes annually on the 3d of 
Miy, four prizes, viz. an amaranthus of gold; 
and an eglantine, a violet, and a marigold of 
filver. N 5 AA RE. „ 


NARBONNE, a large well-fortified city, ſeated 
on a canal, which by means of the river Aude 
and the lake Robine, bas a communication with 
the ſea. This city is very ancient, having been, 
| in the time of the Romans, the capital of Galhs 
Nartanen;s, and a colony, where the pro- conſuls 
DO uſually 


geſt and moſt ancient cities in the kingdom, | 
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uſually refided, a place of great trade, and em- 
belliſned with noble ſtructures, It is now the 


ſee of an archbiſhop; in whoſe garden is to be 


ſeen a beautiful Roman ſupulchre of white mar- 
ble in the form of an altar. The moſt remarkable 
thing in the cathedral, is the marble monument of 
Philip the Bold. Here are ſeveral churches, with 
convents both of monks and nuns, an admiralty, 
and a mint. The neighbourhood is fruitful in 
corn and oil, but does not produce much wine. 


MONTPELIER, a city on a hill near the 
river Lez, about eight leagues from Narbonne, 
and two from the Mediterranean, Next to Thou- 
louſe it is the moſt confiderable city in the pro- 
vince, and is the ſee of a biſhop, Here is a ci- 
tadel, and a celebrated univerfity, in which all 
the ſciences are taught, though it is particularly 
celebrated for phyſic. Here is alſo a royal aca- 
demy of ſciences. Here are a number of fine 
houſes, but the ſtreets are narrow and inconve- 


nient. On the Place de Louis le Grand, near the 


moſt delightful walk called Veyrou, is an equeſ- 
trian ftatue of braſs of that monarch, _— 
on a marble pedeſtal, erected by the ftates o 
Languedoc, The air of this city is ſaid to be. 
extremely wholeſome, Here are ſeveral manu- 


factures, and a confiderable trade is carried on in 


Lerdigris, wine, liqueurs, filks, and woollens. 


NISMES, or NIxES, a large and ancient city, 


pleaſantly ſituated, having an extenſive plain on 


one fide, and, on the other, gently ſloping hills 
covered with vines. Here are ſeveral monuments 
of antiquity ; particularly the amphitheatre called 


Les Arenes ; a temple, ſuppoſed to have been 


dedicated to Diana; a quadrangular houſe, being 
an oblong ſtructure, embelliſhed with thirty-two. 
{xquiſite pillars of the Corinthian order, ima- 

22 gined 
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gined to be a temple built by the emperor Adrian, 
| in honour of Plotina, conſort ta Trajan; and an 
| octangular tower. The ſtreets of this city are 
| narrow, but the houſes conſiſt of ſtone, and are 
| well-built. It is the ſee of a biſhop. The-cita: 
del conſiſts of four baſtions. Here are ſeveral 


large manufactures, and the trade in fick and 
cloth is very conſiderable. An academy of belles. 


1 -lettres was founded here in 1682. 
g Tux GovErNMENT or FOIX. 
1 THIS territory contains the diſtrict and county 
| of Foix, with the territories of Donneſan and P! 
L Andorre, and is bounded to the weſt by Gaſcogne ; tiver 
1 to the eaſt and north by Languedoc; and to the ¶ and 
1 ſouth by the Pyrenean mountains and Rouſſillon. tifiec 
4 The principal rivers are the Auriege, and the WF ſece 0 
i Rize. . The duke of Vendome, father of Henry ſand 
U IV. of France, having married the heireſs of the gral 
1 of Foix, it was united to the crown upon nary 
4 is ſon's acceſſion. It is divided into Upper and juſti 
4 Lower, the former is mountainous, and produces and 
[} plenty of wood and iron, together with ſome paſ- 
l. ture; the latter i mare fruitful, particularly in WM 
I corn and wine. The trade of this county con- Tax 
I! fiſts of cattle, turpentine, rofin, pitch, jaſper, cork, 
1 and iron. 5 e 
[ The moſt conſiderable place in Upper and T 
j Lower Foix; is, VF 
( | Os 3 tains 
| FOIX, a {mall city, the capital of the county, Bi Lab. 
il on the banks of the river Auriege, at the foot ol Wl and 
0 | the Pyrenean mountains. „„ the 
i | 5 been 
| Tas 
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Tur GOVERNMENT or ROUSSILLON. 


THIS province is bordered on the north by the 
Leſſer Pyrenees; on the ſouth by the Greater, 
which ſeparate it from Catalonia; on the eaſt by the 
Mediterranean ſea; and on the weſt by Cardagne. 
It is about twenty leagues in length, and twelve 
in breadth. Oranges and olives contribute greatly 
to the wealth of this territory, where they are al- 
moſt as plentiful as apples and pears are in Nor- 


is, 


PERPIGNAN, the capital, ſeated on the little 
tiver Tet, about a league from the Mediterranean, 
and is a well-built populous town, ſtrongly for- 
tified and defended by a caſtle. It is alſo the 
ſee of a biſhop, with a revenue of eighteen thou- 
ſand livres per annum. Excluſive of its cathe- 
dral, it contains four pariſh-churches, one ſemi- 
nary, twelve convents, a mint, a high court of 


and alms-houſes. 


Tur Governuenr or NAV ARRE anp 


unty, WH Labourd. Navarre, included in this government, 
oot ol Wl and called Lower-Navarre, is only a ſmall part of 


been ſeized by Ferdinand king of Arragon and 
Caſtile, all that Catharine, the lawful heireſs, and 


mandy. The principal place in this province 


juſtice, a cannon-foundery, and ſeveral hoſpitals 


THIS government is bounded to the north by 
Gaſcogne ; to the ſouth by the Pyrenean moun- 
tains ; to the eaſt by Bigorre; and to the weſt by 


the ancient kingdom of Navarre, which having 
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her huſband John of Albert, could procure to be and 
reſtored to them, was this little ſpot, which was an. | 


| mo 
nexed to the crown of France in 1620. It is aboyr 
eight leagues in length, and five in breadth, | E 
The principality. of Bearn was annexed to France the 
at the ſame time. Navarre is a barren, mountain. the 
ous country, in which are only the towns of $t, and 
Jean Pie de Port, and St. Palais. 7 3 
The principality of Bearn, which extends fix. Eu 
teen leagues in length, and about twelve in breadth, mi] 
lies at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains, and is in cit) 
general barren; though the plains produce a con- Th 
fiderable quantity of flax, and a kind of Indian its 
corn, called Mailloc. The chief place in this Is 
principality is Pau, a ſmall well-built town, the 
ſeated on an eminence, near the Gave of Bearn, ; 
about ten leagues from the frontier of Spain. Here the 
is a high court of parliament, five convents, two WW «pj 
hoſpitals, a college, a manufaQure of cloth, an 'nar 
academy of arts and ſcience, and a palace, in tov 
which Henry IV. of France was born. wh 
2 PE anc 
8 1 5 of 
Tae GovERNMENT or GUYENNE and GAS has 
| "GON Y:; -* | ſeie 
THESE provinces are large, being about one 3 
hundred 2 ninety- five miles in length, and one > 
hundied and fixty-eight in breadth. It is bounded * 
on the north by Saintonge, Angoumois, and Li- . 
mouſin; on the ſouth by the Pyrenean mountains, fs 
® which divide it from Spain; on the eaft by Au- dri 
vergne and Languedoc; and on the weſt by the her 
ocean. The principal rivers are the Garonne, and Wl Ri 
the Adour, both which diſcharge themſelves into WI 30 
the ocean. Guy enne, properly ſo called, is bound- WE 1 
ed on the eaſt by Perigord and Agenois; on the MF . 
weſt by the ocean; on the Bach Þ 5 


y Saintonge; 
and 


and on the ſouth by Bazadois and Gaſcony. Ita 
moſt conſiderable places are, e . 


BOURDEAUX, or Borptaux, the capital of 
the whole government, ſeated on the banks of 
the Garonne, about twenty leagues from its mouth, 
and is one of the fineſt cities in France. Its trade 
is very conſiderable with almoſt every part of 


fix« Europe, the tide riſing ſo high in the river, that 
th, ſhips of great burden come up to the key. The 
is in city and harbour are defended by three forts. 
"0n- The citadel, called the Chateau Trompette, owes 
dian its preſent ſtrength and beauty to Lewis XIV. and 
this is a noble work built entirely of free-ſtone. Ir is 
"Wn, the ſee of an archbiſhop. 1 

Arn, This city is large and populous, and many of 
Tere the houſes are built of ſtone ; but it has much the 
two appearance of antiquity, and the ſtreets are very 
„ an narrow. The neweſt and hand ſomeſt part of the 


town is the Place-Koyal, near the harbour; in 
which ſtands the grand magazine, the exchange, 
and a ſtatue of Lewis XIV. in braſs. The ſuburb 
of Chartron is alſo very beautiful. Bourdeaux 
has a univerſity founded in 1441, an academy of 
ſciences and fine arts inſtituted in 1712, a large 
gothic cathedral dedicated to St. Andrew, many 
other churches and convents, a parliament, three 
ſeminaries, an admiralty, ſeveral public foundations, 
ſome remains of antiquity, and a manufacture of 


ſhape of a bow, of which the Garonne forms the 
firing. Foreign proteſtant merchants are indulged 
here in the private exerciſe of their religion. 
Richard II. king of England, was born here in 
1257, At the time of the fairs here, which are 
held twice a year, four or five hundred ſhips 
uſually arrive, which carry upwarcs of one hun- 
dred 


lace, The city of Bourdeaux is built in the 
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dred thouſand tuns of wine and brandy. Bour- 


deaux is eighty- eight miles ſouth of Rochelle. do 
e 1 St, 
PERIGUEUX, the capital of the diſtrict called 
Upper-Perigord, which is not very fruitful, but 
contains ſome mines and minerals. This city is Ti 
fituated on the river Iſle, about eighteen leagues 
from Bourdeaux, and contains a college, four 
convents, an hoſpital, and ſome remains of Roman | 
antiquities; particularly an amphitheatre, the pal 
temple of Venus, &c. It is divided into La Cite; wh 
and La Ville; the former is the old; and the latter tw. 
the new town. This is the ſee of a biſhop, ſub- by 
ordinate to the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. . or 
| Tel 
GASCOGN E conſtitutes the ſouth part of this its 
government, and comprehends the following Its 
places: 2 YM ON Bo! 
3 T9 40 1 85 wir 
BAYONNE, the capital of the diſtrict of La- are 
bourd, a pretty large city, at the junction of the ral 
Adour and Nive, and near the ſea. It is about qua 
five leagues from the borders of Spain, and one que 
hundred and twenty from Paris. Being one of the 
the keys of the kingdom on the fide of Spain, it is of 
ſtrongly fortified. It has a good harbour, on which Chz 
account it has a very confiderable trade, which is low 
very advantageous to the country; great quan- 7 
tities of Spaniſh wool, in particular, being export- S 
ed from this place. Here is a citadel, with two on 
*forts, and other works. The river Nive flows bea. 
through the city, and the Adour cloſe by its it 1 
walls; ſoon after which they unite, and divide WW te. 
the city into three parts, called the large town, WWE Mar 
the ſmall town, and the ſuburb of St. Eſprit, in - 
the laſt of which, a great many jews refide. Bay- A 
onne is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to Auch. Ex- S0 


cluſfive of the cathedral, here are five convents, à 
chapter, a college, a mint, and an admiralty. R 
e 


- 
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rs The ſmatler places are Bargerac, Sarlet, Con- 
= dom, Nerac, Aire, Auch, Leicture, Verdun, and 
Et St. W is „0 
4 
ut. 
18 Tur Govennuent OF SAINTONGE AND A N- 
BR GOUMOIS: 
wp THIS government comprehends the principal 
he part of Saintonge and Angoumois; the former of 
1e, which is about twenty-five leagues in length, and 
ter twelve in breadth, and is bounded on the north 
*. by Aunis and Poitou; on the ſouth by Burdelois 
and the Garonne; on the eaſt by Angoumois and 
Perigord; and on the weſtby the ocean. It acquired 
his its name from its ancient inhabitants the Santoni. 
ing Its principal rivers are the Charente, and the 
Boutonne. This government abounds in grain, 
| wine, ſaffron, and fruits of every kind. Its horſes 
La- are alſo much eſteemed. Here are ſeveral mine- 
the ral ſprings, and in that quarter near the ſea, great 
out quantities of ſalt are made. This country fre- 
one uently changed maſters between the French and 


e of the Engliſh; but Charles V. fixed it to the crown 
it is of France. This territory is divided by the 


hich Charente into two parts, called the upper and 
ch is lower. Fs 

uan- 

port SAINTES, the capital of Saintonge, ſituated 

two on the Charente, about ſeven leagues from the 

flows ſea. It is ſmall, and the ſtreets are narrow, but 

y its it is a biſhop's ſee, with a yearly revenue of 
vide twenty thouſand livres. Some remains of the Ro- 

own, I man works are deſcernible i in this town. 

it, in 

Bay- ANGOUMOIS, which is comprehendedin this 


government, is bounded on the weſt by Saintonge; 
pa the eaſt by Limoſin ; on the north by Poitou; 
TY and 


1 
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and on the ſouth by the Perigord. It is watered 
by the rivers Charente and Touvres, and pro- 
duces grain, wine, ſaffron, and fruits of various 
kinds. It alſo yields ſome excellent mines of 
iron, and is particularly famous for its paper. 


ANGOULESME, or Axcovt ems, the capital 
of Angoumois, ſeated on an eminence near the 
Charente, about ten leagues from Saintes. It is 
the fee of a biſhop ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of 
Bour dux. Here are twelve pati church 


ten convents, a general hoſpital, the abbey of St. 


Cibard, and a manufacture of fine paper. 
The places of inferior note in thefe territories 
are Pons, St. Jean, D'Angeli, and Congnac, 


Tae GovsrumenT oF AUNI 8. 


THE province of Aunis, or Aunix, is bounded 
to the north by Poitou; to the ſouth and eaſt by 
Saintonge; and to the weſt by the ocean. It is 
the ſmalleſt province in France, not exceeding ten 

s in length, and little more than nine in 
breadth. It is watered by the river Seure, which 
rifes in Poitou, after which it receives the Ven- 
die. It has | 
quantity of ſalt, It contains two conſiderable 


towns, Viz, 


Wins, * 


built town, ſeated on the Charente, about a league 
and a half from its mouth, and fix from Rochelle. 
It was built by order of Lewis XIV. is ſtrongly 


fortified, has an excellent dock, with all the ne- 


ceſfary magazines and ſtore-houſes for ſhipping, | 


a vitualling warchouſe, an hoſpital for fick and 


I | wound- 


good harbours, and makes a preat | 


ROCHEFORT, a handſome, new, regular- 


wounded ſeamen, a founder», and a manufaQtory 
of fail cloth. Here is a very convenient harbour, 
and the river 1s ſo wide and deep, that the largeſt 
' ſhips may come up to the town without difficulty 
or danger. The approach to the town, up the 
river, is well defended-by ſeveral forts. The iſle 
of Aix, not far diſtant from Rochefort, has alſo a 
fort; it was however taken by captain (now 
earl) Howe, in the Magnanime in 17 57, after about 


fix hundred men, being made priſoners of war. 


government, ſeated on the ſea-coaſt, about four 
leagues from Oleron. It is a handſome town, 
ſtrongly fortified, and has a fine port of a circular 


Bourdeaux. Here 1s a mint, an academy of 
belles-lettres, a chamber of commerce, an ad- 


inded 


miralty, and other courts, and a medical, anato- 

aſt by mical, and botanical {chool. The ſalt marſhes 
Tris greatly affect the air both here and at Rochefort. 
ig ten In the ſixteenth century, the inhabitants of Ro- 
ne in chelle joined in the reformation, fortified the 
which town, and held our a ſiege. In 1622, Lewis 
Ven. XIII. in order ro compel them to ſurrender, or- 
great dered Fort Lewis to be erected at the entrance of 
erable their harbour; and, in 1768, to prevent their 
RG: receiving any ſuccours by ſea, a mole was 

med which ſurrounded the haven. Famine 
gular- W obliged thein to capitulate the ſame year; in con- 
ſeague ſequence of which they were deprived of their 
chelle. privileges, and the fortifications were demoliſhed ; 
rongly bu, in the reign of Lewis XIV. they were re- 
* DS paired, This government allo contains ſe veral 
pping, [mall towns. 
K and 


A | 
yound- | 3A Tas 
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half an hour's reſiſtance ; the garriſon, conſiſting of 


ROCHELLE, the capital of the province and 


form. It is alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 


W FRANCE, 


Tur Government or POITOU. 


POTITOU is a very large province, bounded 
on the north by Touraine and Anjou; on the 
ſouth by Aunits, Saintonge, and Angoumois; on 
the eaſt by La Marche, and part of Berry; and 
on the weſt by the ocean. It is about forty-eight 
leagues in length, and twenty-two in breadth. 
The principal rivers are the Vienne, the Sevre- 
Nantoiſe, and the Clain, The principal places 
In this province are, 


. 


polcrIERs, the capital of the province, 
ſeated on the river Clain. It is one of the largeſt 
cities in the kingdom, but the buildings are mean, 
and thinly inhabited. It is the ſeat of an inten- 
dency, an election, a country court and royal ju- 
riſdiction, a mint, and the ſee of a biſhop, who is 
ſuffragan to Bourdeaux. The cathedral, which 
is of uncommon magnitude, is built in the Go- 
thic ſtile, Here are alſo four collegiate, and ſe- 
venteen pariſh churches, four abbies, twenty · one 
convents, two ſeminaries, three hoſpitals, and an 


univerſity founded in the year 1431. Near this 


town, in 1356, the French were defeated by the 


Engliſh, and John, TY of France, was taken 
P 


CHATELLARAU D, a town on the river 


Vienne, ſeven leagues from Poitiers. In 1552, 


Henry II. of France, conferred it on James Hamil- 
ton, earl of Arran, as a reward for his reſigning the 

regency of Scotland in favour of the queen, mo- 
ther of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots. 


It does not appear, however, that this donation 
Was 


river 


[ 552) 


amil- * 


g the 


„mo- 
Scots. 
lation 
Was 


was ever abſolutely completed. Here are four 
convents, a collegiate church, and a fine ſtone- 
bridge over the Vienne, leading to the ſu- 
burbs. | os 

The plates of leſs note in this government are 
Niorte, Richlieu, Mirabeau, Loudun; Lugonz 
&c. e | 


Tas Government or BRI TANNV. 
THIS government is a peninſula, ſurrounded 


by the ſea, except towards the eaſt, where it bor- 
ders on Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and Poitou: 


It is about fixty leagues in length, and forty-five in 


breadth ; and acquired its preſent name from the 
Britons, who fled hither from the Saxons about 
the middle of the fifth century, and, after wan- 
dering about for ſome time, at laſt ſettled heres 
The principal rivers are the Loire and the Vi- 
laine, both of which are navigable. In Upper- 


Britanny, the inhabitants ſpeak French; but thoſe 


of Lower Britanny make ule of a language very 
different from that of the reſt of France. It has 
indeed a great affinity with the Welch, the inha- 
bitants being deſcended from the ancient Britons; 
This province contains 


 RENNES, the capital, ſeated at the conflux 
of the Ifle, and the Vilaine, about fourteen leagues 
from the ſea, though large boats come up quite 
to the city. Ir is pretty large and populous. 
Here are many handſome well-built houſes, but 
the ſtreets are narrow, dark, and dirty: Exclu- 
ſive of the cathedral, this town is ornamented 
and enriched with eight pariſh-churches, ſeven- 
teen convents, a ſine college, and a noble ſtatue of 
Lewis XV. erected by the ſtates of the province. 


NANTES, the ſecond city of Britanny, ſeated 
on the river Loire, about eighteen leagues from 
Rennes, and eight from the ſea. Here are, ex- 
eluſive of the cathedral, and a collegiate church, 
eleven pariſh-churches, fourteen convents, two 
hoſpitals, an admiralty, a mint-office, and an uni- 
verſity founded in 1460. This city 1s large, po- 
pulous, and well-ſituated, and carries on a great 
trade; though ſhips of burthen can come no far- 
ther up the Loire than to Painboeuf, a market- 
town, whence the cargoes are carried to Nantes 
in ſmaller veſſels. It is the ſee of a biſhop fuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Tours. This city 
is famous in hiſtory, for the edi& iſſued here in 
1594, by Henry IV. for granting to the proteſ- 
tants the public exerciſe of their religion ; but 
this edict was revoked by Lewis XIV. in 1685, 
Nantes is celebrated for an excellent ſort of 
brandy. Rog 3 5 | 


Sr. MALO, a ſmall populous city on a little 
iſland in the ſea, formerly called St. Aaron, and 
Joined to the continent by a mole or cauſeway, at 
the head of which is a ſtrong fort. It is on 
the northern coaſt of Britanny, twelve leagues 
from Rennes, and thirty from Nantes. The 
harbour is large, but the entrance is very rocky, 
and at ebb almoſt dry, On the adjacent rocks, 
ſeveral forts, and other works, have been erected, 
and rhe town is furniſhed with a ſtrong garriſon. 
It carries on a conſiderable trade with England, 
Spain, and Holland, and ſends a number of ſhips 
ro the cod-fiſhery. In time of war, it is finely 
fituated for fitting out privateers. Here are ſe- 
veral fine monaſteries and churches, and alſo a 
court of admiralty. | 

3 BREST, 
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BREST, a ſmall but ſtrong town, having a ſpa- 
cious and fine road and harbour, ſuppoſed to be 


harbour lies between the town, and the ſuburb 
called Recouvrance, being defended by a ſtrong 
fort and a tower, and lined with fine keys, on 
which are ereted warehouſes, filled with naval 
ſtores for ſeventy ſail of men of war. The road 
is large enough for five hundred-ſhips of the line. 
Here is alſo an arſenal, an academy for ſea-officers, 
a court of admiralty, and a ſtrong garriſon. On the 
iland of Uſhant, off Cape Conquer, is a fort, and 
a light-houſe for the direction of veſſels going 
into Breſt. The ſtreets of Breſt are very narrow 
and inconvenient. Here are two docks, very 
convenient for the building of large ſhips. 

The leſs conſiderable places in this province 
are Painboeuf, Dinan, Vannes, Morlaix, Port- 
Louis, Port-L'Orient, and Rohan. 


TRE GOVERNMENT OF NORMANDY. 


the Britiſh channel; on the ſouth by Maine, 


France and Picardy ; and on the weſt by Britanny. 
It is about ſixty leagues in length, and thirty in 
breadth. It is one of the moſt fruitful provinces 
in the kingdom. The principal rivers in this pro- 
vince are the Seine, . the Eure, the Andell, the 
Rille, the Dive, the Lezon, the Aure, the Caren- 
tone, the Orne, the Ante, and the Drome. William, 
the baſtard duke of Normandy, defeating Harold 
in 1066, obtained poſſeſſion of the throne of Eng- 


land. 


the beſt and ſafeſt in the whole kingdom; but 
the entrance to it is difficult, on account of the 
many rocks that are concealed under water. The 


THIS province 1s bounded on the north by 


Perche, and Beauce ; on the eaſt by the iſle of 


366 FRANCE. 
land. This bis ſucceſſors held, together with 
the duchy of Normandy, till 1203, when the lat. 
ter was wreſted from them by Philip-Auguſtus, 
and annexed to the crown of France. The Eng- 
liſh, however, recovered it afterwards, and held it 
about thirty years, when they were driven out by 
Charles VII. This province is divided into Upper 
and Lower, and contains 


ROUEN, the capital, ſituated on the north 
bank of the Seine, in a valley almoſt environed 
with hills, at the diſtance of about twenty-two 
leagues from Paris. It is the ſeat of a parliament 
and admiralty, and of feveral other. courts and of- 
fices, as well as of an archbiſhop. It is a very 
large, populous, flouriſhing city, the trade 
being very conſiderable ; che flood riſing ſo high, 
that veſſels of two hundred tons can come up to 
it, though it is twelve leagues diſtant from the 
mouth of the river. Here are thirty-ſix pariſh 
_ churches, and ſixty-ſix convents, including four 
abbies, and a college. In the cathedral are to be 
ſeen the monuments of ſeveral kings and other 
illuſtrious perſonages ; among which is that of 
John duke of Bedford, who was regent of France 
under king Henry VI. of England. RE 

. Formerly here was a ſtately bridge over the 
Seine, conſiſting of thirteen arches, but that has 
been long ſince demoliſhed, and a curious one, 
compoſed of boats, has been ſubſtituted in its 
room. It is a very ingenious ſtructure, extend- 
ing two hundred and ſeventy paces in length, 
and contrived with ſo much art, that it riſes and 
falls with the tide, and is paved like a ſtreet, In 
the Place aux Veaux is a ſtatue of the celebrated 
maid of Orleans, who was burnt here as a witch 
by the Engliſh, repreſented kneeling before 
Charles VII. The trade of this city is very con- 
ſiderable. 
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h ſiderable. William I. ſurnamed the Conqueror, 
» died in this place. ! 1 
rg DIEPPE, a.ſ*a-port, about ten leagues from 
A Rouen. It has a harbour, which is both long 
and deep, but narrow, and of difficult acceſs. 
J It was almoſt demoliſned by the bombardment of 
100 the Engliſh in 1694, but has ſince been rebuilt 
after the manner of, Verſailles, The ſtreets are 
rth wide and regular; the houſes are built of bricks, 
fed and ſupported with arches, The town is ſeparated 
Wo from the ſea by a long wall and a ditch, with 
dr towers furniſhed with cannon and mortars. The 
of- mole is very high. and ſtrong, and about five 


hundred yards in length; it forms, with that of 
the Polet, the entrance of the canal of the har- 
bour. The caſtle of Dieppe is conſtructed in 
the antique manner, and ftands on a hill by the 
ſea-fide. The inhabitants are laborious, and 
conſiſt chiefly of ſeamen; the reſt. are employed 
in the ivory manufacture, toys, and -bone-lace, 
When there are no hoſtilities between England and 
France, pacquets paſs and repaſs regularly between 
Dieppe and Brighthelmſtone, eſpecially during 
ſummer. =. 2 — 3 94 


CAEN, ſituated at the conflux of the rivers 
Orne and Onon, in a valley between two large 
meadows, about twenty leagues from Rouen. It 
is large and populous, and ſaid to be the ſecond 
town in Normandy. Excluſive of the collegiate 
church, here are twelve pariſh-churches, ſixteen 
convents, two abbies, and a general hoſpital. Ships 
of conſiderable burthen having water ſufficient 
to bring them cloſe to the town; it enjoys a flou- 
riſhing trade. It has a caſtle, an univerſity founded 
in 1542, and an academy of ſciences eſtabliſhed 
in 1706. In the Place-Royal, which is both ſpa- 
cious 
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cious and regular, ſtands an equeſtrian ſtatue of 
Lewis XIV. The remains of William the Con- 
queror were interred in the abbey of St. Stephen 


in this city, which had been founded by bim 
ſelt. D 


BAYEUR, an ancient city on the river Aure, 
which about a mile below loſes itſelf in the ground. 
It is about five leagues from Caen, and one and a 
balf from the ſea. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuf- 
fragan to the archbiſhop of Rouen. Here are 
alſo ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice, ſeventeen 
churches, nine convents, two hoſpitals, and a ſe- 


minary. The cathedral is one of the handſomeſt 
in the n 


CHERBOURG, a ſea-port between Cape la 
Hogue and Barfleur, about fourteen leagues from 
ee It is well fortified, and the ſea, every 
tide, flows almoſt round it. The harbour, though 
ſmall, is very commodious, and has a ſufficient 
depth of water for veſſels of three hundred tons. 

Theiſmaller towns in this government are Cau- 
debec, Avmale, St. Valeri, Giſors, Evereux, Li- 
ſieux, Elbeuf, Honfleur, Barfleur, Avranches, 
Seez, F alaiſe, and 1 


TRE GoverNMENT oF HAVRE-DE- mace 


- THIS diftria conſtitutes the weſtern part of 


the country of Caux, in Upper-Normandy ; and, 
though a particular military government, is ne- 
vertheleſs ſubject to the civil and eccleſiaſtical go- 
vernment of Normandy. It contains, 


HAVRE-DE-GRACE, a ſtrong — town 
at the mouth of the Seine, built by Francis, Uk 
alſo 


e * 


alſo called it after his own name Ville. Frangois. 
It is a ſmall fortified place, nearly of a ſquare fi- 


gure, divided into two parts by the harbour, ſur- 


rounded by a wall and other works, and defended 
by a very ſtrong citadel. It is one of the moſt 


important places in France, on account of its fo- 


reign trade and convenient harbour; for which 


reaſon it was made a diſtinct government from 


that of Normandy. It is alſo the ſeat of the go- 


verament and ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice. 


Here is alſo a church, two convents, and a ſemi- 
The ſmall places, are Harfleur and Feſchamp. 


Tag Govannment or M AIN E ap P ERC HE. 


5 THIS government includes the province of 


Maine, together with the country and earldom 


of Laval, and the greateſt part of the territory of 


e : , : | 
The government of Maine contains Alengon, 

Mans, the capital, Maienne, and Laval ; that of 

Perche, the towns of Mortagne and Belleſme. 


N 


Tus Govennnent or ORLEANOIS. 


THIS territory coinprehends the ſeveral diſ- 
tricts of Orleanois-Proper, Beauce-Proper or 
Chartrain, Dunois, Vendomois, Blaiſois, the 


preateſt part of Gatinois, and Perche-Gouet. It 


is watered by the rivers Loire, Eoiret, Cher, La- 


conie, Aigle, Yonne, Hyere, and Evre. Here 


are alſo ſome remarkable canals, particularly thoſe 


of Briare and Orleans. The Briare, which obtained 


ts name from a little town near it, was begun in the 


reign of Henry the Great, and finiſhed under 
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| Lewis XIII. It joins the river Loire with the: 
Loing, which falls into the Seine, and conſequently: 
opens a communication between the countries 
lying on the Loire and the city of Paris. The 
canal of Orleans alſo unites with the two river 
above mentioned, beginning about two miles 
above the city of Orleans, and ending in the Lo- 
ing near the village of Cepoy ; being eighteen . 
leagues in length, and containing thirty ſſuices. 
Theſe rivers and canals greatly facilitate and pro- 
- mote the inland trade of the kingdom, and par- 
tticularly of this government. Orleanois is bound 
on the north by Upper Beauce; on the ſbutł by 
SGalogne; on the weſt by Dunois and Vendomois; 
and on the eaſt by Gatinois. The Loire divides 
it into upper and lower; the former lying to the 
north, and the latter to the ſouth of that river. 
-— Trabounds in grain, wine, fruit, cattle, game, üſh, 
and wood; and contains, e 


ORLEANs, the capital of the Orleanons, and 
one of the largeſt and pleaſanteſt cities itt the 
whole kingdom. It is ſeated on the Loire, over 
which it has a handſome ſtone- bridge on which is 
erected a beautiful monument of caſt braſs. In the 
centre of this monument is ſeen a crucifix, on the top 
of which ſtands a pelican with its brood pecking its 
own breaſt: before the crucifix is the Virgin-Ma- 
ry, ſitting with the dead body of Chtiſt, reclined 
on her lap. On the right ſide Charles VII. is re- 
preſented kneeling, and ftretching out both his 
a the croſs; and, on he left, the ce- 
lebrated maid of Orleans, or Joan D'Arc, allo re- 
prefented kneeling, who in 1429 felieved the city 
when inveſted by the Engliſh. Both are armed 
cap-a-pie, with ſwords by their ſides. A ſolemn 
. proceſſion is annually obſerved here ner ne 


 & 


FRANCE, In 


of Mays i in commemoration of the deliverance of 
this CIOs W- 

The. ſtreets, in general, are. ſmall a6 narrow; 
but the principal one is broad as well. as long. 
Here are ſour large ſquares, including the marker- 


N place; and the cathedral is one of the fineſt in 


the kingdom, though it is built after the gothic 


manner, and has ſuffered much during the civil | 
wars. The collegiate church of St. Aignan is 
one of the largeſt and moſt. ancient in the city. 


Here are alſo twenty- two paryſh-churches, an ab- 
bey, three chapters, an univerſity, a ſeminary, a 


public library, and ſeveral courts of juſtice. Moſt . 
of the inhabitants are poor, though ſome of the 
trading people are remarkably rich. This city 


has confiderable dealings in brandy, wine, grain, 


and ſpices, and carries on large manufactures in 
ſtockings and other articles. During the time of 
the Merovingian line, this city was the royal re- 


ſidence for upwards of one hundred years, till 


Clotharius II. united this ſtate to the crown. . 
Lewis XIV. gave it to his brother Philip, who be- 


gan and finithed the canal, in which cls it ſtill 
continues. It is the ſee of a biſhops 1 5 
the archbiſhop of Paris Moo hom i ar 


cHARTRES, a city, fourteen Eu —— | 
| Paris, and thirteen from Orleans, divided by the 
river, Eure into two parts, the largeſt of which 


ſtands on an eminence, and has very narrow ſtreets. 


It is the capital of Charttain and Beauce, and be- 


longs to the houſe of Orleans. The cathedral is 


A ine ſtructure, adorned with two ſteeples of moſt 
curious workmanſhip ; whence it is a common ob- 
ſervation, that to form a church perfectly com- 


plete in all its parts, recourſe muſt be had to the 


Choir of Beauvois, the nave of Amiens, the front DP 
5 „ and 
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and great gate of Rheims, the towers of Peri 
and the ſteeples of Chartres. Here are alſo fix 
pariſh-churches, three abbies, a priory, nine con- 
vents, a a ſeminary, twa holpitals, and ſeveral infe- 
rior courts of juſtice, ' The grove of the Druids 
mentioned by Cæſar, was on a bill near this town, 
It is the ſee of a biſhop. - 

The ſmall towns in this ſtrict are e Gallardon, 
Nogent le Roi, Epernon, Bonneval, and Mainte- 
non; the laſt of which gave title of marchioneſs 
to madame Frances D' Aubignẽ, widoy of the ce- 
lebrated poet Scarron; and the female favourite, 
if not the wife of Lewis XIV. SY 


The country of D DUNOIS i is very fruitful 3 in 
grain, and contains the ſmall towns of Chateau- 
dun, Patley, and Freteval. The territory of Ven- 
- domois comprehends che towns rot © TER and 
Montoire, e 


BLASOIS is a fine country, ; divided into wp: 
er and lower, and bounded on the north 
y Beauce; on the {ſouth by Berry; on the 
eaſt by Orleandis; and on the weſt by Tou- 
raine. The moſt confiderable place in On ter» 


territory is, 


BLols, he capital of the country whence | It 


derives its name, ſeated in a pleaſant country, on 
a ſmall eminence on the river Loire, over which 
it has a handſome ſtone bridge. I he caſtle is the 


' ornament of this city. On the firfl view, it has | 


the appearance of two diſtinet buildings, but it is 
joined by a paſſage cut out of a rock. That part 


of the caſtle which was built by the duke of Or- 


leans, inſtead of that which he demoliſhed in 


1632, is a ſuperb edifice, but never -was quite 
„ . „ fini ed. 
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fniſhed. The court before it, where the church 
of St. Saviour is built, is extremely large, and was 
formerly uſed for tournaments. _. 

The gardens are anſwerable to the beauty and 
magnificence of thecaſtle, the entrance into which 
is over a bridge upon the ditch, and through a 
ſtreet which parts them. On every gate of the 
city is to be ſeen an image of the Virgin-Mary, 
who they believe delivered them from the plague 
in 1631. Blois is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to 
the archbiſhop of Paris. In the caſtle are ſhewn 
the chambers where the duke of Guiſe, and his 
brother the cardinal, were murdered, in 1588. 

The church of St. Solenne is the cathedral, and 
is a beautiful ſtructure. The front of the Jeſuit's 
college is decorated with three orders of architec- 
ture, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, but there 
is only the Doric on the inſide. About three 
quarters of a mile from the city, plenty of water 

urs down the clefts of a rock into a large aque- 
duct, by which it is conveyed to a reſervoir near 
the walls; whence it is diſtributed by leaden 
pipes to the ſeveral parts of the city. The trade 
of Blois is chiefly in wine and brandy, though 
there are manufactures of ſtuffs and ſerges. Se- 
veral kings have kept their courts here, and the 
French language is ſpoken in the greateſt 1 
tion by 1 the inhabitants. 


Tux Gorznnuenr or NIVERNOIS. 


THIS government is bounded to the north 5 
Gatinois, and Auxerrois ; on the ſouth by Bour- 
bonnois; on the eaſt by Burgundy ; and on the 
weſt by Berry, Three of the rivers, with which 
it is watered, are navigable : viz. the Loire, the 
Allier, and the Yonne. IO other ſtreams- es 

the 
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the Neure, the Arrou, the Alain, the Quiiine, 
tune Audarge, the Aubois, the 1 ry "The 


principal place it contains is, PT 
2 SHE} 9:53 194 9B T3 (18: 

+NEVERS, which obtzined.: ies: name 13 . 
little river Nieuvre, thav falls, near the town, into 
the Koire,. It is a biſhop's. ſee, and beſides the 
. cathedral, has eleven -pariſh-churches, two abbies, 
-ſeveral>convents,. a college, and à caſtle; The 


2 

| arr” ng Here is a: handſome ſtone bridge over 
Web . the end of which is a great oauſeway 
which reaches to the town., The manyfaQutes of 


por gelain, glaſs, and. ron, ic this nerd _— uy | 


condateables 5 gd Doin hu ft 
--The ſmaller places are Clameey, Chatea, De 
fixez and Ge ; J 
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Tur Certasbüivr or + BOURBONKOIS. 


EIS province i is bobnded on the eaſt by div 


Fracht Add Forez; on the weft by Vpper- 


arc 6 + on the north by Nivernois and Berry; 
and on the ſouth by Auvergne; being about 
thirty leagues in length, and twenty in breadth. 
The r on the mountains of Auvergne 
make the air very often cold, and in the month 
of July, when it uſually melts, great da- 
mage is done by the inundations of the Allier, 


which is. one of the principal rivers in the. govern- 


ment; the others being the Loire and FER be- 
ſides ſeveral inferior ſtreams, 


From the ancient dukes of this province, the 


preſent lh Folly. of France 1 is a 1 
contains 


MOULINS, the capital PROTO”. fate 


| on the Allier, about ten leagues from Nevers, and 
1 obe 


* 


ge bf the dukes of Nevers is a ſpatious pile of 


; «4 
17 


franch 


cellent 
Foane, 


| LIC 
eague: 
Ancien 


' the arc 


1563, 


ADs, iy 


one of the neateſt and pleaſanteſt cities in the king- 
dom. It acquired its name from the number of 
mills in its neighbourhood, monlin, in the French 
language fignifying a mill. Here are ſeveral 
churches, five convents, ſeveral courts of Jjuſtice, 
and manufactures of hard- ware, ſteel, and iron; 
the cutlery here, in particular, being in higheſteem 
throughout Europe, both account of f the tem- 
per and the. beauty of the Workmanſhip. Near 
the town is a mineral ſprints, and in the church 
belonging to the nuns of the viſitation, is the 
ſumptuous tomb of the noble duke Henry II. of 
Monmorenci, who fell a facrifice to the refent- 
ment of cardinal Richlicu. | e 
The ſmaller places are Bourbon, L' Archambaud, 
Montlucon, Le Veudre, St. Amand, and Ville- 
mene e 


Tur /Govznnuanr or LIONNOIS. 


THIS government comprehends the three 
ſmall provinces of Lionnois, Forez, and Beaujo- 
lois; and 1s, bounded to the ſouth by Vivarais 5 
and Velais ; to the north by Macconnois and Bur- N Wl 
gundy ; to the weſt by Auvergne; and to the eaſt | = | 
it is ſeparated from Breſſe and Dauphine. by the 

Soane and the Rhone. It produces corn, wine, 
and fruit, and is particularly famous for its ex- | 
cellent cheſnuts. It is watered by the Rhone, the | . 
doane, the Loire, and ſeveral ſmallerrivers. i 
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LIONNOIS, properly ſo called, is twelve — | | 
leagues in length, and about ſever in - breadth. VINE 
Anciently it was ſubject either to counts, or to 140% 
the archbiſhop and chapter of Lyons, but, in 
1503, the juriſdiction devolved to the crown. 


The 
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The principal, and almoſt the only Py that me. 
rits a deſeription is, | 


'LYONS, the capital of the province; and of 
the whole Poren one of the fineſt 2pd moſt 
conſiderable cities in Europe, ſeated at the conflux 
of the Rhone and Soane; the latter of which runs 
through = of the city. It is ſaid to have been 
founded Lucius Munatius Plancus, about for- 
ty- two years before Chriſt. Some remains are ſtill to 
be ſeen of the ſtately buildings with which the Ro- 
mans adorned this city. It is the ſee of an arch - 


biſhop. The mountain of St. Sebaſtian ſerves a 


a bulwark againſt the north winds,” which often 
blow here with great violence. 

It contains about two hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand inhabitants, and above five 1 
houſes, which, in general, are high and well- 
built: it has alſo ſix gates, and as many ſuburbs. 


The town-houſe, the arſenal, the amphitheatre, 


| built by the Romans, the hoſpital, and the 
numerous palaces, are worthy a traveller's at- 
tention. The cathedral is a Ndperb ſtructure, and 
the canons, who compoſe the chapter, are all per- 
ſons of diſtinction. It is a place of great trade, 
which is not only extended through France, but 
to Italy, Switzerland, and Spain. 
— Paris, ſays Br. Moore, Lyons i is the moſt 
magnificent town in France, enlivened by induſtry, 
enriched by commerce, beautified by wealth, and 
by its fituation, in the middle of a fertile country, 
and at the confluence of the Soane and the Rhone. 
The inhabitants are eſtimated at two hundred 
thouſand. The theatre is ſuppoſed to be the fineſt 
2 F 5 2] <p all the luxuries of Paris wm v5 be 
ound at Lyons, though not in equal on. 
Moore's Tr, — EW 1 
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Mrs. Plozzi, who was here in September 17843 
alſo tells us, that the ſtately city of Lyons is very 
happily and finely ſituated: the Rhone, flowing 
by its fide, inviting mills, manufactures, &. 
The avenue here, which Jeads to one of the 
greateſt objects in the nation, is moſt worthy of 
that object's dignlty indeed: the marriage of two 
rivers, Which, having their ſources at a prodigious 
| diſtance from each other, meet here, and together 
roll their beneficial tribute to the ſea, Howells 
remark, that the Soane reſembles a Spaniard in 
the flowneſs of its current, and that the Rhone is 
emblematieal of French rapidity, cannot be kept 
a moment out of my head; it is equally obfer- 
vable, that the junction adds little in appearance 
to their ſtrength and grandeur; and that each 
makes a better figure ſeparate than united. The 
manufacturès here (at Lyons) deſerve a volume: 
nothing lever ſaw at London, or Paris, can com- 
pare with the beauty of theſe velvers. The hang- 
ings for the empreſs of 'Ruffia's bed-chamber are 
wonderfully executed; the deſign elegant, the 
colour brilliant. A ſcreen too for the Grand Sig- 
nior is finely finiſned here. Such was the hoſpi- 
tality I have here been witneſs to, and ſuch the 
luxuries of the Lyonnois at table, that I counted 
thirty-ſix diſhes where we dined, and twenty-four 
where we ſupped. Every thing was ſerved up in 
ſilver in both places, and all was uniformly mag- 
nificent, except the linen, which might haye been 
| finer, Theſe are merchants, I am told, with whom 

[ have been living, Piozzt's Tr. i. 28, 
Here are alſo - Het large annual fairs, which are 
attended by multitudes of people. Indeed it de- 
rives great advantage from the two navigable 
rivers on Which it ſtands, Here are two fine 
ſquares, in one of which is an equeſtrian ſtatue in 
braſs of Lewis XIV. This city has alſo a beau- 
| | 3 C tiful 


N ⁊ 


tiful town - houſe, a noble ſtone. bridge over the kobe 


| Rhone, three collegiate churches, thirteen pariſh per a 
| churches, ſeveral convents, three hoſpitals, a mint, place 
. three forts, an exchange, an obſervatory, and a 

public library. It has long been famous for the $7 
=. manufactories of gold and ſilver ſtuffs, gold and Mout 
filver laces, and ſilks of every kind. _ and. « 
| In the town-houſc is an ancient plate of braſs, This 
1 on which is engraved the oration, delivered before its K 
| the Roman ſenate, by the emperor Claudius, eſteen 
when he was cenſor, in behalf of the citizens of 
_ - Lyons. Round the city are ſeveral mountains, CI 
which being variegated with convents, ſeats, gar- vince 
dens, and vineyards, form a very delightful ap- rivers 
%%% 01D; IT; I. peror 
F ORE, is a diſtrict divided into upper and Excli 
laver, and had formerly counts of its own, but WM giate 
was annexed to the crown by Francis I. in 1532. 0 th 
It is a large fruitful valley, watered by the Loire, faints 
and ſeveral inferior ſtreams. Its towns are Fleurs, It is: 
St. Galmiere, Montbriſon, Beaujolois, and St. "4 
Erienge. N oi wag e 
5 "TY 
J MEET Maur 
Tux Government of AUVERGNE. Briou 

THIS province is bounded to the eaſt by 

Forez ; to the north by Bourbonnois; to the well 

by Limoſin, Quercy, and la Manche; and to the 
ſouth by Rouergne and Cevennes. It is divided LT 
into upper and lower, and is about forty leagues WM north 
in length, and thirty in breadth. This province by Qu 
is watered by the Allier, the Dardogne, and the weſt 
Alagnon; and its chief manufactures are filks, five 1 
ſtuffs, cloths, laces, paper, and iron-work. With bread 
theſe articles, together with grain, wine, cattle, Its pt 
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cheeſe, and coals, it carries on a great trade. Up- 


per and Lower Auvergne contain the following 


places: hs 


Sr. FLOUR, the capital, ſeated at the foot of 


Mount-Cantal, one of the higheſt in Auvergne, 


and of difficult acceſs. - It is the ſee of a biſhop. 


This town has a conſiderable trade in grain; and 


its knives, cloths, and carpets, are in high 


CLERMONT, the capital of the whole pro- 
vince, ſtanding on a ſmall eminence between the 
rivers Artier and Bedat. It was built by the em- 
peror Auguſtus, but obtained its modern name 


ſrom the caſtle of Clermont which ſtood near it. 
Excluſive of the cathedral, here are three colle- 


jate churches, three abbies, and ſeveral convents. 
n the abbey of St. Allire, the bodies of ſeveral 


ſaints lie depoſited. Clermont is a biſhop's ſee. 
It is a populous town, but the ſtreets are narrow, 


and the houſes dark. In the neighbourhood are 
ſeveral petrifying ſprings. CE re, 


The places of leſs note are Aurillac, Murat, 


Mauriac, Vic, Riom, Aigueperſe, Thiers, and 


Brioude, | 


Tux Government or LIM OSIN, 


LIMOSIN, or Limovsin, is bounded on the 
north by La Marche and Poitou; on the ſouth 
by Querci; on the eaſt by Auvergne; and on the 
weſt by Perigord and Angoumois. It is twenty- 
five leagues in length, and about twenty-two in 
breadth, 'and is divided into upper and lower. 
Its principal rivers are the Vienne, the Vezere, 

EE... 10 the 


| 
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into Upper and Lower Limoſin, and contains, 


LIMOGES, the capital of Upper Limofin 
ſeated on the river Vienne, ſixty - five leagues from 


Paris. It is far from being a handſome tow, 
though it is the ſee of a biſhop, There are ſome 


| ſquares in this city which are ornamented with 
fountains, but the ſtreets are narrow and crooked, | 


Limoges carries on a conſiderable trade, eſpecially 
in leather paper and woollen cloths. It is en- 
riched with a cathedral, a collegiate church, three 
abbies, a convent, and a ſeminary, together with 
ſome remains of antiquity ; particularly four a- 
queducts built by the Romans. 9 fo. 


: 


| CHALUS, a ſmall town having the title of an 


earldom, ſix leagues from Limoges. Richard J. 
king of England, going to beſiege this place, 
received a wound from an arrow-ſhot by a croſs- 
bow-man, of which he died, April, 6, 1199. 


TULLE, properly TuzLLE, the capital of 


Lower Limoſin, fituated near the conflux of the 
little rivers Coureze and Solan, is fourteen leagues 
from Limoges. It is the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan 
to the archbiſhop-of Bourges. Here are ſix con- 
vents and ſeveral inferior courts of juſtice; and 
the jeſuits, before they were ſuppreſſed in France, 
had a handſome college here. © 3 


St. Leonard, Sauteraine, Brive, Turenne, Beau - 


Heu, and Ste Cere, are ſmall towns. 


— 


Tux GovernmenT or LA MARCHE. 


THISterritory borders to che eaſt on Auvergne 
to the ſouth on Limoſin; to the weſt on Poitou a 
F — 


» 


— 


the Coureze, and the Dordogne. It is divided 
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" corn, and. produces ſome wine, and contains the 
1 ſmall l of. Gueret, Aupullon, Falun, eg. Ny 
ith! 

d ATA: 
lly 5 ME  Gonrnxmznr « oF BERRY. m7 

en- 

dee THIS government is s bounded c on the north NE | 
ith MW. Orleanois; on the fouth. by Bourbonnois and 


Marche; on the weſt by Touraine ;. and on the 
eaſt by Nivernois. It is thirty. five leagues in 


length, and twenty-eight in breadth. The rivers 


an which water this province are the Loire, the 
11. Creuſe, the Cher, the Larger and Leſſer Saudre, 
ce, MW the Indre, the Orron, the Aurette, the Moulon, 


oſs- and the Evre. Here is allo a lake, about feven 
or eight leagues in circuit, called the lake of 


Villiers. The principal places it contains 15 


of | oi I er $1” 6? — - 
the BOURGES, the capital, ſituated at the conflu 
ues of the Eure with the Avron and other rivolets. 


mate and patriarch of. Aquitaine. The parzſh 
church dedicated to St. ee is a fine = 
thic ſtructure. Bourbon- ſquare is the largeſt· in 
the city. Here is a fine walk from St. Michael's 
u into the fields, and three alleys, formed by 


ſome peculiar privileges; but it is thinly peopled, 


which is one of the moſt ancient in the kingdom; 
a palace built by John of France, duke af Berry, 
a beautiful chepel. built by the ſame prince, and 

called 


It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, who, is ſtiled pri- | 
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our ranks of trees, the middlemoſt of which ig 
ſpacious. This city is of large extent, .and has 


and has little or no trade. Here is an univerſity, 
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called the Hol y-chapel; a ſtately town-houfe, 
and the palace ef the archbiſhop. Excluſive of 
its cathedral, this city is ornamented with four 


collegiate chörches, befides the two annexed to 


the ſeminary ; fixteen pariſh churches, four ab. 
bies, ſeveral convents, &c. the clergy, and their 


dependents forming 3 a confiderable part of the i in- 
2 t 


ISSOUDUN, a large town, fituated in a "TY 
tiful plain, on the little river Theols, about ſix 


leagues from Bourges. This place has ſome par- 


ticular privileges, ſeveral manufaQories, and a 
confiderable trade, eſpecially in timber. It is di- 
vided into the upper and lower town, and has a 
. caſtle, two collegiate and four pariſh chardhes, 
one abbey, five convents, and two hoſpitals _ 
I The places of leſs note in this government are 
Slices, Chateauneuf, ChatenitRavk, Argenton, 
and Montraud. | 


Tux GOVERNMENT OF TOURAINE. by 


THIS government 404 i0h capital derve help 


names from the Turones, being bounded to the 


north by the river Maine ; to the eaft by Orlea- 
nois ; to the ſouth by Berry and Poitou; and to 


the weſt terminating on Anjou. Its length is 


twenty-four leagues, and its breadth about twenty- 
two. The principal rivers of this province are, 
the Loire, the Cher, the Creuſe, and the Vienne. 


It contains, 


TOURS, the ha of the province, Redabed A 


on the Loire, about eleven leagues from Blois. 
It is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and is ornamented 


with a fine bridge over the Loire, a cathedral, 


mare 
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three abbies, twelve convents, and a caſtle. The 
houſes being built with a very white ſtone, form a 
pleafing appearance, and the ſtreets are tolerably 
clean. The manufaQure of filks and brocades 
was formerly ſo great in this city, that the number 
of weavers are ſaid to have amounted to twenty 
thouſand. Here are ſtill ſome ſilk and cloth ma- 


nufactories of great eminence, though far eri 
to what they have been. 


AMBOISE, a town ſituated at the conflux of 
the rivers Amaſſe and Loire, having a fine ſtone 
bridge over the latter. Near this town is a very 
large caſtle, ſtanding on a high rock, in which 
are to be ſeen the ſtatues W Charles VIII. and his 
conſort Anne. 

The ſmaller places in this; government are 


Loches, Chatillon, Toes Montbuzon, and 
Beaulieu. 


Taz Govzanumr or ANJOV. 


- THIS government is bounded to the eaſt by 
Touraine ; to the ſouth by Poutou ; to the weſt 
by Bretagne ; and northward by the river Maine. 
Its length is twenty-ſix leagues, and its breadth 
about twenty-four. This government is watered 
with forty-nine rivers and rivulets, fix of which 
are navigable, viz. the Loire, Tienne, Maienne, 
Toue, and Sarte, The principal places ares: 


ANGERS, the capital, fituated on-the river 
Maienne, not. far from where the Loire and Sarte 
fall into it; the Maienne dividing the city into 
two equal parts. It has a caſtle, flanked with 
eighteen large round towers, and a BY half- 
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moon. The cathedral is remarkable for the length 


and height of its great nave, which is withoiyr 
pillars, and is thought to be the fineſt in the king. 
dom. It contains a treaſure, which is never 
ſhown but on great feſtival dans. 
Angers is a large city, and the fee of a biſhop, 
who is ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of Fours. It 
contains an. univerſity, founded by St. Lewis, an 
academy of belles- lettres, inſtituted in 168 5; ſe- 
ven chapters beſides the cathedral, fixteen pariſh- 
<hurches; four abbies, ſeveral convents, a ſalt-of. 
fice, a mint and ſome remains of Roman antiquities, 
The firſt walls of the city were built by John, 
king of England, and duke of Anjou. Here 
are two large bridges, which. keep up a commu- 
nication between the two parts of the city, At 
the end of the ſuburb of Breſigny, are the quar- 
Ties of: Angiers, ſo famous-fog the fine flate which 
they produce; the pieces being of the · thickneſs 
of a crown- piece, and a fpot-ſquare. All the 
houſes here are covered with this ſlate; whence 


it has acquired the appellation ofthe Black-City, 


The towns of leſs note are Chateau-Gontier, 


Saumur, Briſſac, La Fleche, Paſſavant, &c. 


Tur Govzrnuewr or FRENCH FLANDERS. 


: THIS government -comprehends certain tracts 


in the Netherlands, viz. a part of the earldom of 
Flanders, the Cambreſis, the province of Hai- 
nault, the biſhopric of Liege, and the county of 
Namur. 'Fheſe are commonly called the French 


Netherlands; and this government comprehends 


French Flanders, the Cambrefis, Freach-Hai- 


nault, and the French part of the earldom of 


Namur. It is bounded to the eaſt by the Au- 
ſtrian Netherlands; to the weſt by the German 


Ocean; 
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beean; to the north by the Seine and the German 
ocean; and to the ſouth by Artois. French | 
Flanders is a part of the earldom of Flanders, 
which Lewis XIV. over- ran it in 1667. It abounds' 
in grain and garden vegetables, flax, and cattle 
but for want of wood, turf is their common fuel. 


LISLE, or LIE, the capital of French Flan- 

ders, and of all the French Netherlands, being 

alſo the refidence of the governor- general. It is 

ſeated on the river Deule, and is a large, popu- 
lous, beautiful city, ſurpaſſed by few in Europe 

for its ſituation, the regularity of its ſtreets, and 
its fortifications. The marketplace, to which a 
a] the principal ſtreets lead, is divided into two. -/ 
by a fine exchange, built after the manner of that 

in London, having four gates into the market- 
place. The ſtreet called La Rue Royale, is one 
of the longeſt, ſtraighteſt, and moſt uniform in 

Europe, extending from the market- place to the 
citadel,- almoſt an Engliſn mile. 

HFere are ſeveral beautiful ſquares, particularly 
that of the mint. The French firſt got poſſeſſion 

of this city in the reign of Lewis the Fair, after- 
wards it belonged to the dukes of Burgundy, then 

to the Houſe of Auſtria; from whom it was taken, 

in 1669, by Lewis XIV. together with ſeveral/ 
other places. The citadel is one of the fineſt in 
Europe. This city carries on an extenfive trade, 

not only with France, but with Holland, Spain, 

and the Weſt Indies. Liſle has always a ſtrong 
garriſon, and the inhabitants contribute annually 

a _ ſum towards keeping the fortifications in 
repalr, 8 8 e 


— 


DOUAY, a city in French Flanders, of an 
oval figure, ſeated on the river Scarpe. It is larger 8 
chan Liſle, but has not above one-third of the in- 
| 3 D habitants. 


„ | N 


Habitants. It is . fortified ; N __ -means of 
Alvices, can lay the whole country under water, 
The walls are irregular, and defended by antique 
round towers, a large ditch: full of water, and * 
good covered way. Towards Artois there is a 
, great horn-work, the front of which is fortified 
vwith a half. moon, and a covered way. On the 
ramparts are ſeveral eavaliers of earth, in the 
form of baſtions. The fort of Scarpe is ſeated on 
the river of the ſame name, and is within cannon- 
ſhot of Douay. It is a regular pentagon, ſur- 
unded with a ditch full of water, in which there 
are three half-moons, fortified with a covered 
way, and a glacis. Beyond the glaris is another 
advanced ditch, with a great inundation. 
An univerſity was erected here in 1559, by 
Philip III. king of Spain. Here is alſo a famous 
TN for Engliſh: Roman catholics, and two 
Engliſh convents for men, among many others, 
for the natives of the country. It was taken by 
the French in 1667, by the allies 1 in 7680 3 and. 
the French retook it in 177 /\ 
CGRAVELINES, A ſmall . town on td 
river Aa, near the Engliſh channel, having a 
good harbour for ſmall veſſels. The fortifications 
conſiſt of ſix baſtions, four half-moons, and a 
horn-work, all conſtructed by marſhal Vauban. 
It has a pariſh- church, a caſtle | built by Charles V. 
and a town-houſe, all pretty good buildings. 
Here are ſeveral convents doth for men and wo- 
men, and, among the reſt, an Engliſh nunnery of 
the order of St. Clare. It has no trade, and is 
very thinly inhabited. It was taken by the. Eng- 
liſh in 1383, by the French in 1644, by the Av- 
ſtrians in 1652, and by marſhal 125 la Ferte in 


1658. It was n by the F rench at the 2 
of 
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of the Pyrenees. It is about eight miles from 
Calais, and fifteen, from Dunkirk. 


8 


CAMBRAY, the capital of the e and 


an archiepiſcopal ſee, ſeared on the Scheld. It i 18 
| defended by good fortifications, and has a fort on 
the ſide of the river: the adjacent land can alſo 


be laid under water, by means of ſluices. Clo- 


dion became maſter of. Caimbray in 445. The 
Danes burnt it afterwards; ſince which time it 
became a free imperial city. It has been the con- 
ſtant ſubject of conteſt between the emperors, the 
kingsof France, and the earls of Flanders, but the 
king of France became maſter of it in 1677, in 
whoſe hands it has ever fince remained. 

The buildings of Cambray are tolerably 6 
ſome, and the 1 act fine and ſpacious. The ca- 


thedral, dedicated to the Virgin-Mary, is one of 
the fineſt | in Europe. T he chapel of Notre-Dame, 
in the ſame cathedral, is very magnificent, and 
contains, it is ſaid, a picture of the viſitation, 


painted by St. Luke, enriched with precious 
ſtones. The tabernacle of this chapel is ſilver, 
and conſtantly illuminated with twenty lamps of 
conſiderable value., The citadel is very advan- 
tageouſly ſituated on high ground, and commands 
the whole city. Cambray is one of the fineſt and 
moſt opulent cities in the low countries, and ma- 
nufactures great quantities of cambrick, which 
derives its name from this city. The archbiſhop 


of Cambray, who is lord of the city, ſtiles himſelf 


prince of the holy Roman empire, and count of 


Cambreſis. Beſides the cathedral, here are two 


chapters, ten pariſh- churches, two abbies, and 
two hoſpitals. 

The other towns of any note, in this govern- 
ment, are, Valenciennes, Chateau-Cambreſis, 
Conde, Bouchain, and Charlemont. 
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Tax GovERNMENT QF DUNKIRK. rg 
THE government of Dunkirk contains only 


neighbouring villages. 


the town of the fame name, Mardyke, and ſome 


DUNKIRK, or Duxxtraeve, ſtands: at the 


mouth of the Colm, on the coaſt of the north fea, 


about ſeven leagues from Gravelines, deriving its 


name from a church built here on the Duns or 


ſand-banks, | 


This town became of conſequence, by degrees, 
and in 1322 had a caſtle; which was demoliſhed 


by the rebels in Flanders. It was afterwards re- 
built, and again demoliſhed. Charles V. emperor 
of Germany, built a caſtle here, for the defence of 
the port, in 1538. In 1558, it was taken and de- 
ſtroyed by the French; and, in the following year, 


by the treaty of Chateau Cambreſis, it was de. 
livered up to Spain. In 1646 it was again ins 


veſted by the French, who took it after ſeventeen 
days ſiege. The Spaniards ſoon became maſters 


of it again; but in 1658, after the Spaniſh troops 
had been defeated by the French, this town be- 


came the firſt fruits of their victory, and was 


ceded to the Engliſh for aſſiſting France againſt 
Spain. In 1662, Charles II. of England, fold the 
town to France for five millions of livres; by 


lages which the Engliſh had built round Dunkirk, 
among which was that of Mardyke. In conſe- 
quence of which the French kipg, in 1664, began 


to alter and repair the caſtle, finiſhed the citadel, 
erected Fort-Lewis, and cut a canal, which would 


* 
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which means Lewis XIV. obtained alſo the vil- : 
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Several other forts were alſo erected at different 


diſtances ; and a baſon was cut which would con- 


tain ſeveral men of war and other ſhips. Mag. 
nificent barracks, a ſea-arſenal, and many other 


buildings were erected. In purſuance of an ar- 


ticle in the treaty of Utrecht in 1713, all theſe 


fortifications were demoliſhed, ' and the harbour 


filled up'; but both the harbour and fortifications 
were afterwards repaired. The "demolition of 


theſe works was made an article of the treaty of 


Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748; but in the laſt. treaty 


of peace, the French refuſed to ſubmit to thofe 


reſtrictions, and are now at liberty to make the 
town and harbour as commodious and invincible 


as they can. The ſtreets of Dunkirk are wide, 


ſtraight, and well- paved; the houſes are chiefly 
of brick, and very high. St. John's-church is 


the principal, the choir of which is large and well 
adorned. The jeſuits church in Notre-Dame. 


ſtreet is a fine ſtructure. Here are ſeveral con- 


vents for monks and nuns. 


MARDVYKE, a ſmall town about three miles 
from Dunkirk, is celebrated on account of the 


noble canal erected there, with its ſluice and ba- 


ſons, by order of Lewis XIV. 


* 


Tae Government or METZ. 


THIS diſtrict conſiſts of the diſtricts of Meſain, 
French Berras, La Saare, and French Luxem- 
burgh. By Meſzin is meant the territory round 
the city of Metz, in Lorrain, which was yielded 
for ever to the French by the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, together with the other diſtricts in the 
biſhopric of Metz. The only place worth men- 


tioning, in this government is, 


A. 


| ' METZ, 


n 


= * FRANCE. 
1 METZ, = cap Wer Gruared at 5 S | by 
5 Fs Mofelle and Seile, is the ſce of a biſhop, ſuſ- dor 
| fragan to Treves. This city is divided into the try 
1 old and new; the former is large, but the ſtreets lace 
Þ are narrow; the houſes however are handſome, of. 
8 - though old faſhioned ; the latter is alſo large, but and 
N : more beautiful than the other. Excluſive of the dre. 
fortifications, here are three citadels, ſixteen pa- bre: 
13 riſh churches, fix abbies, three chapters, a college, mer 
N and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. A great number of jews in! 
1 | Mhabir this town, but they are confined. to a par- win 
ricular quarter along the bank of the Moſelle, gan 
4 in which: they may not only hire, but even put- con 
chaſe houſes. They are compelled to wear pellog the 
1 . in order to diſtinguiſh them from others. In 1 
—_ 4 This city was formerly much larger than j it is agai 
. at preſent, though it is. till an-agreeable hand- with 
1 ſome place, and is above four miles in circumfe- botl 
| rence. The. cathedral: is one of the fineſt, i in cede 
6 i France, and contains a font of. one ſingle piece to L 
1 of porphyry. The inhabitants carry on a conſi- of F 
1 'derable trade, particularly in candred fruits, which . cipa 
8 » are greatly eſteemed. About five miles from 
5 the city may be ſcen the remains of a Roman N 
1 aqueduct, deſerving the attention of the curious, Meu 
Metz is twenty-five miles from Nancy, and One vide 
.' hundred and fifty from Paris. ter ĩs 
= The ſmall places are Ennary, Bionville, Thion- palac 
| ville, Danvilliers, reg WO. 825 The 
Lens, be. ; free! 
WW 4 | they 
4 of tt 
= Fur GovernuenT OF LORRAIN AND Bak. colle 
vents 
THE Duchy of Lorrain, called alſo 1 a 


derivesi ta name from Lotharius vs 1 4 


C ˙ ES. ee 


1 
the emperor Lewis I. to whom it was affigned 
by his father Lotharius, in the partition of his 
dominions among his ſons. To the eaſt this coun- 
try is bounded by the Lower-Palatinate and Al- 


5% 7 7 nr” 


ſace; to the north it terminates on the provinces 
of the Netherlands; weſtward on Champagne; 
and ſouthward on Franche-Comté. It is one hun- 


dred miles in length, and upwards of ninèty in 
breadth, where broadeſt. Though this govern- 
ment is mountainous and woody, yet the ſoil is 
in general, fruitful,” producing plenty of grain, 
wine, hemp, and paſture. Nor is it deficient in 


game, falt-ſprings, and precious ſtones. The moſt 
conſiderable of its rivers are the Moſelle, the Maas, 


the Meurte, the Soane, the Saar and the Vezouſe. 


Ja 1734, the Ftench king whey he declared war 


againſt the emperor Charles VI. in conjunction 
with the kings of Spain and Sardinia, ſeized 
both duchies; which, by the peace of 1735, was 
ceded to Staniflaus, king of Poland, father-in-law 
to Lewis XV, and after his demiſe; to the crown 
of France, to which they now belong. The prin- 


% 


cipal place in Lorrain is, © 


NANCY, the capital, ſituated on the river 
Meurte, about twenty miles from Metz, and is di-. 


vided into the old and new town, of which the lat- 


ter is the largeſtand moſt beautiful; but the ducal 
palace is in the former, which 1s alfo. fortified. 
The new town is compoſed of broad ſtraĩght 
fireets, conſiſting of many beautiful houſes, bur 


they are generally low, according to the cuſtom - 
of the country. Here are three pariſh and three 


collegiate churches, two abbies, ſeventeen con 
vents, a college, an academy of ſciences, a com- 


mandety of the knights of Malta, and a rich hol 


pital for the maintenatice of great numbers of 
- - 1 3 
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ing, is immediately ſubject to the pope. In the 
church of St. George is to be ſeen the monument 


of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, who was 
ſlain while he was beſieging this city in 1476. 


Nancy was formerly fortified ; but, by the peace 

of Ryſwick, became diſmantled, . _© 
It alſo contains the ſmall towns of Luneville, 

St. Nicholas, Mirecourt, Retiremont, cc. 


The DUCHY of BAR, or BARROrs, is very 
fertile, and contains the following places: Bar: le- 
Duc, Pont-de-Mouſon, Ligni, &c. 1 


Tux GovzRNMEN T or VERDUN Au THz VER. 
128 r fa 
"THIS overnment extends along the Maas, 
and abounds in ſmall towns and villages, which 
are divided into ſeveral prevotes; but the only 


place of any conſequence, is 'that from which it 


has obtained its name, viz, 


VERDUN, ſeated on the Maas, ha thirty- 


four miles from Metz, is large and populous, be- 
ing alſo well fortified, and having a fine citadel. 


Irie alſo the ſee of a biſhop, ſuffragan to the arch · 


biſhop of Triers. Beſides the cathedral, here are 
nine pariſh-churches, ſix abbieg, and one college. 
In 1552, this city. put itſelf under the protection 
of France, and, in 1648, fell abſolutely under its 
Power. Bo. N „ 
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the poor. The cathedral which is a ſtately build, 
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Tur Gornamuner on Ol, as 5 TOULOS. 
4 T's 

THIS. territory, which is quite demmad in 
by Lotrain, is but ſmalli' The eities of Metz, 
Toyl, and MWerdun, together with their biſhoprics, 
were, ceded: to the French by the 'treaty . 
Weſtphalia, in 1648. There is but one toWh in 
this nenen the es which 1 is . 


_ TOUL, 4 pretty large place, and dhe re of a 
biſhop,: This city is ſcated ion the Moſelle, over 
which it has a Nane ſtone-bridge, about 
fourteen miles from Nancy It is well fortified, 
and ornamefited with a fine cathedral, one colle- 
giate and four pariſh-churches,' three abbies, two 


priories, ſeveh convents, two hoſpitals, a com- 


NG on dawn, and a e 
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r Govannuzer « or ALSACE, 


Cj (19 a4 
Wer covernment is bounded: on the eaſt by 
the G and Briſgau; to the weſt by Lorrain 
and: Burgondy, to the north by the Palatinate ; 
and tp the ſouth by Switzerland and the Elſgau. 
It is about fixty miles in length. 
The principal rivers which water this tertitory 


are the Rhine. the Leber, the Cher, the Andlav; the 


Ergers, the Breuſh, the Sotr, the Saltzbach, the 
Motter, the Queich, the Ber, the Lauter, and the 


Il. The Rhine ſerves as aſecurity to the country, 
but frequently cauſes terrible devaſtations, not only 
in winter but even in the height of ſummer, when 
the ſnow. melts upon the Alps. Its inundations in- 
jures the fertility of the fields by covering them with 


land. The violent. torrents of the Rhine, which 


era happen once a year, frequently alter the 
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fituation of the iſlands in it, and the banks on the 
Alface fide. It is remarkable, that in the ſand of 
this river are found partieles of gold; which the 


torrents in their fall waſh from the Alps, and 


bring into the Rhine. It is therefore only below 


Baſil that the ſand contains this precious mixture, 


which in ſome depths, called the gold! grounds, 
run together, and in autumn and winter, when the 


river is at the loweſt, are drawn out among the 
ſand. The Rhine alſo, contains many cryſtals, and 
particularly pebbles, which are called Rhine - peb- 


bles. There are ſeveral lakes in Alſace, the Prin- 
cipal of which are the Re n f Weitle, and the 


Daren-Se. 0 r 

The common Jab adapt the nner the 
German, and the religion either / Lutheraniſm or 
popery : their number is computed at about 
half a million. At the peace of Munſter, the 
emperor yielded to France the town of Briſac, the 


_ Landgravate of Upper and Lower Alſace, the 


Sundgau, and the diſtrict of the ten imperial cities, 
in Alſace; with the ſovereignty thereof; and at 
the peace of Ryſwick, in 1697, the emperor 


and the empire ceded to France the perpetual 
ſovereignty of the city of Straſburgh, and of all 
its dependencies on the left ſide: oF the Rhine. 


1 he principal places i in Lower Alſace are, 8 


8 RASBURGH, Pl 8 harldforne! fong, 


and populous city, the capital of the whole coun- 


furrounded by the rivers Ill and Breuſch, 
which alſo flow through it. It is well fortified, 
and can be laid under water. Eaftward, towards 
the Rhine, it has a regular citadel, / the cannon of 


which reaches Kehl. The number of inhabitants 
is computed at about forty thouſand ; the ſtreets, 
which amount to two hundred, ate in general nar- 
row, and not adorned with many handſome houſes. 
The Tamparts, being n with trees, form a 


= 


. = 


| 1 'F. R AN, © x: 295 
Reaſant and es Walk The bridge over 


the Rhine is about. an Engliſh mile in length, on 
which a toll is demanded from all paſſengers, 


whether on foot or on horſeback, as well as upon 


all carriages. The garriſon vſually 'confiſts of 
about eight thouſand men; and a theatre is ſup- 
ported by a monthly deduction from the pay of the 
ocheen i bee cr li 7 

The cathefiral-of- Straſbu wy merits plapicular 
notice. The ornaments preſented to this church 
by Lewis XIV. are ſaid to have coft fix hundred 


thong dollars: its ſteeple is one of the higheſt 


in Europe, and is aſcended by ſix hundred and 
fifty- four ſteps. The great bell in it weighs 
upwards of ten tons; and another, diftinguiſhed 
by the name of the ſilver bell, being principally 
cg of that metal, two tons and ſix hundred 
weight, which is rung only twice a year. This 


church is alſo ornamented with a curious large 


clock, exhibiting the various motions of the pla- 
nets. Excluſive of the valuable articles preſented 
by Lewis XI V. there are belonging to this church, 
a tripal ſet: of miſſal veſtments, fix large filver - 
chandehers, each of which requires a ſtrong man 
to carry it, and a erucifis uf double that weight. 
The other public buildifigs of any note, are 
the epiſcopal palace, the arſenal, the play-houſe, 
and the royal and city hoſp als. The phyſic 
garden, and the anatomical” ere, in this city, 
are well worth viſiting. Here are alſo four con- 


vents, together with a Lutheran univerſity and 
gymnaſium ; a royal ſociety, founded in 1572, and 


particularly inſtituted for the natural hiſtory of 
Alſace; and a great many churches); moſt of which 


are now in the hands of the papiſts : though the - 
city counſel is half Lutheran, and half Roman 


ene and moſt of the burghers Lutherans. 
3 E 2 LAN» P 
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| fortifying its and. near. it ſtands a fort on a hill. 
In 1702, it wasgcaken hy the RAuſtrians; in 170g, 


aaa and weſt by the goyctument af Champag 
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LAND AL, an important fortification R Gtyated 
on the riyer Queich! ''Tbeitown: ine genefal! R 
well built 2 regular, and contains four chürches 

nd a chapter. Being gommanded on every fide | 
75 ee e Vauban entmed his-utmoſt ſKill in 


recovered by the French; z the imperialiſts again 
became maſters of it in 1704; and it was one 
more taken from them in 51g. By the "treaty 
of Baden, in 1/4, this town, together with the 
villages and fortifcations Gar ork ey "was 
ee 0 France. 1 9088 Nied en | 
The leſs: important towns in Alſace. ate Flige⸗ 
nau, Weifſenburg, Fort Louis, Zabern, Colmar, 
Munſter, New Briſach, Zelleaberg,Befart, Mon 
yOu OY "ng e 1 5 , 
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Tur Genau ob FRANCHE-GOMTE,. 
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THE government of Burg er Ftanche, 
Comte, is bounded. go the north by Lorrain; to 
the eaſt webe earldom, of Multiergads ; and to wu 


urgyndy, It is thirty e Teng 5 10 
in breadth about Twenty: 510 
The principal rivets in this gove ment vreocbls 
Soane, the Ougnon, the Doux, the Dain, and 
the Louye... Near Leugne i is e cavern of 
ice, which thaws in winter, and freezes: in ſum- 
mer. Lewis XIV. took this province in 1688, 
but was obliged to reſtore it the year after; he 
again got poſſeſſion of it in 1674, and had it con- 
firmed to him by che rares af Minegven ad 
Ry Wick. # Ng ? del Ri WOE ES 
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' BESANCON, the capital, ſeated on the river 
Doux, which divides it into the upper and lower 
town. It is the ſee of 1 an archbiſhop. It is one of 


the moſt ancient cities of Europe, the ſtreets are 
wide and handſome, the houſes are well-built with 


free ſtone, and covered with late. The ſquare 


called Battan, is adorned with fountains, the water 
of which proceeds from the ſtatue of Bacchus. The 


river Doux is paſſed over on a ſtone bridge. The 


metropolitan church is built at the bottom of St. 


Stephen S-hill, and 1s a very handſome ſtructure, 


with a high ſteeple. The great altar is placed inthe 


middle choir, where on high days they expoſe re- 


liques onfilver ſhrines, en riched with gold and jews 


els. Fl 
Here is alſo a triumphal arch, erected in ho- 


nour of the emperor Aurelian, on which are ſeve- 
ral figures of men and animals, pretty entire: it 


ſerves as a gate to the cloiſter of St. John the 


Great. Here are two chapters, eight 1 
churches, four abbies, twelve.conyents, three hoſ- 
| pitals, with a parliament, à univerſity, and a ſe- 


minary. The univerſity was removed from Dole 
to this city in 1691. W 1s well cer 
and defended by two eitagels. ae 
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SALAN 8, 8 pretty. a . os FR Fo 
a valley gn. the lixtle river Fyrieuſe, ſix leagues _ 
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from Bet It obtained its name from 
the Kalt ſprings, Which are here in very 
large cayes; whence the. water is raiſed by 
cranes, pumps, and engines, conveyed into 
n 
here it is boiled into ſalt. The waters are ſup- 
poſed tq acquire. their, ſaltneſs in their paſſage 
18 ißt of {i b It, and 90 as n from the 
£4: 
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_Thisg e al contains the ſmaller towns . 


of Dole? Gray, Veſoul, Pontarlier, Belvoir, Ar- 
bd de. 
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and afterwards into iron kettles, 
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Theſo provinces had the general name of Nether- 
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IHE, United Netherſands;- which we bee I bor 
particularly ſpeak of, form the northern 
— of the Netherlands, and confiſt of thoſe 0 th 
places only Which belong to the States:General. 


lands, Low Countries, or Pais-Bas, from their c 
firvation with reſpect to Germany. Ancicntly 1 
they formed a part of Gallia Belgica, and after- Wo 
wards of the German empire and circle of Bur- 
gundy, being ſubject to ſeveralipetty princes, In 
the ſixteenth century, all' the provinces became 
ſubject to Charles V. of the houſe of Auſtria. PP 
Under his ſon, Philip II. of Spain, the inhabit- | 

ants, being much oppRiied: and perſecuted, took 
up arms to-affert their liberty, and were ſupported Jef. 
and affiſted in the ſtruggle by the prince of Orange a0 
and his brother, and afterwards by queen Eliza- "Rs, | 
beth of England. At length, the territories which | 
are now called the United Provinces, formed ſafe 
themſelves into a ſeparate ſtate, by a ſolemn league 8 
_ dien, 0 in 1609, 8 were nnn by 
191 ; LOBE Cs bs pain 
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Spain to be free and independent. The United 
Provinces are, properly ſpeaking, eight, viz. Guel- 
derland, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Frieſland, 
Overyſſel, Groningen, and Zutphen; but as the 
two latter forming but one ſoveteignty, they are 
uſually called the ſeven United Provinces., Theſe 


provinces, including che Generalite-Lands, are 
beuge to the north and weſt by the Northern ſea 
or German ocean; to the eaſt bythe duchies of Gel- 


ders and Cleve, the biſhopric of Munſter, the coun 

of Bentheim, and the principality of Eaſt Frieſ- 
Bra ant. ß £ Godin 
This country abounds with marſhes, but they 
are not without their advantages, as they afford 


pd: and to the ſouth by Auſtrian Flanders and 


good turf | for fuel; and, in ſome parts of the 


provinces of Groningen and Overyſſel, they are 


thought to ſecure bo rope commonwealth 
re is a legal prohibition 


againſt Germany, that th 5 
to their being drained or cultivated. This prohi- 
bition, however, is not univerſally regarded. Theſe 


moraſſes, together with the low fituation of the 


country, near the ſea, occaſipn a damp air, thick 
di 


very common. here, and, in the fenny parts near 


the ſea, where the mud, during the ebb, emits 
putrid effluvias, and wholeſome waters are ſcarce, 


vomitihg is frequently occaſioned. ._ 


* * 2 


The effects of induſtry, in this country, is 


wonderful, in the dykes and dams erected for 


defending it againſt the inundation of the ſea, x 
and in the ditches, canals, mills, and ſluices, for 
draining the marſhes. , Though the ſoil is fruit- 
ful, the 1 of grai produced here is not 

or home conſumption; but the paſtures in 


ſufficient 


the marſhes are fo rich, that the inhabitants are well 
5 | fu p- ; 


bers and | frequent rains. Hence ariſe fre quent | 
tiſm, and agues. Coughs and rheums are alſo 
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large quantities of thoſe articles.” How different 
the applarados of this country from tat of 
| 8 Here are no mountaids, ethincnces, 


tower or ſteeple; has the appearance of a continued 


of which is highly valued ; tobacco, niadder, | 


All the proyinces either lie upon, br” commu- 
nicate with, the Northvſeg,'by means of that called 
the Zupder, or South ſea; which was formed 


| by the Vecht, and!''partly' by the ſea's breaking 


riyers ate the ane Maeſe, the Scheld, and 


and-its inhabitants. All the cities, villages, roads, 


oh; he ſell · lame en picture: without bu- 
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ſupplied with burter ud cheeſe, and ebeft erpott 


plantations, re ſtr cams, or cava; - Phi 
whole face of the country, when viewed from à 


marſh- or bogs drained at certain diſtarites by in- 
numerable ditches; and many of the cahals; 
which in that country ſerve as high roads; are, in te 
ſummer months, no berter than offenſive Ragnated 
waters. Here is à good breed of ſheep, the wool 


fruit, aud iron are all produced in this country; 
but timber, pit- coal and moſt of the other ne- 
ceſſaries and conveniences of life, are imported. 


partly by the Rhineꝰs Tight: branch, then inereaſed 


in; in the thirteenth © century, and overflowing 
a large tract of ground, contiguous to that which 
was be fore laid under water by the Rhine. The 


the Vecht. 
When you go out of Weſtphalia; raps baron 
R5oſbeck; and enter the territory of | Holland, it 
appears to you as going out of a-pig-ftye into 5 
fine garden. The country round Nimeguen, e 
pecially, is a ſtriking contraſt to what you ſee in 
3 Their magnificence, ſymmetry, and 
alarity'1s however tireſome in the end: I can - 
— — the tedious uniformity of this country 


and canals are ſo ſimilar, that they appear copies 


 fineſs, 


— 
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bnefs, no man of taſte will Nay long i in it. Rieſ+ 


beck's Tr. iii. 294. 

Calviniſm is the eſtabliſhed religion: Calviniſta 
only are admitted into any office in the govern- 

ment, the army only accepted; but all religions 
are tolerated, and have their reſpective meetiugs 
or aſſemblies for public worſhip. The papiſts 
and Jews are very numerous. There are five 
univerſities : thoſe of Utrecht, Leyden, Frane- 
ker, Groningen, and Harderwick ; but the three 


Jaſt are inconſiderable. The natural language 


is Low Duteb, which is a corrupted dialect of 
the German; but En gliſh and French, particu- 


larly the latter, is en by people of rank, a5 N 
well as by many of an inferior claſs. | 


The United Netherlands are compoſed of ſe- 


ven republics, or ſovereign provinces, leagued in 


a cloſe and diſtinct alliance. The ſtates of each 


are the depoſitaries of the ſupreme power, which 


reſts, however, in the whole body of their pro- 
vince; and the deputies of provinces compoſe 
the States-General. Every town or province 
may ſend as many deputies as they pleaſe to 
the” _— of the provincial ſtates, or 
ſtates· general; but - thoſe of each reſpective 
town or pro Ince. have but one voice, and pre- 


| fide by turns. No reſolution taken by the ſtates- 
general is in force, till confirmed oy. the ſe- 


veral provinces.” The legiſlative power in the 
towns is veſted in the ſenates, and the executive 
in the; burgomaſters, fyndics, &c. The ſtates of 


the provinces are ſtiled noble and mighty lords; 
but thoſe of Holland, noble and moſt mighty lords; 
and the ſtates · general bigh and mighty lords, or the 
lords the ſtates-general of the United Netherlands, 
or their high mightineſſes. Here is alſo a council 
of —— of Fi from the ſeveral pro- 
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Holland ſends three, Guelderland, Zealand; and 
Utrecht two each, and Frieſland, Groningen, 7 
and Overyflel one each. In this council every 


* 
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vinces,. making twelve in the whole; of which 


deputy preſides a week by turns, and the ſtadt. 
holder has a deciſive voice when the votes are 


equal. The ſtadtholder is alſo prefident of the 


ſtates in every province, but has no ſeat in the 
ſtates- general. One diſſenting voice in the pro- 


vincial ſtate ran their coming to hed reſo- 


tution. : 
Every province is a diſtinct ſovereign; and 

therefore. 145 the right of coinage; but all the 
Pieces muſt be of the ſame intrinkic value. Some 
of the coin is imaginary, like the pound in 


England: a dent is equal in value to about half 


a farthing; a grot Flemiſh, to two farthings; 4 
ſtiver to a penny Engliſh; a dubbelchin, to two- 
pence ; a ſchilling is equal co an Engliſh fix 
pence ; ſome others which pals under the ſame 


denomination,” are worth only five pence, halt- 


penny each; a guilder is worth twenty pence; 


a gold. guilder fifty-eight pence; a thaler, or 
dollar, thirty; a rix thaler, or, rix- dollar, fifty; 


a lowen thaler, or lion-dollar, forty-two; a du- 


catoon, ſixty-three. The value of the gold du- 


eat is about eight 3 and eight- pence; and 
the ruyder is near Y equal to a guinea. Befides 
theſe, there are hal guilder N and . and 


quarter rix-dollars. 


The great trade of theſe provinces cannot be 
matter of aſtoniſhment, when we confider their 
ſitvarion along the German ocean, the Zuyder-ſee, 
the navigable rivers, and multiplicity of canals ; 
their civil and religious freedom, with the num- 


bers, ſkill; and induſtry of the inhabitants, their 


manufactures and fiſheries, the great multitude of 


their merchant ſbips, the plenty of ſpecie, theit 


na- 


1.5 


in 1602, poſſeſſes large territories in Aſia. This 
company, however, is ſubject to the ſtates- gene- 
ral, and all the treaties concluded by it with the 
Indian princes, muſt run in their name; and, as 
a further mark of its ſubordination, it is obliged, 


aæ⸗t ſtated periods, (like the Engliſh Eaſt-India- 


company) to ſolicit the renewal of its privileges, 


In 1696, in particular, it paid three millions of 


guilders into the treaſury, for having its charter 
extended to the year 1740. On particular exi- 
geficies-it has alſo advanced money to the ſtate, 


or charged itſelf with public debts. It has had 
the monopoly of the fine piers: for upwards of one 


hundred years. 

Though the ined Provinces yield very Ra 
productions, vet almoſt all the commodities of the 
globe are found in them in abundance; and 
nearly on as reaſonable terms, as in the countries 
where they are produced or fabricated. Great 


quantities of German linen are bleached and 


whitened by the Dutch. Excellent paper is alſo 
made in this country. The timber brought from 
Norway and the Baltic, is ſawed in mills, for the 
building of ſhips or houſes, and, beſides being 
a very Nose article of export to Spain, Por: 
tugal, and other countries. is uſed by the Dutch, 


for the conſtruction of large ſnips for many Eu- 
ropean nations. Sugar-baking is advantageouſly 


carried on here. Great numbers of people are 
employed, and much wealth Mquired, by the 


herring, cod, and whale fiſheries. It is generally 


ſuppoſed, however, that the trade of this country 
Is ub the decline; not ſo much occaſioned by 
| 3 1 the 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 403 
natural parſimony and eagerneſs for gain, their 
credit among foreigners, the bank at Atierdam, 


and their Eaſt-India trade, 
The Dutch Eaſt-India com pany firſt eſtabliſhed 
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hot very amorous, The ſofter paſſions ſeem not ta 
be natives of this country; love itſelf being little 
better than a mechanical affection, ariſing from 


1 
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the reduction of the parſimony. and induſtry of 


che inhabitants, as by the improvement of many. |, 
5 nufactures, trade, and boner non? in other Coun. 


rene” 

Theſe ptovindes are pee the ah adpelbes 
of any ſpot! of the ſame extent in the. univerſe, 
They contain, according to the moſt accurate 
accounts, about two millions of inhabitants; 


_ - excluſive of what is called the lands of the Gene. 


ralite, or conquered countries. With reſpect 
to the character of the Dutch, (a term generally 
uſed to expreſs the inhabitants of the United 
Provinces) Cæſar tells us, in the beginning of 


his Commentaries, that they were the moſt valiant 


of all the Gauls. Many other authors ſpeak of 
the martial diſpoſition of theſe people, $6 5 
was indeed ſufficiently manifeſted in their long 
and obſtinate war with the Spaniards, in 1 7 lik. 
teenth and ſeventeenth centuries, © 
Their e is en by their vaſt al. 
67 . 
The habitat ** This ere comntiy: are 
firangers to ſprightlineſs and pleafantry, and are 


Intereſt, conveniency, or habit. It is ſometimes 
talked of among the young men, but as a thing 


they have heard of rather than felt. In what» 
1 relates to the management of pecuniary 


affairs, the Dutch are the moſt expert of any 


> people, To the knowledge of acquiring wealth, 


they unite the art of preſerving it. For a man 
to ſpend leſs than his income is a general rule, 


nor can theſe ſagacious people conceive that the 


common courſe of expence ſhould equal the re- 


venue; and, when this happens, they think at 
Fealt they have lived to no * Such a re- 
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port a would bring as much diſcredit on a man, as 


.. pom Hence, in the midſt of a variety of 


in no other” Wa they flouriſh and \ ned 
ſt . rich, en 
The Ivliabſtants taken in eri, (fays' bitoih 
Rieſbeck) are only well - dreſſed beggars : their 
riches do not belong to them, for they enjoy 


eg 7 tat  -Rieſbeck's Tr. in.-295. 


 deration, Tom to 2 OF rooted e depen 


= 1 er eien the. rivers 7 wil 


ſluices; by means 'of which, at the ſhorteſt no- 
tice, the moſt 'rapic 
they become in a few hours inacceſſible. 


both ſexes 3; and as they are generally plodding 


PR are ſo unſociable. 


ticularly to this obſervation.” Two Engliſh gentle- 
men being in company with a Dutchman, one of 
the former, who did not underftand the Dutch 


therlander that he was ſorry he could not enjoy 
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extrawaganee and Prodigality would in other 


taxes and contributions, ſuch as ate experienced 


them not: "they are only the guardians of bor = 


From this ſyſtematic ſpiritof tegulatityard: mo- 


- ſeas that furround them, by dykes of incredible 
ſtrength and thickneſs, 4 made the principal 
bulwarks, on which they rely for the ſafety and 
protection of their territories, againſt the danger 
of an enemy. This they have affected by cover- 
ing their frontiers and cities with innumerable 
inundations are let in, and : 
Jose 1s practiſed by the old and young of 
upon ways and means of g getting money, no 9 8 


An anecdote in Dr. Moore's Travels, applies par- 


language; deſired the other to inform the Ne- 


ne W of his N "The Dutchman 
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4 heard the tranſlation with great. compoſure, _ 3 
fil then took his pipe from his mouth, and then fl 
i made an anſwer which the interpreter explained, WM +: 
i "it. was to this. effect That we ought to conſole 9 
2 ourſelves . for the accident. of our not; unde. n 
Ui ſtanding. each other; for as we had no connection, fc 
1 or dealings in trade together, our con verſing could ti 
not poſſibly anſwer 1009: uſeful purpoſe, | ; Moore's | bi 
vl Ir. 1, 223. EAN 3 Pe 
il 5 The men have no averſion, to drinking, which th 
1 ſome think eſſentially neceſſaty in ſuch fogg tr 
Wi air. A Dutchman of low rank, when drunk, is W; 
. guilty of every ſpecies of brutality y. Theſe Ne. 
therlanders have been known to exerciſe the moſt m 
dreadful inhumanities for intereſt, in foreign ws it 
countries; the cruelties exerciſed by them at ed 
- Amboyna ſufficiently. prove. the allegation ; but tic 
they are, in general, quiet and inoffenſive in their pL 
own country, which exhibits bur few inſtances of X mi 


| murder, violence, or rapine. „ 
Skaiting in winter, is one of the cial 


* in this country. It is aſtoniſhing to ſee thi 
the crowds, in a hard froſt, upon the ice, and tra 
- _ their great dexterity. i in that art; both men and ext 
women dart- along, with inconceivable velocity. ' "$7 
The Dutch are remarkable for their cleanlineſs: Ste 
nothing can exceed the neatneſs of their houſes, M is, 


towns, and villages. Many of them have diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves by their learning, and ſome 
even by their wit and ; Ingenuity 3 3 witneſs Era(- 1 
mus, Grotivs, Ke 


In time of peace, the number of 3 0 
generally amounts to about - forty thouſand ; der 
though they ſometimes fall ſhort of that number: 
twenty-five thouſand of them ſerve in garriſons. " 3 


They employ many foreigners, eſpecially. Swiſs 
and Scots, 1 in their ſervice ; . and, in time of u. 
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hire many regiments of the Germans. The I 
ſtadtholder has the chief command of the army n 
as captain · general, but the executive part, eſpe- 11 
cially in time of war, is committed to the field- 1 
marſnhal- general. T he Dutch ean fit out a moſt WNT 
formidable fleet, having always vaſt quantities of th 
timber prepared for ſhip-building, and ſuch num- 1 
bers of ſhip-carpenters and mariners. During a 110 
peace, however, they ſeldom have more n l 
thirty in commiſſion, for the protection of their th 
; trade in the Mediterranean, to convoy the home- 11 
ward- bound Indiamen, &c. ik 
The taxes here are ſo numerous, 400 ſevere, Witt! 
more eſpecially in the province of Holland, that 144 
it has, with ſome degree of juſtice, been dect | h 
ed, that the only thing which has eſcaped taxa- I 
tion is the air. The ordinary revenues of the re- 1 
public are computed at between two and three . 
millions ſterling annually. Out of one hundred i 
guilders, the province of Holland contributes Welt 
fifty-eight, nd e on above one half of : 14. 
the public es For the eneouragement of Will 
trade, the Fe en on goods and merchandife are 1 
extremely low. 55 | i 
In our particular defcripidon of the United — |] 
States, » we ſhall begin with the firſt i in rank, which 111 
is, 95 ; 1 11 
8 n. L D E R L A N Wit 
| 1101 
THE principal plnces 1 in the province of Guel- 1 | 
derland den ft | Wl 
NIMEGUEN, ahe -firſt town in hank; ah ca- 1 


pital of the quarter, and the ſeat of the diet of 
me province, pleaſantly ſituated on the ſouth - 

bank of the river Waal, nine miles weſt ot _ 
5 4 an 


6 


een UNITED NETHERLANDS. | 
and fifty-two ſouth-eaſt of Amſterdam. It is a 
- os large, ancient, fortified city. Nimeguen was an 
imperial city, and had the ſame privileges allowed 
it by Frederic II. and Henry VII. which were 
EK granted to Aix-la-Chapelle, and other cities of 
* the empire. It is of a ſemicircular form, built 
| upon five little hills. The houſes are neatly 
built of brick, and covered with ſlate, and the 
ſtreets are handfome and ſpacious. It has five 
gates towards the land, and as many towards the 
Waal. On the other ſide of that river ſtands a 
fort, called Knodſenburg, built at firſt to keep 
the inhabitants in awe, but it is now their defence, 
and renders them maſters of the paſſage of the 
Waal. On the eaſt fide of the town ſtands a large 
old caſtle, called the Falkenhof, ſtanding on a 
ſteep hill, and commanding both the river and 
diſtricts, aſſemble in the ſtadt-houſe. This city | 
is famous for the treaty concluded here, in 1678, 
between the French and the confęderates. It | 
carries on a good trade with the duchy of Cleves, 
and receives great emolument from its much eſ- 
teemed white beer. FE 50 0 PE 5 7 1 10 EE TI TE 
Tho public ſchool is a noble fabric. Here are 
_ alſo ſeveral hoſpitals. The town-houſe is a mag - 

nificent building, adorned with the ſtatues of ſe- 
veral emperors. The ſeats for the magiſtrates 
| are beautifully enriched, and over the heads. of 
the burgomaſters hangs a naked ſword, as an em- 

blem of juſtice, © * e 


ZUTPHEN, a large fortified town on the 
eaſtern bank of the river Vſſel, forty-five miles 
' eaſt of Utrecht. It has a bridge of boats over the 
Yflel, which divides the city into the Old and 
New Town. The whole neighbouring country 
may be laid under water by means of the Borkel, 

| | 8 e a river 
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UNITED: NE THERLAN vs. ad Y 
a river which here joins. the Yſſel. . The build- | 
ings are handſome, and many of the inhabitants 


are perſons of diſtinguiſhed rank. The principal 
church. 1z-that-dedlicated to, St. Feter aud St. Wal- 
berg. A f 1 | 4 TIT, "4 2 8 £ 

r Ai A 
The ſmaller pl 
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The moſt conſiderable places in the province of 
HOLLARDPI 9-3 df 


DORT, a town on the Maeſe, hine miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Rotterdam. It is the capital of the bail - 
liage, and the firſt in rank among the cities which 


ſend deputies to the ſtates of Holland. This 


aces: are Doeſburg, Gtol, Ar- 8 
nem, Harde wyk, Bommel and Lochel. 


bailliage became and iſland in 142 1 7 when A tem- | 


peſt drove the waters up the Maeſe and Merwe, 
with ſuch violence that it overflowed the banks, 


and ſwallowed a large tract of land between Dort 


and-Brabant, with ſeventy villages, and a hundred 


_ thouſand people. It is rendered ſo ſtrong by na- 


ture that it requires no art. Here is a commodi- 
ous harbour, and a confiderable trade in iron, 
Rheniſh wine, timber, thread; and linen. The 


counts of Holland were anciently inaugutated, 
and received homage RES Ce: ĩðͤ + 


LEYDEN, one of the. largeſt and fineſt places 


in the country, ſituated in a plain ſurrounded with 
canals, fine meadows, and pleaſant gardens; an 


arm or ſmall branch of the Rhine running 


through the city. It is ſo ancient, that it was 


famous in the time of Ptolemy, who flouriſhed 


under Antoninus Pius: It abounds in canals, 
Which divide it into fifty iſlands. Theſe canals 
may be paſſed over by the aid of one hundred 


and forty-five bridges, moſt of which are of ſtone or 


brick. Along the canals, and in ſeveral fireets, 
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rows of lofty trees are planted, which afford pleafai 


walks to the inhabitants, in a ſummer evening, 

The fireets are long, broad, and neat; and, in 
1732, when the houſes were diſtinctly numbered. 
there appeared to he ten thouſand eight hundred 


and ninety- one. f 


„of the Burg, which” Kinds on an ethlnene, 


almoſt in the centre of the town, near the Rhine, 
and which is ſuppoſed to be Roman work, the 


walls are ſtill remaining. Within this Burg isa 
maze, and a deep well without water, Here 


are ſome fine churches of Dutch Calvinifts,” with 
a French, a Lutheran, an Engliſh, and a Men 
nonite meeting. Maſs-houſes are pretty nume- 
rous, the papiſts conſtituting the majority of 
the inhabitants. The univerſity founded in 1757, 
by William I. prince of Orange, is the largeſt 
and the oldeſt, in all the United Netherlands. It 
has large privileges, a library well furniſhed, and 
particularly rich in manuſcripts. Leyden is fa- 


again the Spaniards ip , 


PET 
1 N 


AMSTERDAM, though not the firſt in rank 


among the cities which ſend deputies to the ſtates 


of the proyince, is the moſt conſiderable for its 
extent, and trade, as well as for the ſhare it con- 
tributes towards the expences of the ſtate, It 


obtained its name from the Amſtel, on-which 


it is ſituated, and the dam or dyke built there, to 


Prevent the inundation of the river. The Amſtel 


divides it into two parts, fills its fine canals, and, 
Joining with the Y, paſſes wh it into the Zuyder- 
ſee. The Y is a gulph of the ſea, and almoſt 
ſeparates South and North Holland: it forms the 


harbour of Amſterdam which is built on one 


fide of it, in the form of a. ereſcent. This city 


4 ; g ; 7 6 
* * . . 
1 * my 


mous for the long and ſevere fiege it maintained 
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is about ten miles eaſt of Haerlem, twenty-eight 3 

north-caſt of the Hague, and twenty: nine north- l 

eaſt of Rotterdam, Though this city is not abo re. 

twelve miles diſtant from the courſe of the north Hl 

ſea to the caſt, yet, in all Holland there is not a 11 

ſingle harbour on that coaſt; the veſſels from 1 
Amſterdam being ohliged to fail round the coaſt. bit 

of North-Holland through. the Zuyder-ſee, and i 

| to come into the German Jcean, or North Sea, 111 

by the iſland, „ | | | 

This; 18 2 place of no great 1 : it is not Wit 

even mentioned in þ iſtory before 1499, and then —_— 

only as a ſmall fiſhing-town. It was- firſt walled 1 | bl 
| in. 1482, and has fince gradually increaſed till 1 Wt 

K has arrixed to its preſent OATH The largeſt + il | 

> I 1 moſt ately edifice is the Stadhuis, or Guild. if | 
4 | hall, Ir coſt the city above a million of guilders : 1 | | 
Ir the firſt ſtone of it was laid the 28th of October, | 1 
a 1648. It is built upon thirteen thouſand fix 14 
. hundred and fifty-nine piles, driven into the 11 4 
1 ground contiguous to each other. The entrance j 1 
7 to this noble ſtructure i is by ſeven ſmall doors : the 11 
3 deficiency of a large door, ſuitable to the building, | "mh 
"Pp being a part of the plan of the architect; the ſeven  »- N i} 
os doors, in. number and uniformity, repreſenting the 1 
10 Seven Provinces. The inſide is beautifully or- I 
=; namented with marble, Jaſper, ſculpture and "fl 
A | painting. In ſome of its vaults, or cellars, are 11 
ch kept the treaſures of the celebrated bank of Am- li 
15 ſterdam; in others, criminals under ſentence 8 11 
deb of death are conſined; others are appropriated to , 11 
ad, the uſe of officers of various claſſes. In the Wl 
"I upper part is an arſenal, or rather a collection wk 
'oſt of old faſhioned armour and weapons. The Wil 
the WW dower commands a proſpect of the city and its 0 
one environs, as far as the Zuyder-ſec. The Lombard Un 
cry is a corporation, empowered by authority to lend | 
1 * upon n at a moderate intereſt. The All 
36 2 My bank | 314 

14 
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[ ank here was founded in 1609. The whole city | tl 
= is anſwerable for the money depoſited | in it; and WW <« 
| = the treaſure is ſecured under four different locks, I 
[ the keys of which are Kepy by four of the prin- 0 
| | ipal magiſtrates, one whom is always the n 
W prefident-burgomaſter for the time bein ng: 3 C 
=. The exchange is another ornament o ande, 0 
8 dam. The admiralty-houſe, has i r A 
= | xemarkable. The arſenal, and magazine or mi, p 
1 Ktary ſtores, is a fine modern building. Near it 8 
1 ss the dock, about five hundred feet in length, 9 
= wth houſes fas the uſe of the ſyperior Gffcers: d 
= it is richly furniſhed with every thing requiſite for = 
= the building of ſhips. The Eaſt-India houſe'is a tl 
8 long irregular fira@tute:” "There are, in ſeveral . > 
Wy parts of the city, public weighin -houſes, with [ 
=_ proper Hafer, that buyers may ror be im poſed | N 
1 5 The hatbour, which is one of the largeſt and * 
ws ſafeſt in Europe, has at the entrance of it, a bar WM r 
wy of mud, and fand, called the Pampus. It might 10 
1 have deen eafily removed, but the inhabitants te 
1 wiſely. determined to-let it remain; for, as the MN 
1 large veſſels cannot come into the harbour of Co 
wn Amſterdam, without being unloaded, or lifted Mp b 
8 b and carried over that bar b e of boats, whic WO 
1 | they call camels, it is abſolutely a ſecurity for the n 

=_ town, no enemy's fleet being able to approach it. 
0 This bar alſo affords a livelihood to a vaſt number ft 
1H of people, who are continually employed in g 
1B | loading or unloading the veſſels. The ſluices = 2 
wy are works of prodigious expence and arg: fi 
N The public houſes of correction are worth 2 n 
travellers notice ſuch as the Raſp- houſe, where 1 
= rogues are impriſoned, and 12 at hard-labour, t. 
_ eſpecially raſping or ſawing Brazil wood, for b 
i three, four, ſeven, or ten years, or for life, ac- 1 


cording to the nature of their offences. Incor- 


rigible offenders are put into a dungeon, 1 
5 — DA 


W 


a 


/ 
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the water comes in, and are obliged to labour 
continually at the pump, to avoid being drowned. 
In the Spin- houſes, proſtitutes and other women 


of ill-fame, are kept in the ſame manner to ſpin- 
ning, &c. Here are eleven churches of Dutch 
Calviniſts, with two of French, two of Englith, 


one of Arminians, two of Lutherans and two of 
Mennonites. The papiſts have a great number of 


places of worſhip. The ſynagogue of the Portu- 
gueſe Jews is a large ſtately building, of a 


quadrangular form ; the other Jews have their 
diſtinct ſynagogues. - The number of hoſpitals 


and poor houſes in this city is very conſiderable, 


their incomes large, and the conveniences and 
cleanlineſs'of them highly worthy af. admiration. 


In the painted windows of what is called the 
New Church, is repreſented the liberality of this 


city, to the emperor Maximilian, in preſenting 


him with a large ſum of money when his neceſſities 


town. In the ſame church may be ſeen the 


| ſumptuous monument of admiral de Ruyter, who 
was killed at Meſſina; and an organ, ſupported 


by rich marble pillars, of curious workmanſhip, 


melodious imitation of human voices. 
The number of inhabitants in Amſterdam is 


famous for a great number of pipes, and for its 


ſuppoſed to exceed two hundred thouſand. The ; 


ground being marſhy, the buildings are obliged 


to be founded on oaken piles, whence Eraſmus 


facetiouſly pbſerved, that, in his country, vaſt 


multitudes of the people lived on the tops of 


trees. The great number of canals with which 
the town is interſected, though they add to its 
beauty and cleanlineſs, and are commodious for 


| its trade, yet, in hot, calm weather, they-emir 


ſcœtid 


*. 


\ 


* 


required it; and his generoſity in beſtowing an 
imperial crown for the creſt to the arms of the 
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fcetid effluvias; which would be ſtill more offen. 
"five were not the water kept in continual motion, 


by the working of a botſe-mill, and 80 ag 


water lie ae 09 

This city has a very latge e of eg com- 
merce carried on in the ſour quarters of the globe. 
The induſtry of the inhabitants of Amſterdam is 


aſtoniſhing; all are employed, except a art N 


want hands, or firegah to exerciſe. ande 


25 


'- ROTTERDAM, a town ſituated at * 2 


of the Maeſe and Rotter, from the latter of which, 
and dam, fignifying dyke, its name is compounded. 
It is principally ſituated. along the north bank of 


the Maeſe, thirteen miles ſouth-eaſt of the Hague, 
and xwenty-eight ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam, 1 his 


beautiful place is of a triangular form, and has 


lately been ſo much enlarged, that, next to Am- - 
Renew: and Leyden, it is the largeſt city in Hol. 
land. Its ſtreets are ſpacious, ornamented with 
lofty. trees and noble canals; by the laſt of 


which, ſhips of the greateſt burthen fail into the 
| heart of the city, and lade and unlade at the mer- 
chants' doors. The trade here is very great, 


Over the Maeſe, which is here a. mile and à half 
in breadth, a bridge is erected, on which is placed 
2 braſs ſtatue of Eraſmus. TOO ON BL PS | 

The Haaring-Vliet is the fineſt 1 in Rot- 
terdam, moſt of the houſes in it being built of 


hewn- ſtone. The Boom-quay lies delightiullyß | 


along the Maeſe, extending from the New to 
the Old Head, or Point, the two Places where 
the water of the; river. enters the city, and fills 
the canals, riſing and falling twice a day with the 
tide. One ſide is adorned with a magnificent row 
of trees and houſes or rather palaces, extending 
above hate a mile; on rhe other we behold the 

5 | oy river, 


river, where ſhips. are continually ſailing 


and down, and where many lie at anchor. This 


delightful quay,” being broad and clean, an- 
ſwers the purpoſe of à mall, and is much re- 


ſorted to by people of diſtinction. Here ate ſe- 


veral fine buildings: the bank, the Eaſt and 
Weſt-India houſes, the arſenal, and the Delftgate, 


are noble ſtructures. Near the great churck 


ſtands the little obſcure: houſe where Eraſmus 
was born, which is fignified by bis ſtructure. 
A Latin inſcription appears over the door, 
informing the traveller «that Eraſmus, who 


adorned the world with arts and ſciences, nen. 


and virtue, was born in this houſe.” 79 


THE HAGUE ſerie no depdties. to the fates, 
though it is one of the moſt confiderable towns 
in Holland, finely ſituated, and extremely beau- 


tiful. Ir is eight miles ſouth of Leyden, twenty- 
eight ſouth-weſt of Amſterdam, | and thirteen 


north-weſt of Rotterdam. It ſtands on a dry 


ſoil, a little more elevated than the reſt of the 


country, in conſequence of which the inhabit- 
ants breathe a purer air than thoſe who are ſituated 
in other parts of the province. This town has 
been little mentioned til} about 1252, when 
William II. count of Holland, and king. of the 
Romans, removed his court bither from Grave- 
ſande, a village twelve miles diſtant. From that 
time it has ever been the ſeat of government; and 
fince the commencement of the republic in 1579, 


it may be ſaid to have been the capital of the Seven 


United Provinces ; though 1 it is called only a vil- 
lage, for it is not walled, nor does it fend depu- 


ties to the ſtates. With regard to extent, opu- 
lence, and number of inhabitants, it may, how- 


ever, be ranked among the beſt cities in Europe, 


of the ſecond claſs. It 1 is about ſix- miles in cir- 


cumfc rence, 


Fl 
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u UNITED NETHERLANDS: 
eumference, contains upwards of fix thouſand 


houſes, and not leſs than fifty thouſand inhabitants; 
It is ſurrounded by a canal, over which there are 


ſeveral handſome: draw-bridges ; but theſe bridges 
are never drawn up, therefore perſons may enter 
the Hague at all hours. This canal is bordered, 
on one ſide, and, in ſome places, on both, by a 
row of tall ſhady trees. Many of the ſtreets and 
public places are ha exceedingly ſpacious and airy, ' 
and ſo much embelliſhed with trees and water, that 


any one may imagine himſelf in a village, enjoys | 


ing the pleaſures of ſalitude, in the midſt of : 


nificent city, 

The palace, or court, called. Her enen bel 
which was built in 1250, by William II. count 
of Holland, and king of the Romans, ſtands al- 
moſt in the centre of the Hague. There are three 
entrances into it, over the ſame number of draw- 


bridges, which might be drawn up in caſe of 


neceſſity. The buildings are os irregular, and 


not very magnificent. 


De Plaats is an open and: airy place, nearly 


in the form of a triangle: it is handſomely 


adorned with houſes, but has no trees. - Criminals 
of rank, are executed here, on a ſcaffold erected 
for that purpoſe : their heads are ſtruck off with 
a ſword at one blow. The Vyverberg is an emi- 
nence formed into ſeveral fine. ſhady walks, with 
the Vyver, a large baſon of water, at the bottom. 
The Vourhoot is the moſt celebrated-part of the 
Hague, conſiſting of the mall, and three ways 
for coaches on each fide, planted with trees. 
-Amon 10 other agreeable objects in the environs 
of the ague, may be mentioned the village of 
Scheveling, and the ſand hills along the North- 


5 ſea; the village of Voorburg, and the charming 


ſeats and gardens round it, Two miles. from 


the Hague is a ge, named Ryſwick, to 
which 
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which there is a beautiful walk, well-paved and 
adorned with lofty rows of trees, having delightful 
meadows on each fide. Through this road foreign 
ambaſſadors make their public entry into the Hague. 
Near Ryſwick ſtands the noble palace of the ſame 
name, 1 to the prince of Orange, famous 
for the treaty of peace concluded there in 1697, 
The other moſt confiderable places in the pro- 
vince of Holland are Harlem, Delft, Gauda, 
A Briel, 8 &c. 


The principal places: in NORTH-HOL.. 


LAND, are Alkmaar, Hoorn, Edam, Monni- 


kendam, Medenblick, &c. 


The moſt confiderable place 3 in the province 
of ZEALAND, is MiDDLEBURG, or, as the 
Dutch ſpell it, MippzLBuRs, the capital, a large 
well fortified city. It is the ſeat of the admiralty 
college, the chamber of accounts, and the mint. 
It is fortified with a wall, ſtrengthened with thir- 
teen baſtions, and ſhips of four hundred tons can 


come up to it by a broad deep canal, a mile and 


a half in length. It is a populous, flouriſhing, 
and opulent city. It is adorned with ſeveral no- 
ble ſquares, and ſtately public buildings. The 


iſland in which this city ſtands, though not the 


largeſt, is the moſt fruitful and populous of all 
Fo Zealand iſlands. Middleburg is about forty- 
two miles ſouth-weſt of Rotterdam, and thirty 
four northe eaſt of Oftend. "Y 


VLISSIN GEN, or Frommes, a fortified town 


on the ſame Hand, at the mouth of the Hondt, 
or Weſterſcheld, about five miles ſouth-weſt of 
Middleburg. It has greater conveniences for na- 


vigation and trade, than any other in the Nether- 


lands, To the right of the new haven, leading 
| art to 
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to the provincial baſon, is a large dock; and to 
the weſt of that lies the entrance into the old 
harbour which is divided into two departments, 
and ſerves for merchant ſhips, It defends not. 
only the paſſage into the Weſterſcheld, but alſo 
to the iſles of Zealand, and even into Flanders 
by ſea. This was one of the firſt cities that de- 
clared for the confederates, after they had ſeized 
the Briel. Though the town. is not ſo large, nor ſo 
handſome as Middleburg, it has ſeveral fine ſtrue- 
tures, particularly the town-houſe, which is a 
very magnificent and regular pile, after the mo- 
del of that of Antwerp. The prince of Orange, 
as marquis of Fluſhing, is firſt nobleman of the 
province. The famous admiral de Ruyter, who 
toſe from a common Teaman and pilot to be ad- 
miral of the United Provinces, was born here in 
1607. | 3 . 
Among the principal places, Veer alſo deſerves 
to be noticed. The iſlands of Zealand are South- 
Beeveland, North-Beeveland, Schowen, Duive- 
land, Tholen, and St. Philip's iſland. . 
Baron Rieſbeck informs us, that the ſea 1s a 
very formidable enemy to the iſlands which con- 
ſtitute the province of Zealand. The inhabitants 
have attempted to ſecure themſelves by very ex- 
penfive dykes :. theſe dykes conſiſt of large trees, 
which are joined together with large needles to 
prevent the kakerlak. The fea is perpetually 
undermining them, and waſhing the earth away 
from them by degrees ; in many places they are 
already quite naked. This compels the inha- 
. bitants to build other walls behind their dams; 
8 which, expecting the ſame fate, muſt in time leave 
the whole to the mercy of their enemy, . Rie/beck's 
Tr. iii. 300. . 
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The ISLAND of DUIVELAND contains 
no towns, though it has ſeveral villages ; but 


theſe are not of ſufficient conſequence to merit a 


- 


deferipman, -- 


The principal places in the province of 


UTRECHT, or, as the Dutch ſpell it, Urrzecar, | 


anciently called Antonia, whence, as well as from 
the Roman coin and other monuments of anti- 
quity found about it, it is ſuppoſed to have been 
a Roman colony. This city which is the capi- 


tal of the province and the ſeat of its ſtates, lies 


on the channel of the Old Rhine, nineteen miles 
ſouth of Amſterdam, and twenty-five north-eaſt. 
of Rotterdam. It is a large, handſome, populous 
city, and the capital of the province. Betore 


the reformation, here were ſeveral rich monaſte- 


ries, and other religious houſes. The churches 


are magnificent, eſpecially that of St. Martin, 


formerly the cathedral, where Charles V. in 1536, 
held a. ſolemn meeting of the knights of the 


Golden Fleece. 


The ſtreams run through ſeveral of the ſtreets,” 
and contribute much to the beauty of the town; 
the ſuburbs are large and convenient, and havealſo 
canals running through them. The names of the 
two principal ſtreams in the city, are the Vaert, 
and the New ' Graft. The buildings on each 
fide of the latter are very ſplendid. The only 
defence of the city is a wall on the Old Canal. 
Here is a handſome town-houſe, a com- 
mandery of the Teutonic order, and a celebrated 
univerſity founded in 1636, fince which it has 
greatly flouriſhed. The mall, without the town, 
is decorated with five rows of lofty limes on each 
fide, and is very pleaſant ; the phyſic-garden, be- 
longing to the univerſity, is extremely curious. 
This city is famous for the birth of pope Adrian VI. 

Io 5 3 H · 2 Here 
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Here in 1579, the memorable union was FRY 1 
between the Seven Provinces; and, in 1733, the 1 
celebrated peace was concluded between Great. c 
Britain, Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, and the United c 
Provinces, on the one part, and France on the J 

other; and, in 1714, between Spain and the 2D 
| Dutch. | P 
The ſmall towns, not particularly entitled to 0 
notice are Amersfort, Rhenen, Wyk, RES h 
ee. Leerſum, and va bn { 

The moſt confiderable places in the province of 0 
FRIESLAND, are Leuwarden, Boſward, Fra- 0 

neker, Sneek, Harlingens and Dokkum. c 
| d 

The principal places i in the province of. OVE. | B 
RYSSEL, are Deventer, SPED, and Zwol. 

7 be moſt confiderable places in the. province bi 
of GRONINGEN are, Groningen, and Dam. Ir 

| tC 

The n of DREN THE. contains the towns 
of Aſſen, ee and e | 4 

0¹ 
W GENERALITE LANDS. 7 

THE. Generalité Lands, are thoſe parts of 5% a 
divided Netherlands which the Seven United 
Provinces have jointly ſubdued, and which have 
been ſolemnly ceded to them by treaties and con- to 
ventions. This appellation was beſtowed on a 
"theſe countries, on account of their belonging to to 
the United Provinces in general, Theſe territo- li 
Ties retain all the privileges which they enjoyed th 


when they fell under the dominion of the repub- 
lic. The hereditary ſtadtholder of the United 
Provinces i iS governor-general of all theſe coun- 

tries, 


/ 
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UNITED NETHERLANDS. 4421 
tries. Here are alſo ſome governors of fortreſſes ; 
but the power of theſe is limited to the ſol- 
diery. The high tribunals for the adminiſtration 
of juſtice in the Generalite Lands, fit at the 
Hague, Middleburg, and Venlo. Calviniſm is 
the eſtabliſhed religion here, as well as in the 
provinces; but all ſects are tolerated. The 
Roman Catholics, who are very numerous, are not, 
however, allowed public proceſſions, or other open 
ſolemnities. | „„ 

Theſe lands conſiſt of a part of the duchies 
of Brabant and Limburg, of the Upper quarter 
of Guelderland, and of Flanders. The prin- 
cipal places belonging to the STATES, in the 
duchy of BRABANT, are, Bois-le-Duc, Breda, 
Bergen- op- Zoom, and Maeſtricht. VV 


In that part of the DUCHY of LYMBURG 
belonging to the STATES, the only places deſery- 
ing notice are Valkenburg, and Dalem, two ſmall 
towns. 5 


In that part of the UPPER QUARTER of 

GUELDERLAND, belonging to the ſtates, the 
only places worth mentioning are Venlo, a town 
of conſiderable ſtrength, ſeated on the Maeſe; 
Montfoort, a ſmall town; and: Stevens-Waerd, 
a fort on an iſland in the Maeſe. 

In that part of FLANDERS which belongs 
to the STATES, the principal places are Sluys, 
a pretty large town; Huſt, a ſtrong well-built 
town; Yſendyk, Axel, Sas Van Ghent, and Phi- 
lippine, four ſmall fortified towns ; and two or 
three other inconſiderable places. proj 
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| AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


FINHESE Netherlands conſiſt of the greateſt 


part of the duchies of Brabant, Limburg, 
and Luxembourg, with-a part of that of Guel- 


dres, and of the counties of Flanders, Henegau, 


and Namur. Formerly the Netherlands made a 
part of the circle of Burgundy, the whole of 


which once belonged to the houſe of Auſtria; - 
and, on the death of the emperor Charles V. 
_ devolved to the Burgundian Spaniſh line of that 


houſe, The whole, however, was afterwards loſt, 


except the countries above mentioned; which, 
on the death of Charles II. king of Spain, fell to 


the German line of the Auſtrian family. Theſe 
Auſtrian Netherlands are ſtill conſidered as a 
circle of the empire, of which, the archducal 


| houſe, as ſovereign of the whole, is ſole direc- 


tor and ſummoning prince. This. circle con- 
tributes its proportion to the impoſts of, the 


empire, and ſends an envoy to its diet, but is 
not ſubject to its judicatories. Tt, is wholly Ro- 


man catholic, and under a governor-general, 
appointed by the court of Vienna. 15 


BRA- 
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THIS territory is bounded to the north and 
eaſt by that part of Brabant which belongs to the 
United Provinces, to the weſt by Flanders, and 
ſouth by Henegau and Namur. The air of this 
country is good, and its foil very fertile, pro- 
ducing great quantities of flax; except in ſome 
of the northern parts, where it is ſandy and ſteril. 
The river Demer waters a part of the country, 
receiving into it the leſſer ſtreams of Ghete, Dyle, 
Senne, and Nethe; after which it takes the name 
of Rupel, and loſes itſelf in the Scheld, which, to 
the weſt, borders on Brabant. Two fine canals. 
alſo contribute their aid to enrich this country ; 
one of which joins the Senne and the Rupel, and 
coſt eight hundred thouſand florins : the other 
runs from Louvain to the Rupel. . 

Auſtrian Brabant contains nineteen walled 


towns, and a conſiderable number of boroughs 


and villages. The flates of the province, who 
meet four times a year at Bruſſels, conſiſt of the 
clergy, nobility, and repreſentatives of the chief 


towns. The Roman Catholic is the only reli- 


gion of this country, and the number and opu- 
lence of the ecclefiaſtics is very conſiderable, In 
1559, an archbiſhopric was erected at Mechlin by 
pope Paul IV. and the ſuffragans to that ſee are 


the prelates of Antwerp, Ghent, Bois-le-Duc, 


Bruges, Ypres, and Ruremonde. The archbiſnop- 
ric contains fourteen collegiate churches, and two 


hundred and three cloiſters. This, with ſeveral 
other countries, came to the houſe of Auſtria by 


the marriage of Maria, daughter of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, with Maximilian, arch- 
duke of Auſtria. 7 9 95 
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| Theſe Netherlanders have, not long fince, lately 
riſen in rebellion againſt the houſe of Auſtria: - 
the late emperor Joſeph, rigorouſly endeavoured 
to dragoon them into allegiance, but without 


much ſucceſs: the late emperor, Leopold II. 


could not complete this buſineſs in his very ſhort 


reign, nor is it yet abſolutely ſettled. This coun. 


try ſeems to be the theatre of the war between the 
2 and France. 


he principal manufactures, both of this and 


the other provinces of the Netherlands, conſiſt of 


lace, cambrics, lawns, and tapeſtry, with which 
they carry on a very advantageous traffic. The in- 


| habitants bf the Auſtrian and Dutch Netherlands 


very much reſemble the Germans and Dutch, 
both in their manners and perſon : the French 
Flemings alſo endeavour to imitate that nation. 


The Walloon language, which is generally ſpoken 
here, and in the other provinces, by the common 
people, is a dialect of the German, with a mixture 

of French and Spaniſh ;* but the French language 


is ſpoken by the ſuperior claſs of people all over 
the Netherlands, and even by many of the com- 


mon ſort, eſpecially in French Flanders: thoſe 
on the frontiers of Holland ſpeak Dutch. 


AUSTRIAN BRABANT is divided into 
quarters or diſtricts; in that of Louvain the moſt 
_ conſiderable place is, e 


Io vA , a large city on the Dyle, thirteen 


miles eaſt of Bruſſels, and twenty-ſix north of 
Namur. It claims the title of the capital of Bra- 
bant, which Bruſſels now enjoys, being the ſeat of 


the -overnor-general, and of all the courts of 
juſtice. Louvain is very ancient, having had its 
riſe from a caſtle, built by the emperor Arnul- 


phus, to ſecure the country againſt the inroads 8 
2 3 7 oy 
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the Normaps : 0 heähée it f is ſtill called che caſtle we? 
of Ceſar, *: The caſtle was aftetwatds long _ t 
reſidence of tlie dukes of Brabant : : the em Sette = 
Charles V. and his- fiſtefg were edutated 15 Te - © 11 
The churches, and eloiſters are very numerous and 5 0 | 
beautiful, both within and without the town, 61 
which is very large, but not populous contain- 11 
ing many meadows,” vineyards, wardens; and or- 
chards, within its Walls. It ſeems indeed —.--.. 4 
been the taſte of the ancient ſoveteigns'of theſe = ||| 
countries, to incloſe within theit. eities almoſt 1 "yt 
ground enough to ſupport the citizens, -. 
coy is ſeated' in a very fertile Ea Ad ih > +. 
2 leaſant and ſerene an air, that Wige i is made "i 
within and without the walls. It was WE .. 
| - merly the.richeſt city.in the e and carried | 
Y on a very, extenfiye trade. „„ 
be leſs noted towns in this giftrict ate Tienen, 1 
Ramilies, Gemblours, e Dietz” 2 * Wh 
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In the QUARTER, or - TERRITORY. of 
BRUSSELS, the A Place 3 is” or is ad | 
| BRUSSELS, the capital of ibn and of al VV 
the Netherlands, though only the ſecond in rank, -— 
It ĩs ſituated on the little ner Senne, which paſſes . f 
through it, twenty-five miles ſouth of Antwerp, 
thirteen weſt of Louvain, twenty-eight eaſt of Ou- 
denarde, and twenty-ſeven fouth-eaſt of Ghent, 
Being ſeated on the brow of a hilt, no city in Eu- 
rope makes a. finer appearance at a diſtance, ex- 
cept Naples and Genoa: and? like them, it falls 
ſhort. of expeRation whey it is entered, being all 
up and down hill. Bruffels. is about feven miles 
in circumfererice, and therefore too large to hold 
out a long ſiege: it has ſeven gates, with large 9 
ſuburbs, and is encompaſſed with a double brick 2 
oof e wall i 
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* wall and ditches, It is the ſeat of the chancery 


| and feodal court of Brabant, as well as of the C 
| ftate-council,. the privy-councul, the finance. and 
1 war- council, the rent- chamber, e. | 
[ It is very populous. and well built, and ba 
9 ſeven ſquares, al} very. fine, aac d the great "2 
K Jquare, or market - place. | 
# . Bruſſels, ſays baron Ricſheck, is is one ofthe moſt 2 
1 beautiful and moſt brilliant cities in Europe. 1 
1 have not ſeen any where, a ſiner place than the 50 
'K large market-place of this city; and the houſes ig 7 
1 it are built in a ſtyle, and with a degree af mag- | 
iy nificence that you hardly ſee any Where out of 75 
i Italy. Lou meet here with excellent company, 1 
| who are not difficult of acceſs to a ſtranger. 
ij | Rieſbeck, s Tr. iii. . 1 
# Of 3 8 buiſdings, the palaces Ke”; courts of | 
1 the ſeveral princes, counts, and other perſons of ly 
ati diſtinction, together with the churches and cloiſ- : 
ik ters, ſome are noble, and others magnificent. The | 
. town-houſe, which compoſes one quarter of the. 
=_ great ſquare, is a noble pile of building, in which 
"tk : are the apartments where the ſtates of Brabant 1 
% meet, finely adorned with add in gilt frames, . 
and original paintings. 
= The imperial palace ſtands on the top of the | 
N hill, with a large ſquare before it, ITS with. | 
El pillars of braſs ; on which are the ſtatues of ſe - 
1 veral emperors and dukes of Brabant, in braſs, 0 
$ ilt, as large as life. Behind the palace you de- ; 
Ei. 9 nd by a pair of hanging-ſtairs into a paterre, N 
nt adorned with water-ſpouts and ever-greens; be- 2 
1 | hind which is a park well ſtocked with deer, and 
=: regularly planted with trees. Here is a ſurpriſing : 
_ echo, hich makes twelve diſtinct reverberatiens. | 
HE All the palaces contain collections of original ; 
1:61) aN "Sta the * eminent maſters, both Ita · . 
Vin J Here 
1 
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Here is a public office for. lending money on 1 

ledges, at à moderate intereſt. It is called the = 
Tos of Piety, and was eſtabliſhed by the arch- 11 
duke Albert, and Iſabella his wife, in 1617. . 3 
Private paſſages: are contrived for going in and «| 
out, without being ſeen. This plan has been 
found fo beneficial, that the inhabitants in all the 
great Cities in the Netherlands, have erected | e 
ſuch Mounts of Piety. This city is remarkable RE 
for ſeven pariſh churches, ſeven patrician families, | 
out of which the magiſtracy is elected, ſeven large 
ſquares, ſeven midwives, licenſed and ſworn by 

the ſenate, and ſeven gates, each leading to ait. 
ferent places of exerciſe and recreation. THE =: 

Bruſſels is ſaid to have entertained, at one time, Jt 
| ſeven crowned heads, beſides the dukes of Savoy 
and Lorrain, with nine thouſand horſe belonging ; 
to their retinue. 
This quarter alſo contains Nivelle, and the ſmall 

towns of Vilverden, Seneffe, and Arquannes. 


In the COUNTY and QUARTER of ANT- 
WRP, the principal oo Wn; | 


AN TWERP, fituared i in a low 3 ic on | 
the Scheld, which is here twenty feet deep, and «+ 
riſes twenty more at high water. It is twenty-five - By 
miles north of Bruſſels, twenty-ſeven north-caſt : ! 
of Ghent, and fifteen north-weſt of Mechlin. It 
gives name to the territory in which it ſtands 
which is properly named the marquiſate of An- ö 
twerp, 33 it is alſo called the margravate or | 
marquiſate of the Holy Roman empire. It is the = 
third city in rank in Brabant, and is large and | 
well built. It is almoſt circular, environed with 
x fine wall, planted with rows of trees on each ſide, 
with walks Ae them, broad enough to admit | 
of two coaches a-breaſt, from whence there is a 

9 1. 3 moſt 


i 
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- -.: 0h Spain; they got the entire command of the na · 


1 up the mouth of the Scheld. Their forts not only 


\ | 5 


moſt delightful proſpect... "Moſt of the 3 ate 
of tree-ſtone, | ind have an air of antiquity, being : 
high, with courts: before, and gardens behind. 
It has a commodious_ harbour, into which the | 
largeſt ſhips may run from the ſea, and come to 
the keys, as in the Thames at London; but, 
when the United Provinces formed themſelves 
into a free-ſtate, after having ſhaken off the yoke 


vigation gf the Scheld, which ruined the reads, 

of "Antwerp, and trauisferreck 4 it to Amſterdam: L2 
Thhe ſituation of Antwerp, ſays baron Rieſbeck, 
would have been much more advantageous for the 
_ advancement of trade; but the Dutch have locked 


govern the river, as they ſhould-do, according to 
treaty, but they have literally ſtopped up the | 
mouth of it. Sunken ſhips, filled with ſtones, 
immenſe dykes of ſtone, paliſadoes, and other 
things of the kind, barely leave room enough 
for ſmall boats to go by. Twenty millions o 
. guilders would not be enough, in twenty years, to 
remove the impediments which the Dutch have 
laid in the way of the trade of Antwerp. * 
beck's Tr. iil, 11 
In the 18555 part of the Kftecnth century, this 
was one of the moſt celebrated trading towns in 
Europe, and towards the middle of the ſixteenth, 
the number of its inhabitants was eſtimated at two 
hundred thouſand: but from the Dutch having 
: monopolized its trade, together with an inſurrec- 
tion in 1659, Which obliged many of the inha- 
bitants to quit the town, with on infectious 
diſtemper which carried off great numbers in 
1078 ; ; it is now but thinly inhabited. e 
ED his; ſays Mrs Piozzi; is now a vated 
| a town — ee the Same mut * the 
| n d be aly 
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graſs growing in the ſtreets -' l/ thoſe ſtreets. „ 


empty, of inhabitants: and it 3088 0 famous oncet 


At the oak of the = is a $50 cli of 


| braſs, thirty-three feet high, in a pedeſtal of mar- 


ble, which was erected in 1633. The cathedral, 

dedicated to Our Lady, the ſtadt-houſe, and the 
exchange, are magnificent ſtructures: the latter 
is the firſt building of that kind in Europe, thoſe 
of London and Amſterdam being models of it. 


This building has four ſpacious gates, which are 
always ls and the walks on each ſide are ſup- 
ported b y forty- three pillars of blue marble, all 

engraved 

is the ſee of a biſhop, who, as abbor of St. Ber- 


but not two of them alike. Antwerp 


nard, is the ſecond prelate in Brabant. 
The. cathedral, already mentioned, is a moſt. 

noble pile, with one of tae fineſt ſteeples in the 

world. The emperor Charles V. when he made 


his entry into Antwerp, ſaid it ought to be put 
into a caſe, and f MEER only once a yeat as a ra- | 


ritt, 

With et to the al daz of the city, — 
ſides being ſurrounded with a wall, it is defended 
by a very ſtrong, large, regular citadel, in the. 
form of a pentagon, erected by the duke of Alva, 


in 1658, which commands the town and the 
neighbouring country. | 


The ſmaller places are  Turnboii, io Heren- 
tals, * Naaster. N 


% 
4 g ** 


ru LORDSHIP oF MECHLIN, 


THIS province bes not 3 vight miles in 
length, and five in breadth; and, exclufive of the 
capital, contains only..nine villages. Though 
it has been one of the ſeventeen provinces, it is 
3 | now 
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now reckoned: a part of Brabant, in the centre of 
which it lies, but has peculiar arms and privileges. 
1 contains no * of note a ag e 


MEC HLIN, « e city o on "he little 


river Demer, alten miles ſouth of Antwerp, 
twelve north of Bruſſels, and thirteen north-weſt 


of Louvain. i It is the ſee of an archhiſhop, 


erected in 1559, by pope Paul IV. The cathe- 
dral is a large magnificent ſtruCture, with a very 
high tower.. St. Rombant, who was an Iriſhman, 
and biſhop of Dublin, is patron of this city. 
He is ſaid to have been murdered here in 75 "© 
on his return from Rome, by two aſſaſſins, in 


hopes of finding a conſiderable ſum of money 


about him. His reliques are kept in a ſilver 
ſhrine; which is W one of the richeſt in 
the whole Lena hs F ! 


* 4 
1 a, 
1 I | 
\ 
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LIMBURG. 


THE OK of Limburg i is e by the 
biſhopric of Liege, and the duchies of Tatiers 
and Luxemburg. That part of it which belongs 
to the ſtates-general, is now called the county on 


the other ſide: of the Maeſe. Anciently it had 
counts and dukes of its own, but afterwards it 


came to the dukes of Brabant; from whom, with 
the other provinces of the Netherlands, it de- 


vol ved firſt to the dukes of Burgundy, and then 
to the houſe of Auſtria. This country is very 


populous, has a good ſoil, and is well watered, 
producing, wheat, fruits, and paſture. It alſo 
abounds in catrle, and has mines of iron, lead, 


and calamy. The 9 place in this terri- 
tory is — 


E nan” LS 1 


4 


2 2. my fond, 


Fs * „ x q * 
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R wy 


THE auth of Luxemburg i is bounded to the | 
north by the bilboptic of Liege, and the duchies 
of Limburg and Juliers; to the eaſt by the electorate 


of 'Treves ; to the weſt by Champagne; and to the 
ſouth by the duchy of Lorrain. It is about eighty 
miles in length, and upwards of ſeventy in breadth. 


The air is mild and temperate; and the plains, in 


the eaſt part, are fruitful in corn; but, towards 
the wells the country 1s mountainous and woody; 3 


but it produces rye and pulſe, with ſome wine, 


and abounds in iron mines, and quarries of ſtone. 
It formerly had counts and dukes of its own, ſe- 
veral of. whom were advanced to the dignity of 


emperors and kings. In 1444, Elizabeth, princeſs 
of this country, ceded all her right to it to Philip 


the Good, duke of Burgundy, for ſixteen thou- 
fand florins, and an annual penſion of eight 


thouſand ; afterwards it came to the houſe of Au- 


ſtria, like the other provinces of the Netherlands. 


By the peace of the Pyrenees, in 1659, France 


obtained a part of it. A governor is appointed 


over the Auſtrian part of it; and at Luxembur 


is a provincial council, eſtabliſhed in 1553, by 
the emperor Charles V. with a judicatory of no- 
15 lies in the centre of the ancient foreſt of 
Ardenne, and the N are the principal 


bles. 


places 1 it contains: 


LUXEMBURG, the EY ſeated near th - 


Elz, which here receives the little river Petreuſe, 
fifry-two miles north of Limburg. It is one of 
the ſtrongeſt fortifications in the Netherlands, and 


is 3 into the upper and lower town: the 


q | 2 | for- 
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former reſembles a heptagon, and lies partly ina 


Baſtos one, 


Fp e Y F Dickrich, mates 
| and La Roche. „„ LS 
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plain, and partly on a rock; the latter is ſeated 


amidſt deep vallies. This, like many other Ro- 
man catholic cities, ſwarms with monks and nuns, 
who poſſeſs great revenues, beſtewedon them in the 
dark ages, by their deluded ſuperſtitious votaries: 
the Benedictine abbey. of Munſter, in particular, 


is very opulent, poſſeſſing a ſeigniory, ieh Son. 


tains eight manors, or diſtrictss. 
The other 1 entitled to notice are, 1 - 
arche, Chiny, Virton, Biedburg, 


1 


55 


Fd 


Tus MARQUISATE « or LE PONT DOYE.. 15 


THE principal places i in this. maruiſate-: are 


Rochefort, 1 DNs St. N a" 25 Bae So 


Tu AUSTRIAN «Ma or. THE. ; DUCHY * or 
GELDERS. : 3 


As this ncipal part of this Jacky pets s to 


the: United Provinces, we refer the reader to 1 5 


head for à deſeription of it. The moſt conſider- 
able places in the duchy, which belong to the 


bhouſe of Auſtria, are Leena ONS: and 
| n 
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* Northern ſea; to the eaſt by Brabant and the 
neee to che Jouth- welt by ie and to 


"mh 


2 


{ 
/ 


— 
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the ſouth; by Hennegan and Artois:/ Its greateſt 


length is about ſeventy-five miles, and its greateſt 
breadth fifty - ivel The air in the neighbourhood | 
of the ſea, ts thick, and miſt, ' oceafionedsby che 
canals and ponds of ſtanding waters, as welVas by, 
the north winds, which frequentlyi-blow,' here; 
burt it is purer and finer in proportion toi its diſ. 
tance from the ſea. The winters are often long 
and ſevere, and the ſummers frequently wet, 
though ſometinies very ſultry. | The ſoil in ge- 
neral is fertile, and, in ſome parts, to a remarkable 


degrer. Flax 1 is the: riches of the country. Its 
paſtures are in many parts extremely fine: here 


the breeding of cattle is an important article. | 
The breed of. horſes and 1 880 18 allo Very con- 


fiderabie ?: nreth o Net dir 

„The. country is ſo. extremely populous; ant} the. 
towns ſo numerous, that the Spaniards, who came 
here with Philip II. ſuppoſed Flanders to be one 
continued 1 The principal rivers are the 


Scheld, the Lys, the Dender, and the — 


Here are alſo ſeveral canals, of which that! be- 
tween Bruges and Ghent is the principal. Imthe 


Auſtrian and French parts of this province; the 
only religion N or 1 Þ Is the Nane 


n FV FEE 
: Y K elne wo 52:5 94 1 10 27: i 
10 che AusT RIAN PART 45 the province; 
the mel conſiderable Place is is Kühn 
\ 1 8 Tax WM $k.A | 3 Wu 


"GHENT, the capital, of Flanders, And one 1 00 


the largeſt cities in Europe, being ſeven miles in 


circumference within the walls, though \ vety little 


more than half that ſpace is built upon. It is 
thirty miles north of. Tournay, twenty-eight north- 
weſt. of Bruſſels, twetity ix ſouth weſt of Antwerp; 


and thirty-three, caſt of Oſtend. This place, on 


I 40 caunt of the 9 5 which Unite near it, 


v 


Rr 15,009,403" 6 6. $ - boaſts 
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poaſts of a very advantageous ſituation, as wal 

with reſpect to its trade as its ſtrength ; for che 

Scheld not only receives the Lys in this City, 

but from hence to Damme, runs the Lieve, 

which is properly a canal, and receives ſeveral 
rivulets; not to mention the canal from this town 

to Bruges, with other canals and rivers, 

This city is well fortified both by art and na- 

pure, having a ſtrong caſtle, walls, and ditches, 

and can, by ſhutting up the ſluices, lay the coun- 

try a mile round under water. It was formerly: ſo 
populous and powerful, that the inhabitants main» 

tained vigorous wars againſt their neighbours, 

and even againſt their own princes, to whom. 

they have rendered themſelves formidable. Here 
are a great number of monaſteries, .churches,. 

* hoſpitals, and marker-places.. Of the laſt, that 
called the Friday's-market is the largeſt, and is 
adorned with a ſtatue of Charles V. in n bis 1 —_ 
Wahr obes. > RE 1 


' OUDENARDE, or e 2 den 
ton, not only ſurrounded by the Scheld, but 
that river alſo paſſes through it. It is cele rated 
for its beautiful tapeſtries 2 but what will render 
it for ever famous, is the great victory obtained 
here by the duke of Marlborough and prince Eu- 
gene, over the French, cammanded by the dukes 
of Burgundy and Vendame, on the 11th of June, 
1708. 910 this battle king George J. of nal 
On 3 himſelf, > 


BRUCE s, a city ity twenty ſour ies 3 N 

ef Ghent, eleven eaſt of Oſtend, and forty-ſix 

weſt of Antwerp. A chapel, which meeps p 

* -fipod here near a bridge, in Flemiſh brugge, gave 1 
| _ ogcafijon.to the building of the city, and its name. 
Here are ſeveral fine canals for the convenieney 
of trade. By one of them a 8 may 0 
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40 Oſtend, Newport, Furnes, und Dunkirk, in 4 
ſummer's day; and veſſels of four hundred tons can 
come upon it the baſon of Bruges. * Another leads 
to Ghent, another to Damme, anda third to Sluys; 


*. 
* 


The water of theſe Canals is without the leaſt 


* CY " - . 


motion, and therefore is flot drank, or uſed for 

evlinary purpoſes : for ſuch uſes warer is con- 

veyed to them by pipes froth the Lyſs and 

Scheld, for which every houſe pays a certain rate. 
This city was in ſo flouriſhing 4 ſtare about 

two hundted years ago, that merchants from all 

Parts of the world reſorted hither, and the ſeve- 

fal nations had their diſtinct houſes, magnificently. = 1 

built, with warehouſes for the articles of their 

commerce: here are ſtill ſhewn ſeventeen palaces, 9 

which were formerly the refidences of the conſuls '2 

of different nations: but, though this city has been 

long on the decline, there are ſtill many opulen® 

merchants in it, who meet every day at noon itn 

the great market-place, It is the ſee of a biſhop, 

ſuffragan to the archbiſhop of. Mechlin. The ca- 

thedral here is a very ancient building, erected 

in 865. Fine woollen, and cotton ſtuffs, filks, 

lace, tapeſtry, and linen, are made in this city. 

Many of the ſtreets and ſquares are very fine; of 

the latter, the Friday's market-place, and the 

Burg, are the moſt remarkable ©" _ 


. OSTEND, one of the cities comprehended 
within the liberty of Bruges, eleven miles weft of 

that city, and twenty-one north-eaſt of Dunkirk. 
le is well fortified, and feared in a marſhy ground, 
among canals, into ſome of which rhe lartgeft 8 
ſhips may enter with the tide, The town is ſur- 
rounded with forts, and the harbour is fuch that 
it cannot poſſibly be blocked vp. Ships of great. 
burden may paſs from hence to Bruges. The em- 
peror of Germany has no other port in Flanders 

nba ron — Hoh 3 


"and 
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and Dover. fl, 1 
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than this aud Newport, and. chis is Pry 
conſider able, G7 | 
This city belg e out gel he dh, from : 
July 571601, 10 September 22, 1604. Wa 


1 


5 ſaid. to "have loſt LL benen men before 


and the number of thoſe w ho Were killed or die 


in the city, Was ſoppoſed, to be eee not | 


that! ſo, many; men were in, the, place at one time, 
ut a continual ſupply Fes; e by England ö 


dts Holland, 


e has. been ma J jy ST bh 
aron oſheck,. the trade of it has. very much 
increaſed ; J it. is, however, much to be feared, that 
it will re ple into its former inſignificancy. All 
the ogliſh, who are here, cry gut on the dange- 
tous entrance into the haten, by ſtormy. north, 
north-we {and weſterly, winds, the narrow, baſon, 
7 tbe ant of many other e Raf. * 
c S 151. 31. 1920-0197 8 
1 r e 8 with an hoſpital, 
155 by d be Citizens. and the order of St. ; 
5 505 NY Pen 0 this place. The ems; 
Ps 258 Fe N N an Ealt, India ee 55 
here; bab che the maritime powers, after many ne 
eiations, gor it. aboliſhed, in 1781. The fr 


Jal hah 


_ Waters... 'which is uſed at Oſtend is brought. 50 +4 


boats from Bruges. \- Duripg hoſtilities between 
aun and e in which the emperor has 


no cangern, the inhabitants: -of this place acquire 


great wealth its fituation;;occaſioning it to be, 


much reſorted. to by Britons, when there ceaſes bo, > * 
be a communication between t he Fons ad Calais 
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Newport, or 3 a hr legere | 


town, an, the little river Iperee, about nine miles 


; fouth-weſt of Oſtepd, fourteen, north- -Faſt of Dun : 


kirk, an thirry-eight. welt of Ghent. It as a. 
bee with 2 church, 4 
— 
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five cloiſters. Its ſtrength conſiſts: principally in 
its ſluices, by which all the country DUNG. c can- be 
immediately laid under. Water. 

This territory alſo contains the ſmaller towns of © 
Oudenarde, Oud, Aloft, Coutray, Dendermonde, . 
Ypres, Warneton, Geertſberghe, Ninove, Ronſe, 
ee e an nl urnes. „ 
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Tus 1 ay STRIAN PART. or 2 THE. comer! OY 
\ nets HAINAULT., 
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THIS county which is aboüt bene 
miles in length, and forty-five in breadth, 
terminates to the north on Flanders; to - Nj 
eaſt on the duchy of Brabant, the county of 
Namur, and the biſhopric of Liege; to the weſt 
on Artois, and Flanders; and to the ſouth: on 
Champagne and Picardy. The air is pleaſant and 
temperate, and the ſoil fruitful. It is well Was. 
tered. by the Scheld, the Selle, the Dender, and 
ſeveral 4 and breeds great numbers of black 
cattle and ſheep; the wool of the latter being re- 
markably fine. 
In that part of, Hainault Rill pollefied by the. 
houſe age An the Principal A 1s 


„ 


of Iroffels,and e weſt of (EN It, 
is a large, populous, well fortified city, ſtanding on 
an eminence near the Little Trouille.) The 
buildings are beautiful, the ſtreets broad, and the 
market · place ſpacious... The wan edifices are 
very magnificent. 1 S | 


'MALPLAQUET; a . about 2 miles 9885 5 
ſourh of Mons. The French under the marſhals 
Villars and Bouffleurs, were defeated here by, the, 
ae e 190 = 


i 2 ; $" > g a 1 


HALLE, 


an AVSTHIAN ATEN A „be. 


HALLE, a fall town, pleaſantly fituated 66 
"he Senne, ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Bruſſels, Ty 
is well fortified _ 8 wee the * of 


4 % n L * 1 © 8 bet . : 4 A 
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. . a villa vor the Seheld, las. 
in 1745; the French, under marſhal Sare, paid 
dear for a victory. 2 

The places of leſs note are Soignies, Roeur, 
Reh, Leuſe, Chievres, Lefzines, Enchine, Braine 
le Compte, Binche, N e Na le e 


and Steenkirke. = 


\ SENS» os 


12 cob rr or Wadb R. 


in territory is moſt: forrounded hyis ws. 
| of Liege, and the duchy of Brabant, 
. ks About thirty miles in length, and twenty in 
preackck. It is plentifulſy ftored with commodi- 
= tles of all kinds; the hills are cloathed with woods 
of - wild-fowl and veniſon, and the vallies ate 
fruitful in corn and paſtures. It is well watered 
dy the Maeſe, the Sambre, and the Mebaine. It 
Oh Argos: had counts of its own ; but, in 1742, it 
uus fold to Philip the good, duke of Burgundy. 
A ſmall part of this county was ceded to the 
French, by the treaty of Nimeguen. The * 
confiderable place in this: territory = 


NAMUR, firuated at the conflux of the rivers, 
_Macſe and Sambre, thirty - three miles ſouth-caſtof 
Tuſſels, and twenty-ſix ſouth of Louvain. It is 
12 faid to be the ſtrongeſt town in Europe, being 
furrounded with twelve forts beſides a ſtrong caf- 

tle, In 1692, chis town was taken by the French, in 
the preſence of Lewis XIV; but, in 16gs, it was 
taken from them by g TIE: nl. "Is of Great- 
5 * 
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Britain, and the elector of Bavaria. In tot, ir 
was ſeized by the French; in 1704, bombarded 
by the confederates ; in 1712, ceded to the eleo- 
tor of Bavaria; and, in 171 5, given up to the 
States General as a barrier town. In 1746, the 
French again made themſelves maſters of it, and 


- 9 —_— ho. th 4 
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3 | 
did vot quit it ti! 1740. Namur is the ſee of a 
bithop, luffragan to the archbiſhop of Mechlin, 
and its cathedral is dedicated to St. Aubein. 
{ Here are alſo two collegiate churches, and four 
. pariſh-churches. Beſides the magiſtracy of the 
5 town, and the provincial council, here is a tribu- 
nal called the ſovereign bailliag | 
The inferior places in this diſtri are, Charle- 
roi, a ſmall ſtrong town on the Sambre ; Walcourt, 
> | alſo a ſmall crown; and Bovines, an ancient little. 
98 wn, not far from the Macſe, 
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